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PHKFACli: 

X'oliimo two contains IjCMiin's works of Mio 1895-97 priori. 

The first j^m)Up ol works in the vohiine, namely, A’mi- 
e.rivk Engeh, Draft and Explanalhn of a Profframme 
for the Social-Democratic Parly^ The Tasks of the Uussian 
Social-Democrats, and The Heritage We Renounce— tle- 
voled to an olahoration of the tasks of the Hnssian Marx¬ 
ists as far as their prograniine, tactics and organisation aro 
concerned. 

A considcnahic ])art of llio present volume is made up 
ol Lcniiirs economic writings dirocliMl against the Narod¬ 
niks: A Characterisation of Economic Romanticism, The 
Handicraft Census of J891-05 in Perm Gubernia and Gen-- 
eral Problems of '"Ifandicrafr Jndustrfj, Gems of AVi- 
rodnik Projecl-Mongering, etc. 

The lliird group contains agitational works hy Lenin— 
the pamphlets Explanation of the Law on Fines Imposed 
on Factory Workers, and The New Factory Law, the 
hjatlels To the Working Men and Women of the Thornton 
Factory and To the Tsarist Government, and the article 
What Are Our Ministers Thinking About? 

Jn 1897 and 1898, when preparing the legally pnhlislied 
editions of A Characterisation of Economic Romanticism, 
Lenin was compelled, because of the censorship, to replace 
the words “Marxist th(»ory” by “modern theory”; to replace 
“Marx” by “a well-knowm German economist,” and “this 
socialism” by “this doctrine,” etc. For the 1908 edition, 
J^enin either corrected a considerable numl)er of tl)ese ex- 
pressiojis in the text or explaiiied them in footnotes. In the 
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secoiitl and third Russian editions of the Collected Works 
these corrections of Lenin’s were given as footnotes. In the 
present edition they have been included in the text itself. 

In the previous editions of V. 1. Lenin’s Collected Works 
the text of The Tasks of the Russian Social-Democrats 
was taken from a copy of Lenin’s manuscript. The copy 
contains slips of the pen and other mistakes hy the copier. 
In the present edition the text of the pamphlet published in 
1902, which was read and corrected by Lenin, has been used. 
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What a lorch of reason ceased to burn, 
What a heart has ceastMl lo beat ! “ 

On August 5 (new style), 1895, Frederick Engels died 
in London. Alter his friend Karl Marx (who died in 1885), 
Engels was the finest scholar and teacher of the modern pro- 
hd.ariat in the whole civilised world. From the time that 
fate brought Karl Marx and Frederick Engels together, the two 
Irieinls devoted their life’s work to a common cause. And so 
I o understand what Frederick Engels has done for the proletar¬ 
iat, one must have a clear idea of the significance of Marx’s 
teachijig and work for the development of the contem])orary 
working-class movement, Marx and Engels were the first to 
show that the working class and ils demaJids are a necessary 
outcome of the present economic system, which together with 
the bourgeoisie inevitably creates and organises the prole¬ 
tariat. They showed that it is not the well-meaning efforts of 
noble-minded individuals, but the class struggle of the organ¬ 
ised proletariat that will deliver humanity from the evils 
which now oppress it. In their scientific works, Marx and 
Engels were the first to explain that socialism is not the 
invention of dreamers, but the final aim and liecessary re¬ 
sult of the development of the productive forces in modern 
society. All recorded history hitherto has been a history of 
class struggle, of the succession of the rule and victory of 
certain social classes over others. And this will contijiue 
until the foundations of class struggle and of class domina¬ 
tion—private property and anarchic social production— 
disappear. The interests of the proletariat demand the de¬ 
struction of these foundations, and therefore the conscious 
class struggle of the organised workers must be directed 
against them. And every class struggle is a political struggle. 

These views of Marx and Engels have now been adopted 
by all proletarians who are fighting for their emancipation. 
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But wliou ill the forties the two frioiuls took part in the so¬ 
cialist literature and the social moveiiUMits of their time, 
they were absolutely novel. There were then many people, 
talented and without talent, honest and dishonest, who, 
absorbed in the struggle for political freedom, in the 
struggle against the despotism of kings, police and priests, 
tailed to observe the antagonism betweeji the interests of 
the bourgeoisie and those of the proletariat. These people 
would not entertain the idea of the workers acting as an 
independent social force. On the other hand, there were 
many dreamers, some of them geniuses, wdio thought that 
it was only necessary to convince the rulers and the govern¬ 
ing classes of the injustice of the contemporary social 
onler, and it would then be easy to establish peace and gen¬ 
eral well-being on earth. They dreamt of a socialism with¬ 
out struggle. Lastly, nearly all the .socialists of that time 
and the friends of the working class generally regarded (he 
proletariat only as an ulcer, and observed with horror how 
it grew with the growth of industry. They all, (therefore, 
sought for a means to stop the development of industry and 
of the proletariat, to stop the “wheel of history.” Marx 
and Engels did not share the gcJieral fear of the develop¬ 
ment of the proletariat; on the contrary, they placed all 
their hopes on its continued growth. The more proletarians 
there are, (he greater is their strength as a revolutionary 
class, and the nearer and more pos.sible does socialism be¬ 
come. The services rendered by Marx and Engels to the work¬ 
ing class may be expres.se(l in a few words thus: they taught 
the working class to know it.solf and be con.scious of itself, 
ami they substituted science for dreams. 

That is why the name and life of Engels should be known 
to every worker. That is why in this collection of articles, 
the aim of which, as of all our publications, is to awaken 
class-consciousne.ss in the Russian w’^orkers, we mu.st give 
a sketch of the life and work of Frederick Engels, one of the 
two great teachers of the modern proletariat. 

Engels was born in 1820 in Barmen, in the Rhine Province 
of the kingdom of Pru.ssia. His father w^as a manufacl^urer. 
In 1838 Engtds, wdihout having completed his high-.school 
studies, was forced by family circumstances to enlcu* a com¬ 
mercial house in Bremen as a clerk. Commercial affairs did 
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jjot prevent Engels from pursuing his scientific and politi¬ 
cal ediicalioii. H(‘ had come to liah^ autocracy and the tyr¬ 
anny of bureaucrats while still at high school. The study 
of philosophy let! him further. At that time Hegel’s Leaching 
dominated (>erman philoso])hy, and Engels became his 
follower. Although Hegel himself was an atlmircr of the au¬ 
tocratic Prussian stat(% in wdiose service he was as a profes¬ 
sor at Berlin I'niversily, Hegers teachings were revolution¬ 
ary. Hegel’s faith in human reason and its rights, and the 
fundamental thesis of Hegelian philoso])hy that the uni¬ 
verse is undergoing a constant pn^cess of change and do- 
velojiment, led some of the disciples of the Berlin philos¬ 
opher—those who refused to accept the existing situation 
— to the idea tliat the struggle against this situation, 
the struggle against (‘xisting wrong and prevalent evil, 
is also rooted in the universal law of eternal development. 
If all things develop, if institutions of one kind give jilace 
toothers, why should the autocracy of the Prussian king or of 
the Russian tsar, the enrichment of an insignificant minorit y 
at the expense of the vast majority, or the domination of 
the bourgeoisie over the people, continue for ever? HegePs 
philoso|)hy spoke of the development of the mind and of 
ideas; it was idealistic. From the development of the mind 
it deduced the development of nature, of man, and of hu¬ 
man, social relations. While retaining Hegel’s idea of the 
eternal proc(?ss of development.,* Marx and Engels rejected 
the preconceived idealist view-; turning to life, they saw 
that it is not the development of mind that, explains the de¬ 
velopment of nature hut that, on the contrary, the expla¬ 
nation of mind must be derived from nature, from matter_ 

Unlike Hegel ami the other Hegelians, Marx and Engels 
were materialists. Regarding the world and humanity ma¬ 
terialistically, they perceived that just as material causes 
underlie all natural phenomena, so the development of 
human society is conditioned by the development of ma¬ 
terial forces, the productive forces. On the development 
of the productive forces depend the relations into which 

• Marx and Engels IVeqiioiit ly pointed out that in Mieir intelle ct iial 
developrncMjt they were niiicli iiididited to the groat Cierijian philnso- 
phers, particularly to Hegel. “Without German philosophy,” Engels 
says, “scientific socialism would never have come into being.”* 



mrii <Milcr with <mu» anollier in the prodiiclion of tlio things 
joqnirod for tlio sfilisfaclion of human iummIs. And in these 
relations lies the explanation of all the plienoniona of 
social life, human aspirations, ideas and laws. The develop¬ 
ment ol the productive forces creates social relations based 
upon private j)rop(M'ty, but now we see that this same de- 
velo])menl of the protiuclive forces deprives the majority 
of their proj)erty and concentrates it in the hands of an 
insigiiilicant minority. It aladishes property, tiu' basis 
(d’ lh(^ modern social order, it itself striv(»s towards the very 
aim which the socialists have set themselves. All the social¬ 
ists have to do is to realise which social force, owing to 
its position in modern society, is interested in bringing so¬ 
cialism about, and to impart to this force the consciousness 
its interests and of its historical task. This force is tJio 
proletariat. Engidsgotto know the proletariat in England, 
in the cenin* of iMiglish industry, Manchester, wIum'o he 
settled in 18'i2, entering the service of a commercial firm 
of which his fat Inn* was a sharehobler. Here Engels not only 
sat. in the factory oHice but wandered about tlio slums in 
which the workers were cooped up, and saw' tiudr poverty 
and misery with bis own eyes. But ho did not confine liim- 
sell to personal observations, lie reail all that had been 
revealed before him about the coinlilion of the British 
working class ainl cai<*fully studied all the official docu¬ 
ments lie could lay his hamls on. The fruit of tJieso studies 
and oliservalions was the. Wiok which appeared in 1845: 
The (hjndi/lon of ihe Worhing Class in England. Wo have 
already mentioned what was the chief service rendered liy 
loigels in writing The Condition of (he Working Class in 
Englatul. Even before lingels, many people bad described 
the siifTerings of the pndetariat- and had pointed to tlio ne- 
cessily of helping it. Engels was the first to say that the pro- 
lelariat is nof only a snlTei'ing class; that it is, in fact, the 
disgracelul economic condition of the proletariat that drives 
it iiresistilily forward and compels it to fight lor its ulti¬ 
mate emancipat ion. Ami tJie fighting proletariat will help 
itself. The political movement of the working class will inev¬ 
itably lead t he workers to realise that their only salvation 
lies ill socialism. On the other bami, socialism wdll become 
a lorce only when it hecomes the aim ol the political struggle 
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ol the wurkiijy class. Such are the luaiii ideas of Engels’ 
book on the condition of the working class in England, ideas 
which liave now been a(b»|iled by all Ihiidcing and fighting 
proletarians, but which al that linn* were eidirely new. 
These ideas were set out in a book writlon in absorbing style 
and filled with most authentic and shocking pictures of 
the misery of the English proletariat. T\n) book was a ter¬ 
rible indictment of capitalism and t he Jjonrgeoisie and created 
a profound impression. Engels’ book began to be (]iioted 
everywhere as presenting the In^st picture of the condi- 
iion of the modern ])r(d(;tariat. And, in fact, n(dlher before 
IS'ir) nor alter has there appeared so striking and truthful 
a picture of the misery of the working class. 

It was not until he came to Englajid that Engels became 
a socialist. In Manchester he established contacts with peo¬ 
ple active in the English labour movement at the time and 
began to write for English st)cialist publications. In 1844, 
while on his way back to Gorinany, lie became acquainted 
ill Paris with Marx, with whom he had already started to 
correspond. In Paris, under the inllnence of the French 
socialists and French life, Marx had also become a social¬ 
ist. Here the friends jointly wrote a book entitled TheUohj 
Family, or CriHque of Crilical Criliquc. This book, whicli 
appeared a year before The Condilion of the Working Class 
in England^ and the greater part of whicli was writlon by 
Marx, contains the foundations of revolutionary material¬ 
ist socialism, the main ideas of which we have expounded 
above. “The holy family” is a facetious nickname for the 
Bauer brothers, the philosophers, and their followers. 
These gentlemen preached a criticism which stood above 
all reality, above parties and politics, which rejected all 
practical activity, and which only “critically” contemplat¬ 
ed the surrounding worbi and the events going on within 
it. These gentlemen, the Bauers, lookiMl down on the pro¬ 
letariat as an uncritical mass. Marx and Engels vigorously 
opposed this absurd and harmful tendency. In the name 
of a real, human person—the worker, trampled down by tho 
ruling classes and tlie state—they demanded, not contempla¬ 
tion, but a struggle for a better order of society. They, of 
course, regarded the proletariat as the force that is capable of 
waging this struggle ajid that is interested in it. Even before 
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the a|ipearaiice of The Holy Family^ ICiigels iiad publisluMi 
iji Marx’s aiul Kune’s Deulsch-Franzosiseke Jahrhiicher* his 
“Critical Essays on Political Economy,”® in which h(5 exam¬ 
ined the principal phenomena of the contemporary economic 
order from a socialist standjioinl, rej^arding them as necessary 
consequences of the rule of private property. Contact with 
Engels was undoubtedly a factor in Marx’s decision to study 
political economy, the science in which his works have pro¬ 
duced a veritable revolution. 

From 1845 to 1847 Engels lived in Brussels and Paris, 
combining scicntilic work with practical activities among 
the Cerman workers in Brussels and Paris. Here Marx and 
Engels eslablished contact wilh the secret German Commu¬ 
nist League,* which commissioned them to ex]»ound the 
main principles of the socialism they had worked out. 
Thus arose (he famous Manifesto of the Communist Party 
of Marx and Engels, published in 1848. This little booklet 
is worth whole voliiines: to this day its spirit inspires and 
guides the entire organised and fighting proletariat of 
the civilised world. 

The revolution of 1848, wliich broke out first in France 
and then spread to other VVest-European countries, brought 
Marx and Engels back to their native country. Here, in 
Rhenish Prussia, they took charge of the democratic Neue 
Rheinische Zeilung’^ published in Cologne. The two friends 
were the heart and soul of all revolutionary-democratic 
aspirations in Rhenish Prussia. They fought to the last 
ditch in defeiice of freedom and of tlie interests of the people 
against the forces of reaction. The latter, as we know, 
gained the upper hand. The Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
was suppressed. Marx, who during his exile had lost his 
Prussian citizenship, was deported; Engels took part in 
the armed popular uprising, fought lor liberty in three bat¬ 
tles, and after the defeat of the rebels fled, via Switzer¬ 
land, to London. 

Marx also settled in London. Engels soon became a clerk 
again, and then a shareholder, in the Manchester commercial 
firm in which he had worked in the forties. Until 1870 he 
lived in Manchester, while Marx lived in Loudon, but this 
did not prevent their maintaining a most lively interchange 
of ideas: they corresponded almost daily. In this correspond- 
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ciice the two friends exchanged views and discoveries and con¬ 
tinued to collaborate in working out scientific socialism. 
In 1870 Kngels moved to London, and their joint intellectu¬ 
al lile, of tlie most strenuous nature, continued until 1883, 
when Marx died. Its fruit was, on Marx’s side, Capital, 
the greatest work on political economy of our age, and on 
Engels’ side, a number oi works both large and small. 
Marx worked on the analysis of the complex phenomena of 
capitalist economy. Engels, in simply written works, oil on 
of a polemical character, dealt with more general scientific 
problems and with diverse phenomena of the past and pres¬ 
ent in the spirit of the materialist conceplion of history ami 
Marx’s economic theory. Of Engels’ works we shall mention: 
the polemical work against Diihring (analysing highly 
important problems in the domain ol pliilosophy, natural 
science and the social sciences),* The Origin of the Family, 
Private Properly and the State (Iranslated inlo Russian, 
published in St. Pelersburg, 3rd ed., 1895),*“ Ludwig 
Feuerbach (Russian translation and notes hy 0. Plcklianov, 
Geneva, 1892),‘* an article on the foreign policy of the 
Russian Government (t ranslated inlo Russian iji the Geneva 
SotsiaFDeinokrat, Nos. 1 and 2),*® splendid articles on the 
housing (lueslion,*® ajjd finally, two small l)ut very valuable 
articles on Russia’s economic development {Frederick Engels 
on Russia, translated into Russian by Zasulich, («eneva, 
1894).*^ Marx died bclorc lie could put the final touches 
to his vast work on capital. The dralt, however, was already 
finished, and after the death ol his friend, Engels undertook 
the onerous task of preparing and publishing the second and 
the third volumes of CapitaL He ])ublished Volume 11 in 
1885 and Volume 111 in 1894 (his death prevented the prep¬ 
aration of Volume IV).** These two volumes entailed a vast 
amount of labour. Adler, the Austrian Social-Democrat, has 
rightly remarked that by publishing volumes II and III of 
Capital Engels erected a majestic moniiment to the genius 
who had been his friend, a monument on which, without 
intending it, he indelibly carved his own name. Indeed 

* Tliis is a woiidorfnlty rich aiulinslnic!ive book.® DiiforliiiintLdy, 
only a small portion of it, containing a historical outline of the He- 
velopnient of socialism, has been translated inlo Russian (Tht De¬ 
velopment of Scientific Socialism, 2ud ed., Geneva, 1892).* 



tln?s(i Iwo v()lum(‘S ol Capital aro the work ol two nion: 
Marx and Old legends coiilain various moving 

inslaiK‘t‘s ol Irieiidsliip. I'he Kiiropean proletariat may say 
tliat its seienre was crealeil by two scholars and fighters, 
whose relationship to (‘acli other surpasses the most moving 
stories ol tin' ancienis about human friendship. Engels 
always -a;ul, on I he wiiole, (|iiite justly—placed himself 
aller Marx. “In Marx’s liletime,” he wrote to an old Iricnd, 
“1 played second liddle.”**' His love lor llie living Marx, 
and his reverence lor the memory ol‘ the tlead Marx were 
boundless. This stern fighter and austere thinker possessed 
a deeply loving soul. 

Alter the movennuit ol 1848-49, Marx and Engels in 
exile did not ctnilino themselves to scienlific research. 
In 18(»4 Marx lounded the Inlcunational Working Men’s 
Associat ion,*^ and led this society lor a whole decade. Engels 
also took an active part in its affairs. The work of the In¬ 
ternational Association, which, in accordance with Marx’s 
idea, united proletarians of all count ries, was of tremendous 
significance in the development of the working-class move¬ 
ment. But even with the closing down of the International 
Association in the seventies, the unifying role of Marx and 
Engels clid not cease. On the contrary, it may he said that 
their importance as the spiritual holders of the working- 
class movement grew conlinnoiisly, hecaiise the inoveinent 
itself grew niiinterrupledly. Alter the ileath of Marx, En¬ 
gels continued alone as the counsellor and leader of the 
European socialists, llis advice and directions were sought 
for equally l)y the German socialists, whose strength, de¬ 
spite gov(4*nment persecution, grew rapidly and steadily, 
and hy representatives of backward countries, such as the 
Spaniards, Ilumanians anil Uus.siaMS, who were obliged to 
ponder and weigh their first steps. They all drew on the rich 
storij of knowledge and experience of Engels in his old age. 

Marx and Engels, who l)olh knew ihissiun and read Uus- 
sian hooks, took a lively interest in the country, followed 
the Unssian revolutionary movement with sympathy and 
maintained contact with Bu.ssian revolutionaries. They 
both became socialists after being democrats, and the demo¬ 
cratic feeling of haired lor political despotism was exceed¬ 
ingly strong in them. Tliis direct political feeling, combined 
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willi a pro!oil 11(1 llioorotical iindco’slauiUn^' ol the con- 
Tied ion belAvei^ii politicai (l(*Sj)ol issn and economic oppres¬ 
sion, and also liieir rich expmieiice ol made IMarx ami 

Engels uncommonly r(\sponsive jwlilicalhj. That is why 
the heroic slriiggie of Ihe handlul ol Russian revidul ionarir.s 
against Llie mighty tsarist government (^vok(‘d a most sym¬ 
pathetic ('cho in th(^ hearts ot these tri(*d revoint ionarii*^. 
()ii the other liand, the tmideiicy, lor tJiesakeol illusory i Ci;- 
nomic advantages, to turn away Ircnn the nn^si, immediat ^ 
and important task ol file Russian socialists, Jiamely, lh^^ 
winning ol political Inualom, naturally ap|>('ariNl snspicions 
to them ami was even regarded l»y t liem as a direct het rayal 
ol tJie great cause ol the s(»cial revolution. "The (Muancipa- 
tioii oi the W'Orkers must he tin* act ot the working class 
itsell*’--'Marx and Engels constant ly taught.Bnt in ol der 
to fight ior its economic emancipation, the jirolelariat must 
win itseir cmtain pulUical riglits. Moreovt*r, Marx and En¬ 
gels clearly saw that a piditical revolution in Russia would 
be ol’ tremendous signiiicance to the West-l'hirofxsin working- 
class movement, as well Autocratic Russia ha«l always been 
a IniJwark of Kijrop(>an rea(*tioij in general. Tlie extraordi¬ 
narily iavoiiralde international position mijoyed hy Itnssia 
as a r(?.sult ol the war ol 1870, which lor a long linn* sowed 
discord between (iermaiiy and France, of comse only im- 
liaiiced the importance ol autocratic Russia as a react ioiiary 
force. Only a tree Russia, a Russia tliat liad no need eitinn- 
to oppress the Polos, Finns, (lOrmans, yXrmeuiaiis or any oth¬ 
er small nations, or constantly to set France and (lermany 
at loggerheads, would enahh? modern Europe, rid ol I he hiii- 
den of Avar, to hreatlie freely, would weaken all iJie reac¬ 
tionary elements in Europe and strengtJien the European 
working class. That was why Engels ardently desircnl I ho 
estahlisliment of political freedom in Russia for the sake 
of tlio progress of the working-class movement in the West 
as well. In him the Russian revolntioiiaries have lost 
Unrir best friend. 

Let us always honour the memory of Frederick Engels, 
a great fighter and teacher of the proletariat! 
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I 

WHAT ARE FINKS? 

If we wore to ask a worker whether he knows what fines 
are, the question would very likely astonish him. How 
can he not know what fines arc, wlien he constantly has 
to pay them? What is there to ask about? 

However, it only seems that there is nothing to ask about. 
Actually, most workers do not properly understand fines. 

It is usually thought that a fine is a payment made to 
the employer lor damage clone to him by the worker. That 
is not true. A fine and compensation lor damage arc two 
different things. II' a worker does some damage to ajiother 
worker, the latter may demand compensation for the damage 
(e.g., for a piece of cloth which has been spoiled), but can¬ 
not fine him. Similarly, if one factory owner does damage to 
another (e.g., fails to deliver goods on time), the latter can 
demand compensation, but he cannot fine the first factory 
owner. Compensatioii for damage is demanded of an equal, 
whereas a fine can only be imposed on a subordinate. Hence, 
compensation for damage must be claimed in court, whereas 
a fine is imposed by the employer out of court. A fine is 
sometimes imposed when the employer has suffered no 
damage: e.g., a line for smoking. A fine is a penalty, and 
not corapeiiJKition for damage. If a worker, let us say, is 
careless while smoking and burns tlie employer’s cloth, 
the employer not only fines him for smoking, but in 
addition makes a deduction lor the burnt cloth. This 
example clearly shows the difference IxMAvecn a fine and com¬ 
pensation for damage. 

Fines are not imposed to compensate for damage but 
to establish discipline, i.e., to secure subordination 
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oT I he workers lo I lie employer, to I'orce t he worker to ful- 
lii Hie employer’s orders, to oh(‘y him diiriiig working hours. 
Till' law ON lines in faet says I hat a line is a “monelary pen¬ 
ally imposiMl liy I he faclory management on its own aiiUiorily 
willi a view lo the mainlenance of ordm-.” And the amount 
td' I he line depends, therefore, not on I he amount of the 
damage, hut on I he c»xtent of the worker’s misdemeanour: 
Ihe greater Ihe misdemeanour, the greater Hie disobedienco 
to the employer ordc^parlure from llie employer’s demands, 
the greater Hie line. If anybody goes lo work lor an em¬ 
ployer, it is clear that lie loses his freedom; he must obey 
his emiiloyer, and Hie (‘iiiployer may punisli him. The peas¬ 
ant serfs worked lor landlords, and the landlords punished 
Hiem. The workm-s work for capitalists, and the capitalists 
jninish them. The oidy dilViuence is lhal formerly it was 
a man’s back that sulTored, whert»as now it is his purse. 

It will perhaps lx? objected that joint work by a mass 
of workers at a mill or factory is impossible witliout dis- 
cipline; ord(‘r is necxled on the job, somebody has to see 
that order is kept and that those who violate it are pun¬ 
ished. ll(‘iice—we shall he told—linos are imposed not be¬ 
cause the workers are not Ireo, but because joint work re¬ 
quires order. 

The objoclion is quite groundless, although at first 
sight people may be misled by it. It is only put forward 
by j)(?ople wlio wish to conceal from the workers that they 
are not free agents. Order is certainly necessary wherever 
work is done jointly, lint is it necessary that people who 
work should be suborilinaled to the tyranny of the factory 
owners, i.e., of people who do not work themselves and >vho 
are only strong because they have taken hold of all the ma¬ 
chines, instruments and materials? Joint work cannot bo 
done unless there is order, unless ail submit to it; but work 
can 1)0 done in common without subordinating the workers 
lo tin? factory owners. Joint work does, indeed, require 
that there is supervision to ensure the maintenance of order, 
hut it does not at all re(|uirc that the power to supervise 
others should always he vested in the one who does not work 
himself, hut lives on the labour of others. Hence it can bo 
seen tliat fines are imposes I not because people work togeth¬ 
er, but because, under the present capitalist system, all 
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working folk possess no propiM ly: all I ho niachiiK's, iiislni- 
rneiils, raw inatcnials, laml, am.l hroad holong lo tin* rich. 
The workers have lo sell lh(*inselves lo Iheni so as not lo 
starve. Once, howevc*r, lliey have sold I h(‘niselves, they aie 
of course obliged lo subordinate themselves to I hem and suf¬ 
fer punishment at Iheir hamis. 

Every worker desirous of iinderslanding wind lines are 
should be clear on this point. He must know Ibis so as lo 
reinte (he usual (and V(*ry inislaken) argumeid. lhal fines 
are neces.sary since* wilhoul Iheni join! work is iinpossilde. 
He must know this, so as lo be able lo ex]dain lo every work¬ 
er the difference between a line ainl compensalion lor <lajn- 
age, and why lines mean lhal the workers are not tree, 
that they are subordinated lo tin* capitalists. 


IF 

now winiK FiN-ns imposkd robArcni.v 

AM) WHAT OAVn JIJSK TO 'J IIK MAV I.KO ISI.ATTON 
ON FINLS? 

The fines laws were introduced recenlly, only nine years 
ago. Before 1880 there were no sucli laws at all. Factory 
owners w'ore able lo irnjiose fines lor what th(‘y jiieased ainl 
to any extent t hey w ished. Tliey <lid so on a rnonsi runs scale 
and collected enormous sums for Ibeinselves out of il. 
Fines w^re sometimes iin])o.^ed simply “at the employer’s 
discretion,” without. Ihe iea.*^on lor tlie line being given. 
Fines occasionally amounled lo as much ashalj the earnings 
of the worker, so that the latter gave up to I be employer 
fifty kopeks out of every ruble earmni iii llie shape of lines. 
There were cases when extra fines, over and above the ordi¬ 
nary ones, were imiiosed; lor example, 10 rubles for leaving 
the factory. Wlienever the employer’s affairs wore in a 
had way, he would have no scruple about reducing wages, 
despite the existence of a contract. He would compel the 
foremen to be stricter in fining and in rejecting w^ork done 
which had just the same effect as reducing the worker’s 
wages. 

The workers long tolerated all this oppression, hut as 
more and more big mills and factories, particularly wx»aving 
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mills, were built, furciug out the small estal)lisliiiieiits aii<l 
baud weavers, the worktu-s’ iiidigiiatioii at the lyraiiiiy and 
oppression mounted. Some ten years ago there was a hitch 
in the affairs ol ilie merchants and fac tory owners, what is 
called a crisis: goods wore left on their hands; Ihe factory 
owners suffered losses and began to iiicri^aso lines with still 
greater energy. The workers, whose earnings were small 
enough as it was, could not bear the additional oppres.sioii, 
with the result that workers' revolts look place in the Mos¬ 
cow, Vladimir and Yaroslavl gubernias. Thai was in 1885- 
86. Thcdr patience exhausted, llie workers slopped work 
and wreaked terrible vengc'ance on their oppressors, wrecking 
factory premises and machinery, sometimes setting lire 
to tlicin, attacking managerial personnel, etc. 

One of the most remarkable of these strikes was at the 
well-known Nikolskoye Mill belonging to Timofei Savvich 
Morozov (ill I he township of Nikolskoye, near Orekbovo Sta^ 
lion on the Moscow-Nizbni Novgorod Railway). From 1882 
onwards Morozov started reducijig wages, and by 1884 
there had been five reductions. At the same time fines were 
imf)Ose(l with increasing severily, amounting in the whole 
mill to almost a quarter of the earnings (24 kopeks in lines 
lor every ruble earned), and in the case of some workers to a 
half their earnings. To cover up these disgraceful fines, the 
mill office in the year preceding Ihe outbreak did the follow¬ 
ing: workers who bad been fined to the extent of half 
their earnings were discharged, but were given their 
jobs back again sometimes on the same day, logelher with 
new pay-hooks. In this way books that contained records of 
outrageous fines were destroyed. Where workers were absent 
without leave, deductions were made at the rate of 3 days’ 
pay for each day’s absence; lor smoking, the fine amounted 
to 3, 4 or 5 rubles each time. Their patience exhausted, the 
workers struck work on January 7, 1885, and over several 
days wrecked the factory foodslore, foreman Shorin’s homo 
and several other factory buildings. This terrific outbreak 
of some ten thousand workers (up to 11,000 were affected) 
greatly frightened the government, and was immediately 
lollowcd by the appearance on the scene in Orekhovo-Zuyevo 
of troops, the Governor, a prosecutor from Vladimir, and 
one Irom Moscow. During negotiations with the strikers, 
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the crowil prosenltHl llio manageiiUMil. with “coiidilioiis 
drawn up by ilio workers llieniselves.” In tlu^so llie workers 
demanded that fines imposed from Easter 1884 onwards be 
refunded, that thenceforward fines should not exceed 5% 
ol earnings, i.c., should not amount to more than 5 kopeks 
per ruble earned, and that lor one day’s absence without 
permission the fine should not exceed one ruble. Further, 
the workers demanded a return to the wage l ates of 1881-82, 
they demanded that the employer pay for idle days for which 
he was to blame, that 15 days’ clear notice be given before 
dismissal, and that, goods produced be accepted by the inaii- 
agement in the presence of witnesses from among the workers, 
etc. 

This huge strike made a very great impression on the gov¬ 
ernment, wliicli saw that when the workers act in unison 
they constitute a dangerous force, particularly when the 
mass of the workers, acting in concert, advance their de¬ 
mands directly. The employers also sensed the workers’ 
strength and became more careful. The newspaper Novoye 
Vremya^^^ for example, published the lollowing report from 
Orekhovo-Zuyevo: “The significance of last year’s outbreak” 
(i.e., the outbreak at Morozov’s in January 1885) “is that it 
immediately changed the old order in the factories, both 
in Orekhovo-Zuyevo and its environs.” That is to say, 
not only the owners of the Morozov mill had to change 
the abominable system when the workers jointly demanded 
its abolition, but even the neighbouring mill owners agreed 
to concessions, out of fear of outbreaks taking place at their 
factories, too. “The main thing,” stated the same newspa¬ 
per, “is that a more human attitude to the workers has now 
been established, something that previously distinguished 
few of the factory managers.” 

Even Moskovskiye Vedomosli^' (this newspaper always 
supports the employers and blames the workers them¬ 
selves for everything) understood the impossibility of re¬ 
taining the old system and had to admit that arbitrary 
fining is an “evil that leads to disgraceful abuses,” that “fac¬ 
tory stores are downright robbery,” that therefore a law 
and regulations concerning fines must be introduced. 

The tremendous impression created by this strike was fur¬ 
ther heightened as a result of the trial of several workers. For 
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violi?nl lifhaviuiir llic? strike, lor allarking a niililaiy 

palrol (some ol llie workiMS wore arreslCMl (hiring llie strike 
and locked in a Imilding, hiil they hioke down the door and 
made olT), .*;W workers were hronghi lo trial. I'liis look place 
in Vladimir in May 1880. The jury found all the accused not 
guilty, .siiiC(* the lesliiinjny ol Ihe witnesses, including the 
owner ol the mill, T. S. Morozov, manager Diaiiov and many 
of the weavers, shed light on all the ahorninahle oppression 
to which llie workers liad heen siihjected. This verdicl of 
the court was a direct condemnalion not only of Morozov 
and his manag(‘rs hnl of the old factory system as a 
whole. 

The alarm and fury of tin* supporters of the mill owners 
was thoroughly aroused. The very same Moshorshiije Vedo- 
jjiosii, whicli after the oulhreak had admilled Ihe iniquity 
of the old system, now took a very different line. “The 
^ikolskoye Mill," it asserted, “is one ol the host mills. The 
workers’ relation lo the factory is not a feudal or a compul¬ 
sory one at all; they come voluntarily and leave without 
hindrance. Fin(?s- hut fines are esscnit ial in the mills; 
without them the workers would get out of hand, and you 
might as well close tlie mill.” All the blame, it asserted, 
lay wit h the workers themselves, who were “profligate, drunk¬ 
en and careless.” The verdict of the court could only “corrupt 
the mass(‘s of tlie ]) 00 ple.”* “But it is dangerous to joke 
witli the masses of tin* ])eople,” ejaculated Moskoi'sldye 
Veduinosli. “What must tJie workers think, followijig tlie 
not-guilly verdict of tin* Vladimir court? The news of this 
decision spread like lightning through the whole of t his mari- 
iitacluring area. Our correspondent, who lelt Vladimir 
immediately alter lln‘ announcement of the verdict, heard 
of it at all Ihe stations....” 

Thus, the employers tried to scare the government by 
saying that if one conce.ssion were made lo the workers, 
the next clay they would demand another. 

* Tlie eiijplovers uiid their supporters have always cousiderocl 
tliat if the workers begin lo think about their conditions, begin to 
w(U‘k for liicir rights and join forces in resisting the aboniiiialiuiis 
and oppression of tlie eIl]plovc^^, it is all iiolbing but ‘corruption.” 
It is, of course, an advantage lo the employers if the workers give no 
thought to their conditions and have no uiKlcrsluiidiiig of their rights. 
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But the workers’ outbreaks were even more frigliteuing, 
and so the government had to make concessions. 

In June 1880 a new fines law ajjpeared, wliich indicated 
in what cases the iiiiposili«»n ol fines was porniissible, spec¬ 
ified the maximum fines, and laid it down that- the fines 
must Jiot go into the eiriplover’s pocket, but must go to cover 
the needs of the workers themselves. 

Many workers are not aware of iJjis law, while those 
who are, imagine that the relief gaine»l in tJie matter of 
fines is the handiwork of the governmeiil, and that thanks 
for this relief should l)e accended to t he aul liorilies. We have 
seen that this is wrong. Despite tlie iniquity of the (dd 
factory system, the authorities di<i absolutely iiot.hing 
to bring relief to the workers until the latter began to re¬ 
volt against it, until the workers in their fury went so far 
as to start wrecking the factories and machinery, setting 
lire to goods ainl materials, ami attacking managers anil 
mill owners. Only then did the myceniiuenl gel scared and 
make concessions. For the easing of tlndr lot the workers 
should thank not the authorities but their comrades who 
worked for and secured the abolition of this disgrace!ul 
treatment. 

The history of the outbreaks of iSSf) shows us what a co¬ 
lossal force is the workers’ united protest. All that is required 
is to ensure that this force is used more consciously, that it 
is not wasted on wreaking vengeance on some particular 
factory owjhm*, on wrecking some hated factory, that the 
whole force of this indignation and this hatred is directed 
against all factory owjiers combined, against the entire 
class of them, that it is ex])ended on regular and pecsistejit 
struggle against tlumi. 

Let us now make a detailed examination of our fines leg¬ 
islation. To acquaint ourselves Avilh it, we must examine 
the followijig questions: 1) In what cases or on what grounds 
does the law permit the imposition of fines? 2) What, accord¬ 
ing to the law, should be the size of the fines? 2) What 
procedure for imposing fijies is laid down in the law? 
i.c., who, according to the law, may fix the fine? May an 
appeal be lodged against it? What arrangemejits must be 
made to acquaint the worker in advance with the list of lines? 
How must the fines be recorded? 4) On what must fines be 
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expended according to the law? Wh(?re is the money kept? 
How is it expended on the workers’ needs, and on what needs? 
Finally, the last question, 5) Does the fines law cover all 
workers? 

When we have examined all these questions, we shall 
know not only what a fine is, but also all the particular rules 
and detailed regulations of Russian legislation on fines. 
And the workers need to know this, so t hat their reaction to 
each case of unjust fining may be an informed one, so that 
they may be able to explain to their comrades why there is 
injustice of one kind or another—whether because the fac¬ 
tory management are violating the law, or because the law 
itself contains such unjust regulations—and so that they 
may be able accordingly to choose a suitable form of strug¬ 
gle against o])pression. 


HI 

ON WHAT GHOUNDS MAY TIIF FACTORY OWNER 
IMPOSE FINES? 

The law says that the grounds for imposing fines, i.e., 
the misdemeanours for which the lactory owner is entitled 
to fine workers may be the lollowing: 1) defective 
work; 2) absenteeism; 3) offences against good order. “No 
penalties,” says the law, “may be imposed on other grounds.”* 
Let us examine more closely each of these three grounds 
separately. 

The first ground is defective work. The law states that 
“defective work is considered to be the production by the 
worker, through negligence, of defective articles and dam¬ 
age done by him when working to materials, machinery or 
other instruments of production.” The words “through neg¬ 
ligence” should be remembered. They are very important. 
A fijie may be imposed, accordingly, only for negligence. 
If the article proves to be of low quality not because of 
the worker’s negligence, but because, for example, the em- 

• 'J’lie law that we are speaking of is Rules for Industry, which 
is incliuled in Part Two, Volume 11 of the Russian Code of Laws. 
The law is statcMi in various urticios, whicli are numbered. Fines 
are dealt with in articles 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151 
and 152. 
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ploypr has sijpplipcl poor nialorial, Ihoii tlio ornployor has 
110 right to imposo a fine. It is necessary that the workers 
should well understand this, and, i£ a fine is imposed lor 
defective work, where the defect is due not to the worker’s 
fault., or his negligence, they must lodge a protest, because 
to impose a fine in that case is a direct violation of the 
law. Let us take another example: the wwker is doing his 
job at a lathe near an electric bulb. A piece of iron flies off, 
hits the bulb and smashes it. The employer imposes a fine 
“for damage of materials.” Has he the right to do so? No, 
he has not, because it was not through negligence that the 
worker smashed the bulb: the worker is not to blame that 
the bulb was not protected at all against bits of iron, which 
are always Hying off when work is in progress.* 

The question now arises, does this law adeqiialely pro¬ 
tect the worker? Does it protect him against the employer’s 
arbitrary conduct and the unjust imposition of fines? Of 
course not, because the employer decides at his discretion 
whether the article is of good or bad quality; fault-finding 
is always possible, it is always possible for the employer 
to increase fines for defective work and tlirough their medi¬ 
um get more work done for the same pay. The law leaves 
the worker unprotected, and gives the employer a loophole 
lor oppressing Inm. Clearly the law is partial, has been drawn 
up to the employers’ advantage and is unjust. 

How should the worker be protected? The workers have 
shown that long ago: during the 1885 strike the weavers at 
Morozov’s Nikolskoye Mill advanced, among other demands, 
the following: “that the good or bad quality of articles be es¬ 
tablished when they are liamled in, in case of disagreement, 
wdth witnesses from among the operatives working close at 
hand, all this to be recorded in the goods receipt book.” 
(This demand was recorded in an exercise-book filled up “by 
general agreement of the workers” and haMde<l in from the 
crowd to the prosecutor during the strike. The contents 
of the exercise-book were read out in court.) This demand is 

• There was a case of that sort in St. Petersburg, in the port (New 
Admiralty),where the lIarboijrnia.st^r, Verkhovsky, is wxdl known for his 
oppression of the workers. After a strike he replaced fines for breaking 
bulbs by deductions for broken bulbs from all the wwkers in the 
shop. Obviously, these deductions are just as illegal as the tines. 
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i\ fair oiks l^ocaiiso llioro ran bo no ollior way ofavort- 
ing tlio oniployer\s arbitrary conduct tlian to bring in 
witnossos wlion a (ii.S]nito arises about quality, llio witnesses 
without fail having to come from the workers’ ranks: fore¬ 
men or clerks would never dare to oppose the employer. 

The second ground for the imposition of fines is absen¬ 
teeism. What does tin? law call al^senteeism? “Absenteeism,” 
states the law, “as distinct from nnpiinctiiality or unauthor¬ 
ised quitting of work, is failure to ap|iear at work for not 
less than oin^ half of the working day.” The law considers that 
unpnnctuality or unauthorised quitting of work is, as we shall 
soon see, an “ollence against good order,” and the fine, there¬ 
fore, is a smaller one. If the worker is several hours late 
coming to the factory, lint arrives ladbre midday, this will 
not bo absenteeism, but merely aJi offence against good or¬ 
der; if, bowever, be only arrives at midday, tlnuj it is ab¬ 
senteeism. Similarly, if the worker (piils work without ])er- 
uiissioi) after midday, i.o., is away for several hours, this 
will be an offence against good onlor, but if he leaves for a 
full half-day it is absente(?i.sui. The law states that if the 
worker is absent for more than three days consecutively or 
for more than six tlays all told in a nionlli, the emf)loyer is 
entitled to discharge liim. The question arises, is absence for 
half ortlie wdjoleof a day always to be considered absenteeism? 
No. Only when there an? no valid reasons lor non-appear¬ 
ance at work. Valid reasons for Jion-appearaiico are omi- 
merated in the law. They are as follows: 1) “loss of liberty 
by the worker.” That is to say, if the worker, for example, 
is arrest(?(1 (on orders of the police or by sentenceof a magis¬ 
tral e), the employer is not entitled when dismissing tlie worker 
to fine him for absenteeism, 2) “unexpected loss of proper! y due 
to a serious accident,” 3) “fire,” 4) “Hood.” E.g., if a worker 
during the spring thaws canriotgot across tlie river,the employ¬ 
er is not entitled to fine him, 5) “sickness which makes it 
impossible for the worker to leave home” and 0) “death or 
severe illness of parents, husband, wife or children.” Iji all 
these six cases the worker is considered to have a valid oxcuso 
for non-appearance.But to avoid being fined for absenteeism, 
the worker has to produce evidence: they will not take his 
word for it in the office that he had a valid excuse for not 
appearing at work. A certificate should he secured from the 
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doctor (iri caso of sickiioss, for example) or from the police 
(ill case of lire, etc.). 11 a C(ij‘tificate cannot 1)C5 olitaineil at 
once, it should he submitted later, and a ilemand made 
that no line be iinjiosed, and if it already has been, that it 
be cancelled. 

Reganling these rules about valid reasons lor non-appear¬ 
ance, it should bo noted that they are as severe as il t hey 
applicMi to soldiers in barracks, and not lo freiJ men. They 
have been copied from those governing non-app(‘arance in 
court: if anyliody is acciiseil (»f a crime, he is summoned 
by the investigator, aiul, as the acensed, he is oliliged to 
appear. Non-appc^arance is only permit led in precisely 
t he same cas(\s as those in which workers are permitted to 
absent themselves.* Thai is to say, the attitude of the law 
is just as strict lo workers as it is to all sorts of swindlers, 
thieves, etc. Ivverybody understands why the rules about 
appearance in court are so strict; it is because the prosecu¬ 
tion of crime concerns the whole of society. The failure, 
however, of a w-orker lo a])p(»ar at his place of wTirk does 
not concern the whole of soci(dy, hut only a single (‘niployer, 
and what is more, one worker can easily I)o rojilaced by anoth¬ 
er to prevent a stoppage e,f work. Which means that there 
was no need for I Ik* laws Id haw t he strict ness of military 
law^ The capitalists, however, do not confine Ihomsolves 
to depriving the worker of all his lime, so that he may work 
in the factory; they also want lo deprive him of his will, 
of all interests and tlnuiglils other than tho.se connecteil wdth 
the factory. The worker is treated as t lioiigh he wa>ro not a 
free man. That, isxvhysiich faiilt-finding, bureaiicratic rules, 
reminiscent of barrack life, are drawn up. For example, 
waj have just seen t hat I lie law'recognises the “death or se¬ 
vere sickness of parents, hushaiid, wife or cliildroii” to be a 
valid reason lor non-appearance. It says that in the law on 
appearance in court. Exactly the same is said in the 
law about the worker’s appearance at work. That is to say, 
if, for example, the worker’s sister, and not his wife, dies, 
he must not dare to miss a day’s work, must not dare to 
spend time on funeral arrangements: liis time belongs not lo 


♦ Fxcept in I lie one case of “lire,” wliicli is not iiieiilioiicd in llio 
law about the suinmoiiiug of accused persons. 
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himspll, bill lo tho employer. As to burial, the police may 
(leal with it—no need to bother about that. According lo 
the law on appearance in court, the interests of the family 
must yield place to the interests of society, for which the 
prosecntioii of criminals is necessary. According to the law 
on appearance at work, the interests of the worker’s family 
must yield place to the interests of the employer, who must 
have his profits. And alter this, the line gentlemen who 
draw up, execute and support such laws, dare to accuse the 
workers of not valuing family life!... 

Let us sec whelher the law on fines for absenteeism is 
a lair one. If the worker slays away from w^ork for a day or 
two, that is considered absenteeism, and he is punished 
acxordiiigly, and il he is away for more than three consecu¬ 
tive days he may be dismissed. Well, and if the employer 
stops the job (e.g., for lack of orders) or jirovides work 
only live clays a week, instead of the (»slablished six? If 
the workers really poss(‘Ssed rights equal to those of the 
employers, then the law should be the same lor the employer 
as for the worker. If the worker stops work, he loses 
his jiay and pays a fine. So then, if the employer arbitrar¬ 
ily stops the job, he should, firstly, have to pay the worker 
his full wage lor tlie whole period lliat the lactory is at 
a standstill, and, secondly, he should be liable to be lined. 
But neither is laid down in the law. This example clearly 
confirms what wo said previously about lines, namely that 
they signify the enslavement of the workers by the capital¬ 
ist, they signify that the workers constitute a lowcjr class 
without rights, condemned throughout th(dr lives to WHirk 
lor the capitalists and to create their wealth, receiving 
in return a mere pittance that is insuKicient lo make liie 
even tolerable. There can be no question of the employers 
paying lines for arbitrarily .stopping jobs. But they 
do not even pay the workers their w^ages when work 
is stopped through no fault of theirs. That is a most out¬ 
rageous injustice. The law only contains the rule that the 
contract between the employer and the worker ceases 
“where there is a stoppage of work at the lactory lor more 
than 7 days, due to fire, flood, boiler explosion, or similar 
cause.” The w^orkers should strive to get a rule adopted 
making it obligatory on the factory owners to pay them wages 
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(.luring stoppages of work. Tliis demand was publicly ad¬ 
vanced by lh(5 Russian workers on January 11, 1885, during 
the woil-known strike at T. S. Morozov’s mill.* The cxer- 
ciso-book of workers’ demands contained the foIlov;ing 
point: “that the deduction for absenteeism shall not exceed 
one ruble, and the employer shall pay for days idle through 
his fault, e.g., when machinery is stopped or undergoing 
repairs, in which connection each idle day to be recorded 
in the pay-book.” The workers’ first demand (that the fine 
for absenteeism shall not exceed one ruble) was imple¬ 
mented, becoming part of the fines law of 1886. The second 
demand (that the employer pay for days idle through his 
lault) was not implemented and the workers still have to 
fight for its adoption. To ensure tliat the struggle for this 
demand is a success, alt workers should clearly understand 
the injustice of the law, should clearly understand 
what must be demanded. In each separate case when some 
factory is at a standstill and the workers get no w^ages, 
they should raise the question of the injustice of it, 
they should insist that so long as the contract with the 
employer has not been annulled, the latter is obliged to 
pay for each day, (hey should report the matter to the in¬ 
spector, whose explanation will confirm to the workers the 
point that in fact the law' does not deal with this matter 
and wdll give ri.se to discussion of the law by the workers. 
They should appeal to the courts when the possibility exists, 
requesting the exaction of payment of wages from the 
employer, and, finally, advance general demands for pay¬ 
ment for idle days. 

The third ground for the imposition of a fine is “ofTencos 
against good order.” According to the laws such offences 
include the following 8 ca.ses: 1) “unpunctuality or unauthor¬ 
ised quitting of work” (we have already indicated the dif- 

* It should he noled Miat at that time (1884-85) cases of factory 
stoppages through no fault of IJjc workers were quite frequent, as 
there was a connnercial and itidiislrial crisis: the mill owners could 
not- dispose of their slocks, and tliey tried to cut dowo production. 
For exainph?, in nocember 1884 the big Voziiesenskoye Mill (Moscow 
Gubernia, near Tali Isa Station on the Moscow-Yaroslavl Hailway) 
cut down the working week to 4 days. Tlie worlafrs, wdio were on 
piece rales, met llii.s wilh a strike that ended at the beginning of 
January 1885 in a concession from the owner. 
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liMviicc IxMwoon this and absentocusni); 2) “failure lo ob¬ 
serve on the factory premises the established rules regar¬ 
ding lire i)recaulions, in those cases where the factory 
management, by virtue of Note 1 lo y\rticle 105, do not 
consider it necessary to annul the contract, of hire con- 
clud(‘d with the workers.’' This means that where tluj 
W()rker violates tbe rules regarding lire* precautions, the law 
gives the employer the cboice of either lining the worker 
or of dismissing him ("to annul the contract of hire,” as 
the law says); ii) "failure to observe cleanliness and ti<liness 
on the factory premises”; ^i) “breaking of silence while 
work is in progress by noisiness, shouting, bawling, quar¬ 
relling, or fighting”; 5) “disobediejice.” It sJionId be noted of 
this point that the (‘inployer has the right to line the worker 
lor "disobedience” only when the latter has not fulfilled a 
legitimate letpiest, i.e., one based on the contract. If 
some arbitrary demand is made, not based on the contract 
bid ween the worker and the employer, then no line may be 
imposed lor “disobedience.” Suppose the workm* is doing a 
job at. ])iece ratios. I'he foreman tells him to drop the job 
and do another mie. The worker refuses. In that case, to fine 
tin* worker for disobedience would be wrong since he con¬ 
tracted to do one particular job ainl, since In* is on piece 
rates, for him to transfer to another would mean working 
for nothing; li) “appearance at work drunk”; 7) “organisation 
of iinauMiorised games for money (cards, pitch and loss, 
etc.)” and 8) “failure to observe factory regulations.” These 
regulations aie drawn up by the owner of each factory or 
iiiill and are conlirmed liy tlio factory inspector. Extracts 
from them are printed in the pay-hooks. The workers should 
read these regulations ainl know them, so as to chock wheth¬ 
er lin(‘s imfiosed on them for violation of factory regula¬ 
tions are legitimate or not. These regulations must be clis- 
tinguished from the law, which is the same for all mills 
and factories; internal regulations differ for each factory. 
The law is eiidorsefl or aimulled on the authority of the 
tsar; factory regulations, by the factory inspector. Hence, 
if these regulations prove to he oppressive to the workers 
Ihoir annulment may he secured by appeal to the inspector 
(should he refuse to take action, an appeal may be 
lodged with the Factory Board). To show the need for 
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(lisliiigiusliiii^^ holAvooii ilio law and iactory n*gulalioiis, 
let us Lake an oxaniplc*. Snppos(3 a worker is llfiod lor laiinro 
to put in an ap])earanco on a holiday or to work ovorlirne 
al the demand of the foreman. Is such a line proper or 
not? To answer this question we have lo know the laclory 
regulations. If they say nothing about I lie worker’s lieing 
obliged, on demand, to work overtime, then the line is 
unlawful. If, however, tlie regulations slate that the work(‘P 
is obliged, on demand of the management, lo appear on 
holidays or to work overtime, then the fine will Ix' a logit- 
irnate one. To secure the annulment ot this obligation, 
the workers must not direct their coniplnint against tlie 
fines, but demand that the factory regulations bo amended. 
All the workers must lu^ nnaninions in this, and llimi, if 
they act together, they will he aide to get the above regu¬ 
lations cancelled. 


IV 

now RIC. MAY FIMOS BIl? 

We now know all the cases in which the law permits the 
fining of workers. Let us see what the law says about I ho 
size of tho fines. Tlie Jaw does not fix one level lor all 
factories. It only sets a maximum. This maximum is 
indicated separately for each of the three cases where fines 
may be imposed (defective work, absenteeism and offences 
against good order). For absenteeism the maximum fines 
are the following: under time rates, not more than six days’ 
earnings (reckoning fines lor the whole month), that is to 
say, in the course of one month fines tor absenteeism cannot 
be imposed to the amount of more tlian six days’ earnings.* 
If, how^cver, payment is liy the piece, then Ihe maxiniuin 
fine for absenteeism is 1 ruble per day and not more than 
a total of 3 rubles per mouth. Moreover, where the worker 
does not put in an appearance, bo forfeits his pay lor all 
the time missed. Further, the maximum fine lor olTences 
against good order is one ruble for each separate violation. 

• The uiaximuin fine for one day’s alisentceisnj under time rales 
is not indicaled. All that is said is: “coiTcsponding to the worker’s 
wages.” The exact size of the fines, as we shall soon see, is displayed 
in each factory in a lahJc of ix^uallies. 
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Finally, as regards fines for defeclive work, no maxinuim is 
indicated in the law at all. One more maximum is indicateil, 
a general one embracing all lines: for non-appearance, of¬ 
fences against good order, and defective work combined. 
All these penalties combined “shall not exceed one-third of 
the earnings to which the W'orker is actually entitled on pay¬ 
day.” In other words, if, say, 15 rubles are due to the worker, 
fines may not, according to the laws amount to more than 
5 rubles—for all violations, absenteeism and defects com¬ 
bined. It more than that amount in fines has accumulated, 
the employer must reduce them accordingly. In that case, 
liow^ever, the law gives the owner another right, namely, 
that of cancelling the contract where the fines total more 
than one-third of the worker’s earnings.* 

These regulations concerning maximum lines are, it must 
be said, too severe on the worker, and protect the employer 
at his expense. Firstly, the law permits too high a level of 
fines, amounting to as much as one-third of earnings. This 
is a disgracefully high level. Let us compare this maximum 
with well-known cases of particularly big fines. The factory 
inspector of Vladimir Gubernia, Mr. Mikulin (wdio has 
wTitten a book about the new law of 188G), speaks of the 
high level of factory fines before the law was adopted. 
Fines were heaviest in the weaving industry, and the heav¬ 
iest fines at a weaving mill amounted to 10%, i.e., one- 
tenth of the workers" earnings. The factory inspector of 
Vladimir Gubernia, Mr. Peskov, in his report** cites the 
following examples of particularly heavy lines. The heaviest 
of them was one of 5 rubles 31 kopeks, out of earnings to¬ 
talling 32 rubles 31 kopeks. This equals 16.4% (16 kopeks 
per ruble), i.e., just less than a sixth of the earnings. That 
fine was called a heavy one, and not by the worker, but by 
the inspector. Yet our law permits fines to be twice as heavy, 
to amount to one-third of earnings, or 33*/, kopeks per 

* The worker who considers this cancellation of the contract 
to be wrong, may appeal to the courts, but the period during which 
such an appeal may be lodged is a very short one—one month (count¬ 
ing, of course, from the day of dismissal). 

•• The first report for 1885. Only the first reports of factory inspec¬ 
tors were printed, the government having immediately stopped further 
printing. 1'hc state of affairs in the factories must have been wonder- 
mi, if tiicy were afraid of a description of it being published. 
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ruble! EvidoiiLly, no more or less deceiil factory lias iiiiposcMl 
such fines as are perinilled by our laws. Let us take the data 
on fines at T. S. Morozov’s Nikolskoye Mill before the strike 
of January 7, 1885. The fines at this mill were heavier, 
according to witnesses, than at tlu* siirroiiiuling mil Is. 
They were so outrageous that 11,001) workers C()ui[>letely 
lost their patience. We shall very liktdy not err if we take 
this mill as an example of one where liiu^s were outrageous. 
But how lieavy were the fines there? Foreman weavm*Shorin 
testified in court, as we have aln^ady stated, that fines 
amounted to anything up to half t he earnings, aJid, generally 
speaking, ran from ^10% to bO^/o, from oO to 50 kopc'ks per 
ruble. But in the first place, this testimony was not con¬ 
firmed by ])recise data; and, secondly, it relates either to spe¬ 
cific cases or to one workshop. When the strikers were tric'd, 
some data on fines were read out in court. The earnings 
(inontlily) and fines of 17 workers were* cited: the earnings 
totalled 179 rubles 0 kopcdcs, while the lines totalled 29 
ruiiles 05 kopeks. This means 10 kopeks in fines per ruble 
earned. Tlie biggest fijj(> of all these 17 cases was 5 rutiles 
85 kopeks out of 12 rubles 10 kopeks earnings. This equals 
31* j, kopeks ])er ruble, and is at any rale less than what is 
permitted by our law. It is better, howeveu*, to take the data 
tor the whole factory. Fines iin}K)sed in the year 1884 were 
heavier than in previous years and amoTUited to 23*/^ kopeks 
per ruble (this was the highest figure: the fines constituting 
lrom20®/4 to 23*/^ per cent of earnings). So then, at a factory 
which became notorious for its ahomiiiably high fines, these 
wore at any rate lower iJiaii tho.so permitted by Kussiaii law!... 
Tlieie’s iio gainsaying that the workers are well protected Iiy 
such a law! The strikeus at Morozov’s demanded that “fiiuiS 
should ijol exceed 5?o of earnings; furthermore, the worker 
must be warned about i)ad work and be called in not more 
than twice a month.” The fines permitted by oiir legisla¬ 
tion can only be compared with the ijiterest drawn by usu¬ 
rers. It is hardly likely that any employer will dare to pile 
up fiucjs to that extent; the law allows it, hut the workers 
will not permit it..* 

* One cannot but nolc in Ibis regard that Mr. Mikliailovsky, 
formerly Chief Factory Inspector of the St. IMersburg urea, con¬ 
siders it quite proper to call Lliis law ''a Iruly pliilaiiLliropic reform. 
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Whal i]isliijgiiisli(‘s our Jaws on tlio size of fines is not only 
their aJioniinahle opjn’essiveness luit also tlieir gross iiijus- 
lice. If the fine is too big (more tlian ono-tliird), the em¬ 
ployer may cancel the coiilract; the worker, however, 
is not given a similar right, i.e., the riglit to leave the fac¬ 
tory if fines are imposed on him to such an amount that 
they exceed a third of his earnings. It is clear that the law 
is only concerned about the factory owner, as t hough fines are 
due ojily to the fault of the workers. Actually, however, 
everybody knows that the factory owners frequently 
impose fines without the workers being to blame at all, e.g., 
in order to speetl up the workers. The law only protects 
the factory owner against tlie bad worker, but does not 
protect the worker against the all loo oppressive employer. 
In the latter case, therefore, tlie workers have nobody to 
turn to for protection. They must take thought for them¬ 
selves and for the struggle against the employers. 


V 

WHAT IS THE PHCJCEDUfiE FOR IMPOSING FINES? 

We have already slated that by law fines are imposed 
“on the authority” of factory managements “themselves.” 
Regarding appeals against their instructions the law says 
that “there is no appeal against fines imposed on the 
workers by factory managers. If, however, on visi¬ 
ting a factory, officials of the Factory Inspectorate 
discover from the statements of w^orkers tliat fines have 
been impo.sed on them in contravention to the require¬ 
ments of the law^ the manager shall be prosecuted.” This 
provi.sion, as you see, is very unclear and contradictory. 

wliicli diK?s siipmiio Jionoiir to I he Russian Imperial Goveriinierit’s 
concern for I he working classes.” ('Fhis view is expressed in tlie hook 
on Russian manufacturing industry putdished by the Russian Govern- 
irient for the tlhicago World Fair of 1893.) Such is the concern of 
the Russian Governmenl!!! Before the law was adopted, when there 
\ras no law at ail, there were avaricious employers who robbed tlio 
workers of 23 kopeks per ruble. Yet the law in its concern for the 
workers says: do not retain more than 33*/* (thirty-three and a third) 
kopeks per ruble! But thirly-tbrce kopeks witliout the tiiird can be 
retained now by law. “A truly philanlhropic reform” indeodi 
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Oil tho one hand, the worker is told that tliere can be no ap¬ 
peal against a fine imposed. Yet on the other hand he is 
told that Hie workers may “make statements” to the inspec¬ 
tor about fines imposed “in contravention to the law.” 
Anybody who has not had occasion to acijuaint himself 
with Russian laws may ask what is the difference between 
“to make a statement about iinlawliil action” and “to appeal 
against nnlawlul action”? There is none, but the purpose 
of this pettifogging provision of the law is very clear: the 
law is meant to curtail the worker's right to appeal 
against unfair and nnlawlul fining by factory owners. 
Now if a worker should complain to an inspector about a 
fine unlawfully imposed, the inspector could reply that “the 
law does not permit appeals against fining.” Are there many 
workers acquainted with this tricky law who could reply 
in turn: “1 am not appealing, I am merely making a state¬ 
ment”? Inspectors are appointed for the express purpose of 
ensuring the observance ol the laws regulating the relations 
between workers and employers, it is the duty of inspec¬ 
tors to accept all statements concerning the non-observ¬ 
ance of the law. The inspector, according to regulations 
(see Instructions to Factory Inspectorale Olficials,** en¬ 
dorsed by the Minister of Finance), must have reception 
days, not less than one a week, on which to give oral ex- 
planalions to persons requiring them; furthermore, an an¬ 
nouncement of these days must be displayed in each factory. 
Thus, if the workers know the law and arc determined not 
to permit any departures from it, then the trickery of the 
law now referred to will be in vain, and the workers will 
be able to secure the observance of the law. Are they entitled 
1o the return of lines paid, if these were wrongly imposed? 
The common-sense answer should, of course, be “yes.” 
The employer must surely not be allowed to fine the worker 
wrongly and to refuse to return money wTongly exacted. 
It turns out, however, that wdien the law was discussed ia 
the Council of Sl ate,” it deliberately decided to be silent 

on this point. The members of the Council of State found 
that to afford the workers the right to demand the return 
of wrongly exacted money “will lower in the workers’ eyes 
the importance with which it is intended to endow the fac¬ 
tory manager, with a view to maintaining order among 



tlio workers.” That is Jiow slatesiiieii juil^e tlie workers! 
If a fac tory owner has wrongly peiialiscMl a worker, the laller 
shoLihl not l>e given the right to demand the return of his 
money. But why ileprive the worker of Ins money? Because 
complaints “will lower the importance of the managers”! 
That is to say, “the importance of the managcM’s” ami “Iho 
maintenance of order in Iho factories” are only based on the 
workcMS not knowing tlieir rights and “not <laring” to com¬ 
plain against thcise in charge, even if they violate^ the law! 
So tht? slatesmen are positively afrai<] lest the worken-s take 
it into their heads to see to the proper impositioji of lines! 
'J'he workers should thank the memhers of the Council (d‘ 
State for th(?ir forthrightness in showing them what the 
workers may e.\|)('(t of the government. The workers must 
sliow’ that they consi^ler lhemselv(\s human beings just as 
much as the factory owners do, and that they have no intend ion 
(d allowing tliemselves to he treated as dumb cattle. Thme- 
iore the workers must make it llieir duly not to let a sijigle 
case oI wrongful lining pass without appeal, and uidailingly 
prc'sent a demand for the return of their money—either to 
the iiispiH’tor, or, in case ol his refusal, to the courts. pAen 
it the workers achieve nolliing, either from the inspectors, 
or Irorri tin? con:l‘s Ibeii elTorts will still not be in vain, 
but will open (he eyes of the workers, and will show 
them how onr laws treat the workers’ rights. 

So tlien, we now know that lines are imposed on the man- 
ageis’ “own authority.” But at each factory the lines may 
be of dilVererd amounts (since llie law merely indicates the 
iiiaximui!! alxive which lines may not be imposeil) ajid there 
may be dillereid. lactory regulaiions. That is why the law 
reipiiros that all violations liable to lines, anil the measure 
of tlie line for each violation be indicated in advance 
in the taiHe of penalties. This table is draw-n up liy each 
lactory owner separately, and is endorsed by the factory 
inspector. It must be displayed, according to law, in each 
workshop. 

To render possible a clieck on whether fines are being im¬ 
posed properly, and in what number, it is necessary that 
all the fines without exceptiou lie properly recorded. The 
law iei|uin\‘i that tines must ho recorded in the worker’s 
pay-book “not later than three days tollowing the dale of 
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imposit ion.” This record must, iiidiralo, first, the groiimis 
tor Ilit3 imposition of the fine (i.e., f )r >vhat the fine lias 
lieen imposed — for defective work and for exactly what 
work, lor ahsenleeism, or fur violating regulations, and exact¬ 
ly which), and, secondly, the ainonnt of the penalty. The 
registration of lines in the pay-hook is ni'cessary to enable 
I lie workers to check whet her fines are properly imposed 
and to enter an appisil in good time in case of any illegal 
action. Knrther, the fines must- all he nn’-orded in a special 
book with numbered pages which has to be kept in each 
lactory t-o make it jiossible for all fines to !>(» cln»ckeil by the 
Inspectorate. 

In this regard it may not be siiperflnons to say a couple 
of words about appeals against fa( tory owikms and inspectors, 
since the bulk ol the workers do not know howMo appeal 
and to whom. According to the law, appeals against any 
violations of the law at a lactory should bo addressed 
to the factory inspector, lie is obligcMl to accept ver¬ 
bal and written complaints. Should the factory inspector 
lail to meet the request, a statement may be addressiMl to 
a senior inspector, who is also oblig(Ml to have reception 
days for hearing statements. In aiblitiojj, the senior inspec¬ 
tor’s ollice must be open daily lor persons who need to make 
inquiries or to receive explanations or to make statements 
(see 1 nslruclions to Factory Inspectorate Ollicials, p. 18). 
Appeals against the ins|)eclor’s d(H*ision may hi* addresseil 
to the (lubernia Factory AfTairs l^oard.* The time limit for 
these appeals, as provided by law, is one month counting 
Iroin the day the inspector announces his decision. Further, 
appeals against decisions of the Factory Hoard may be made 
to the Minister ol Finance, the time limit being the same. 

As yon see, the law contains the names ol many people 
to whom a])peals may be addressed. And the right to appeal 
belongs alike to the factory owner and the worker. The only 
trouble is that this protection is merely a paper one. The 

♦ Who constiliile tfiu Factory Hoard? TIh' riO\(*rnor, the Prose¬ 
cutor, the (Uiief of tlie F^olice Adiiiioislration, the Factory Inspector 
and iivo fartonf nwnprs. If we were to add the prison governor and tlio 
ofticer commanding the C.ossacks, we would have all the ofhcials who 
give effect to “the concern of tlie Hussian Imperial (iovenuiieiil for 
the working classes.” 



factory owner is fully able to proscuit his appeals—lie has 
time to spare, fuiuLs to get a lawyer’s services, etc., and 
that is why tlie factory owners really present appeals against 
the inspectors, go all the way to the minister and liavo 
already secured preferential Irealinent of various kinds. 
As far as the worker is concerned, however, this right to 
present appeals is inendy a paper one. First ot all, he has 
no lime to make the round ol the inspectors and oiiic(\s. 
He works ajid is lined for“ahseiiteeism." lie lacks the money 
to obtain a lawyer’s services. He does not know the laws, 
and therefore cannot stand up for his rights. The author¬ 
ities, on the other hand, not only do nothing to acquaint 
the workers with the laws, but on the contrary try to hide 
them from the workers. To anybody who refuses to believe 
this we shall cite the following regulation from the liistruc- 
litms to Factory Ijispectorate Officials (these instructions 
were endorsed by the minister and explain the rights and 
duties of factory in.spectors): “All explanations to the owner 
ef an industrial establishment, or to the manager of same, 
relating to cases of violation of the law and to ol)ligatory 
regulations published in pursuance of it are made by the 
factory ins[iector, but only in the absence of the worker.”* 
There you have it. If the fact(»ry owner violates the law, 
the inspector must not dare speak to him ol it/n 
of lhew()rk€rs—\\\Q minister forbidsit! Otherwise the workers 
may perhaps really get to know the law ami start demanding 
that it be put into elTect! Small wonder that Moskov^ 
skiye Vedomosti wrote that that would be Jiothing but “cor¬ 
rupt ion”! 

Every worker knows that appeals, especially against the 
inspector, are almost completely beyond his reach. Of course, 
we do Jiot wish to say that the workers should not appeal: 
on the contrary, whenever any pos.sil)ility at all exists, they 
should certainly lodge appeals, because only in that way 
will the workers get to know their rights and learn to under¬ 
stand in wdiose interests the factory laws are written. All we 
wish to say is that appealscannot secure any serious and gen¬ 
eral iinprovemont in the workers’conditions. To achieve that 


• ISiote to Arlielo 26 of the luslrucliuus. 
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only ONO way exisls, nanioly, that llio workers unile Lo up- 
Jiolfl tJit?ir ri^lils, to combat oppression by the employers, 
anil to win more decenl oarnings and shorter working hours. 


VI 

WHAT, ACCOHDJN(; TO LAW, SHOULD 
Tilt: FINES BE SPENT ON? 

Let us now turn to the last question concm-ning fines. 
Ilow are the lines spent? We have already said that before 
1S80 the money went into the pockets of the factory 
owners. But lliis system resulted in such a mass of 
abuses, and exasperated the workers to such a degree that 
the employers I hiunselves began to appreciate the need for 
abolishing it. At some factories the practice arose sponla- 
neously of using the lines to pay benefits to the workers. 
For example, at that same Morozov mill the established prac¬ 
tice oven before the 1885 strike was that lines for smoking 
and for bringing vodka oji the premises should go towards 
benefits for tlie crippled and lines for defective work, to the 
employer. 

The new law of 1886 laid down the general rule that 
fines must not go into the employer’s pocket. It states that 
“penalties imposed on the workers go in each factory lo form 
a special fund in the charge of the factory management. 
This fund may bo used, by permission of the inspector, 
only for the needs of the wwkers themselves, according to 
regulations published by the Minister of Finance in agreement 
with the Minister of Internal Affairs.” So then, fines, accord¬ 
ing to law, must only go to meet the inicds of the workers 
themselves. The fines arc the workers’ own money, deduc¬ 
tions from their earnings. 

The regulalions for the expenditure of the fines fund 
mentioned in the law w'ere only issued in 1890 (Deceml»er 4), 
i.e., a total of years after the promulgation of the law’. 
The regulations state that the fines are expended, in the 
main, on the following needs of the w^orkers: “a) on grants 
to w^orkers who have become totally incapacitated or who 
have temporarily lost the ability to W'ork because of illness.” 
At the present time w’orkers who have been ijijured are usu- 




ally wiMiout any iikmiis oI siilisislciico. In unU?!* to lake the 
factory owiilm- to court they usually live at tlie expense of the 
lawytMS who are in charge of I heir case and who, in return 
lor the sops they give lo the workers, get I he bulk of the coin- 
]H>nsalion awards. And if the worker is ojdy likely to get a 
small compensation through the court, he will not even find 
a lawyer. In such cases use should always be made of 
the fines money; if the worker gets a grant from the fines 
fund ho will manage somehow for a time and will be able 
to secure the service's of a lawyer to conduct his case against 
the employer, witlioiit his poverty driving him out. of the 
clutches of the employer into those of the lawyer. Workers 
who lose their jobs Ihiough sickness slioiild also secure grants 
from their fines fund.* 

In interpretation of this first point of the regulations, 
the St. Petersburg Factory Hoard decided that grants slioulcl 
bo made on the basis of a doctor’s certificate, lo the extent 
of not more I ban half the previous earnings. Let us note in 
parenthesis that the St. Petersburg Factory Board adopted 
this decision at its so.ssion of April 2(), 1895. The interpre- 
talion was accordingly given 4/2 years alter the issue of 
the regulations, while the regulations were made 3% years 
alt(3r issue of the law. Consequently, eij^ht years in all were 
required merely for the law to be adequately i?iterpreted\\ 
How many years will now lie reejuired lor the law lo become 
generally known, and to be actually applied? 

Secondly, disbur.sements from the fines fund are made 
“b) for grants to working women in tin? last period of preg¬ 
nancy and who have ceased w'ork 2 weeks before confinemeiiL.” 
According to the interpretation of the St. l^etersburg Fac¬ 
tory Board, disbursements must only be made during a pe¬ 
riod of 4 weeks (two before and two alter coiifiiiement) and 
to the extent of half the previous earnijigs. 

Thirdly, grants are made “c) where property is lost or 
damaged due to fire or other mislortuiio.** According to the 
interpretatioii of the St. Pelershiirg Hoard, a police certificate 
is presented as evidence in such cases and the size of the 

* II slands to reason that the fact of securing a grant from the 
fines fund does not deprive the worker t>f the right to dcmaiid compen¬ 
sation from the employer in case, for example, of injury. 
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jrrant mnsl jiot oxcoojI UviKtliirds ol‘ a liail-year’s earnings 
(i.e., four months’ earnings). 

Fourthly, and finally, grants are made M) for burial.” 
According to tlie interpretation of t he St. Petersburg Board, 
these grants are made only in the case cd workers who were 
employed and died at the factory in cjuestion, or of tlieir 
parents and children. Tin* amount of the grants is from 10 
to 20 rubles. 

Such are the four cas(»s mentioned in the regulations in 
which grants are made. But the workers have the right to 
receive grants in other cases, too: the regiilalions slate that 
grants are iruule “in the main” in those 4 cases. The workers 
are entitled to receive grants for all sorts of recpiirements, 
and not oidy for those enumerated. The St. Petersburg 
Board in its interpretation of the regulations concern¬ 
ing fines (this interpretation is Ining up in factories) 
also says tliat “the allocation of grants in all other cases is 
made l)y ])ermission of the Inspectorate*,” and the Board 
added that grants should under no circumstances rculnce 
the factory’s disbursements on various institutions (e.g., 
schools, hospitals, etc.) and compulsory expeinlitures 
(e.g., on keeping premises occupied by the workers in prop¬ 
er repair, on medical aid, etc.). This means I hat the making 
of graJils from the fines fund does not entitle the factory 
owner to consider this an expenditure of his own; it is not 
hi.s expenditure but that of the workers themselves. The 
factory owner’s disbursemmits must remain as before. 

The St. Petersburg Board laid down one more regulation — 
“the total regular grants made must not exceed one half of 
the annual receipts from fines.” Here a distinction is made 
between regular grants (which are made over a definite 
period, for example*, to a sick or injured person) and lump¬ 
sum grants (which are made once, e.g., for burial or in 
case of fire). In order to leave funds for lump-sum grants, 
the regular grants must not exceed half the total fines. 

How can grants be got from the fines fund? The workers 
must, according to the regulations, apply for grants to the 
employer, who makes them by permission of the inspector. 
If the employer refu.ses, an appeal should he made to the 
inspector, who may award a grant on his own author¬ 
ity. 
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Tlio Factory Hoard may allow roliabic employers to make 
small grants (of up to 15 rubles) without requesting the in- 
sp(?ctor’s permission. 

Fines to a total of 100 rul)les are kept in the employer’s 
possession, while larger sums are plaetMl in a savings bank. 

Should any factory close down, the lines lund is trans¬ 
ferred to the gubernia general workers* fund. It is not 
slated in the regulations how this “workers’ lund” (about 
which the workers do not and cannot kjiow anything) is 
e^peInled. It shoubi, we are told, l)e kept in the State Bank 
“pending further instructions.” If even in the capital it 
r(^()uire(l 8 years for regulations to be made about the dis¬ 
bursement of the lines funds at the different factories, more 
than a dozeJi years will very likely lie required before regu¬ 
lations are devisetl for the disbursement of the “gubernia 
genital workers’ fund.” 

Such are the regulations concerning the disbursement 
ol the lines money. As you see, they are distingnished by 
their extreme complexity and intricacy; no wonder, there¬ 
fore, that to this day the workersarealmost totally unaware 
of their existence. This year (1895) notices about these reg¬ 
ulations are lieing put up at the factories of St. Peters¬ 
burg.* The workers themselves must now try to make 
these regulations generally known, must ensure that the 
workers learn to view grants from the lines fund properly— 
not as sops from the owners, not as charity, but as their owm 
money made up of deductions from their earnings and 
disbursed only to meet t heir needs. The \vorkers have every 
right to demand that this money be distributed to them. 

Plegarding these regulations we must speak, firstly, of 
how they are applied, and of what inconveniences and what 
abuses arise. Secondly, we must see whether they have been 
drawn up fairly, and whether they adequately uphold the 
interests of the workers. 


• Ttius, in St. Pcler.sburg it was only in 1895 lliaL steps were 
taken to iinptonient the liiKfS law of 188(). Yet Mr. Mikhailovsky, 
the Ciliicf Inspector, whom we mentioned above, said in 1898 that the 
law of 1880 “is now being scrupulously put into effect.” This little 
example sliuws us what an impudent lie is contained in the Chief 
Factory Jn.speclor’s hook, intended as it is to acquaint tlie Americans 
with the Russian factory system. 
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As to the application of the regulations wo must, point 
first, of all to the following intorprotalien given by the 
St. Potorsburg Factory Hoard; “If at any particular moment 
no fines inoiioy is available ... tin? workers may not present 
any claims to the factory managements.” The question, how¬ 
ever, arises: how will the workers know whether or Jiot fijjes 
money is available, and if it is, how much there is of it? 
The Factory Hoard argues as t hough the workers know this— 
yet it lias taken no trouble to let the workers know 
the state of the lines fund, nor has it obliged the lac- 
tory owners to hang up notices about the lines money. 
Does the Factory Hoard really imagine that it is sufficient 
for the workers to learn about it from the em])loyor, who 
will drive applicants away when there is no fines money 
in hainl? That would be <lisgraceful because the employers 
would then treat workers desirous of receiving grants as 
though they were beggars. The workers must ensure that 
at each factory an announcement is displayed month¬ 
ly about the state of the fines fund, indicating how much 
cash is in hand, how much has been rocedved in the past 
month, and how" much has been expended and “on what 
items.” Otherwise the workers will not know how much 
they can get; they will not know whether the fines fund can 
meet all their requirements or only part of them, in which 
case it would he fairest to choose the most urgent items. 
Some of the best organised factories have themselves intro¬ 
duced .such announcements: in St. Petersburg, I think, 
it is done at the Siemens and ITalske works and at the gov¬ 
ernment cartridge factory. It every time the w^orker has 
a discussion with the inspector, he insistently draws atten¬ 
tion to this and urges the need for displaying a notice, the 
workers as a whole will certainly secure the adoption of 
it everywhere. Further, it would be very convenient for the 
w’orkers if printcil forms* were available at facto¬ 
ries for applications for grants from th(5 fines fund. Such 
forms have been introduced, for example, in Vladimir Gu¬ 
bernia. It is not easy for the worker himself to put the whole 

* Tliat is to say, forms on which the application is already printed, 
blank spaces being left in whicli to write the name of the factory, 
the grounds for the application, address, signature, etc. 



how to write all that is requiriMl, whereas the I'orm cojilains 
all items, and all he has lo do is to fill in a lew words in 
the blank spaces. If forms are not inlrodiiced, many workers 
will have to get clerks to write their a pplical ions for them, and 
this involves expenditure. Of course, the applications may, 
according to the regulations, he oral; hut, firstly, the worker 
has in any case lo g(‘t the police or doctor’s cm-tiiicale re^ 
(|nired hy t he n'gulat ions (where an application lorm is used, 
the certifying statement is recordejl on tin* I'orm itsell), 
and, .secondly, where the application is oral, some em|)loy(u‘ 
will perhaps refuse lo reply, whereas he is obliged to reply 
to one iruule in writing. Applications made to the factory 
olfice oji priided loiins will de])rive them of the men¬ 
dicant characl(»r which the employers try to attach to them. 
Many lactory owners are particularly dissatisfied with 
the fact that the lines money * accorriing to the law’ -- 
goes not into their j)ockels, l)nt to serve th(» needs of the 
workers. That is why many tiotiges and devices have been 
invented lor hamhoo/ling tlie workers and inspectors and 
evading the law. As a warning to the workers we shall 
mention a few" such devic(‘S. 

Sonui factory owners have not recorded lines as such but as 
money issinnl to the worker. The w’orker is fiiunl a ruble, but 
the record made in the book says that he has l)een issued 
a ruble. When deducted from the pay this ruble remains 
in the emf)loyer’s pocket. That is not just evasion of the 
bnv, it is downright cheating, fraud. 

Other factory owmers do not record fines for absenteeism; 
instead they do not credit tlie worker with ail his days 
worked, i.e., if, say, the w-orker ahseJits himself one day 
in the w’eek, he is not credited with five days* wa)rk, hut 
with four, the wage of one day (which should have been a 
line for ahseriteei.siii and should have gone to tlie fines fund) 
going to the employer. This again is slieer fraud. Inciden¬ 
tally let us note that the workers are quite helpless against 
such fraud,* because they are not told of the state of the lines 
lund. Only if detailed monthly notices are posted (in- 

* 'riiat sucti fraud is practised is related by none other tiiaji Air. 
Mikiilin, the Fariory Jnspeclur of Vladimir Gubernia, in bis book 
about tlie ncw' law of 188(). 
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tlicalin^ tlie iiiinibor ol linos iniposod oach wook in each 
S(»paral(? \vorkslio]i) i*an I ho workors soo lo il. that I ho finos 
roally to llio linos fiiiid. IihIcwmI, who will soo lo il that all 
Ihoso nurords aro curroot, if not llio workors Ihornsolvos? 
Tho laclory insp(K lors? But how is I ho inspoclor lo discovor 
that snch and such a iignro has Ikmmi fraudnioiitly onlored 
into tlu‘ hook? Mr. Mikniin, a faclory inspoclor, in dealing 
with such fraud, roinarks: 

“In all such cases it was ovci'odiiigly dilliciill to discovor 
tho ahnsos, if I Juno was no direct ndintnico to same in tho 
shape ol workers’ complaints.*' Tho inspoclor himself admits 
liis inahility lo discovor frainl if the workers do not point 
it out.. And tin* workers cannot do so if the factory owners 
ar(‘ not ohligod lo put np iiolict^s ahonl fines imposed, 

Slill other factory owners have invenlod more convoniont 
nndhods of duping the workers and evading the law, methoils 
so cunning and underhanded as to make it ditlicult to lind 
fault with them. Many cotton mill owners in \'ladimir Gu- 
Ijornia applied for tho inspoclor's endorsement of two or 
even three rales instea<l of oidy one lor each kind of cot Ion 
cloth; in a footnole lo (he list it was stated that weavers 
producing cloth that is fanllless are paid Ihe top rate, those 
producing cloth that is faulty are paid rale iS'o. 2, while 
cloth that is considered damaged is paid for at the lowest 
rate.* It is clear why this cunning arrangement was invenl- 
ed: the difference Jietweim the lop and bollom rates went 
into the owner’s pocket, while tJje difference actually meant 
a penalty for defective work and therefore should have gone 
into the fines fiiinl. This was clearly a gross evasion of the 
law, ami not only of the fines law, but also of the law on rale 
endorseineni; the rale is endorsed so as to prevent the employ¬ 
er arbitrarily altering the wages, whereas if not one, but 
several rates exist, he obviously is given the fullest license. 

The factoiy inspc'ctors saw that such rates were ''cvidmtlij 
aimed at evading the law” (all this is related hy the sell- 
same Mr. Mikniin in the above-mentioned hook); neverthe¬ 
less, \\n>y "'considered they had no rigliV" to oppose the respect¬ 
ed factory-owning “gentlemen.” 

* Such rales arc in operation in sonic St. Polershurg mills; for 
example, it is .statc^d that for such and such a quantity of cloth tlio 
worker gets from 20 to 50 kopeks. 
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Why, ol' courses. It is no oasy matter opposing tlie 
owiKurs (not one, hut several employers simnltaneously hit 
on this way of doing things!). But suppose the workers, 
and not “Messrs.” the Mill Owners, tried to evade the law? 
It would be interesting to know whether there would be a 
single factory inspector throughout the Russian Empire 
who would '"consider he had no righT to oppose the workers 
in an attempt to evade the law. 

Tims, these two- ajid I Jn*ee-storey rales were endorsed by 
the Factory Inspeclorate and put into operation, it turned 
out, however, that Messrs, the Mill Owners, who invent 
ways of evading the law, and Messrs, the Insjjectors, who 
do not consider they have the right to hinder the owners 
in their good intention, are not alone in their interest in the 
rate problem ... the workers, too, are interested. The 
workers proved to lack that gentle tolerance of the mill 
owners’ knavish tricks, and “considered they had the right” 
to pi-event these mill owners from swindling them. 

These rates, Mr. Inspector Mikulin tells us, “aroused 
such dissatisfaction among tlie workers that it was one of 
the chief causes of the violent disorders which broke out 
and required the intervention of armed force.” 

That’s the sort of thing which is going on! At first they 
“considered they had no right” to prevent Messrs, the 
Mill Owin^rs from violating the law and bamboozling the 
workers—but when the workers, indignant at these iniq¬ 
uities, revolted, armed force was “required”! But why was 
this armed force “required” against the workers, who were 
upholding their lawful rights, and not against the mill 
owners, who were obviously violating the law? At all events, 
it was only after the workers revolted that “rates of this 
kind were abolished by order of the Governor.” The work¬ 
ers stood their ground. The law was not introduced by 
Messrs, the Factory Inspectors, but by the workers them¬ 
selves, who had shown that they would not permit anybody to 
slight them and would stand up lor their rights. “Subsequent¬ 
ly,” relates Mr. Mikulin, “the Factory Inspectorate refused 
to endorse such rates.” Thus tlie workers taught the inspec¬ 
tors to give (‘ffecl to the law. 

It was, however, only the Vladimir mill owners who were 
taught that lesson. Yet factory owners are the same every- 
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where, whether they are in Vladimir, Moscow, or St. Peters¬ 
burg. The attempt of the Vladimir mill owners to circumvent 
the law was a failure, but the method they devised not only 
remained, but was even improved on by a certain St. Pe¬ 
tersburg factory owner of genius. 

What was the rnetliod of the Vladimir mill owners? It 
was that of not using the Avord fine, but of replacing it by 
other words. If 1 say that Iho workc^r, in case of defective 
work, gets a ruble less, that will be a line, and it will 
have to go into the lines fuinl. But if I say that, in case of 
defective work, the worker is paid at a lower rate, then that 
will not be a fine, and the ruble will land in my pocket. 
That was how the Vhniimir mill owners argued, but the 
workers rebuffed them. One can argue in a slightly differ¬ 
ent way, too. One can say: where work is defective the work¬ 
er will be paid without bonus; then again this will not be 
a line, and the ruble will land in the employer’s pocket. 
That is the line of argument devised by Yakovlev, the art¬ 
ful owner of a St. Petersburg engineering works. He says 
the following: you will get a ruble a day, but if you are not 
guilty of any misdemeanours, absenteeism, incivility, or 
(lefective work, you will get a “bonus” of 20 kopeks. If, 
howev(»r, a misdemeanour does take place, the employer 
deducts twenty kopeks, and, of course, puts them in his 
pocket—because, after all, it is “bonus” money and 
not a line. All laws indicating what are the misdemeanours 
for which penalties may be imposed, and in what measure, 
and how they should be spent on the workers’ needs, are 
non-existent so far as Mr. Yakovlev is concerned. The laws 
refer to “fines,” and he is dealing with “bonuses.” The astute 
factory owner continues to this day to swindle the workers 
by his pettifogging tricks. The St. Petersburg Factory In¬ 
spector very likely also did ""not consider he had the righr 
to prevent this evasion of the law. Let us hope that the work¬ 
ers of St. Petersburg will not lag behind those of Vladimir 
and will teach the inspector and the factory owner how 
to observe the law. 

To show what huge suras of money arc collected out of 
the fines, let us quote reports on the size of fines funds in 
Vladimir Gubernia, 
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Cirauts liogan io \h> (listril)iitcil (1u>it in lM?l»ruary 1891. 
By OcIoIkm' 1891, grants hail hiMMi niadt^ to 8,()()rj |H‘rsons to 
a total of 25,458 rubles 59 kopeks. By October 1, 1891, the 
lines fund lotalletl 470,052 rubles 45 kopeks. Incidentally, 
reference sliould be made Id another of the uses to which 
tlie lin(?s luiul is put. At a certain factory the lines fund 
amounted to 8,242 rnl)les 4() kopeks. The factory went bank¬ 
rupt, ami the workers were left to face the winter without 
food or work. Then grants totalling 5,820 rubles of this 
fund were <listributed among the workers, of whom there 
wane as many as 800. 

From October 1, 1891, to October J, 1892, lines total¬ 
ling 94,055 rubh's 47 kopeks, were imposcMl, while grants 
made to (>,312 pfusons ajnoiinled to only 45,200 rubles 52 
kopeks. The grants were distribnl<»d as follows: 208 per¬ 
sons were given monthly disability pensions to a total 
ol (>,198 rubles 20 ko|)eks, that is to say an av(»rage annual 
grant of 30 rubles per person (these beggarly grants are made 
while tens of thousands of rubles, lines jiioney, are lying lui- 
used!). Further, in connection with loss of ])ropcrty 1,037 per¬ 
sons were given a tot al of 17,827 rubles 12 kopeks, an average 
of 18 rubles per person. Kxpeclaiil mothers received 10,(>41 ru¬ 
bles 81 kopeks, in 2,(>(>9 cases, an average of 4 rubles (that 
is, for three wcM'ks, on(» before conlinement and twd after). 
Sickness grants were made to 877 workers to a total of 5,380 
rubles 08 kopeks, an average of 0 rubles. Funeral grants 
totalled 4,020 rubles—to 1,500 workers (3 rubles each), 
ajui ini.scidlaneons—532 rubles 71 kopeks to 15 persons. 

Now we liav(^ fully acquaiiiled ourselves wulb the linos 
regulations and with the way these n^gnlatioiis are applied. 
Let us see wdietJier th<< regulatiojis are fair, and wdiether 
the workers’ rights are adequately protected. 

We know that- the law' slates that the lines money does 
not belong lo the employer, and lliat it can only go to serve 
the workers’ nee<ls. Regulations dealing with the expendi¬ 
ture of the money had lo he einiorsed by the ministers. 

What, however, came of the regulations? The money 
is collected from the workers and is expended on their 
needs—but the regulations do not even state that the em¬ 
ployers are ol)lige(i lo intorm the workers of the stale of 
the lines hind. Tlie w’orkers do nol po.sse.ss the right to elect 
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represent at i VPS, who Avill scm' to t he proper flow of money 
into the lines hind, and who will accept applications from 
workers and distrihute f^^raiiLs. The law stales that grants 
are made “by permission of the inspector,” bat according 
to the regulations issued by the ministers, it turns out that 
apj)licalions for grants have to bo addressed to the employer. 
But why should applications be madii to the employer? 
Surely the money is not the employer’s, but the workers’, 
made up of deductions from their earnings. The employer 
himself has Jio right to touch this money: if he spends it, 
he is responsible for doing so, as for misa])propriati()iJ and 
embezzlement , just as if he has spent somebody else’s mon¬ 
ey. The reason the ministers issued tht*se regulations 
is apparently because they wanted to do a service to the 
employers: now the workers have to ask the employer for 
grants, just, as if they were asking for dcdes. True, if the 
employer refuses, the inspector may allocate the grant hiiri- 
self. But then the inspector himself does not know the 
facts—ami he will be told by the owner that the worker is 
such and such a kind of person, that he do(\s not deserve a 
grant, and the insjiector will believe the owner.* And then, 
are there many workers who will bother to address com¬ 
plaints to the inspector, losing working time to visit him, 
and writing applications and so forth? Actually, thanks to 
the ministerial regulations, wo only get a new form of work¬ 
ers’ depemlejice on the ('miiloyers. The employers are en¬ 
abled to victimise tho.se workers with whom they are dissat¬ 
isfied, maybe for refusing to take things lying down: by 
rejecting a worker’s application the employer will certainly 
cause him lots of extra trouble, and maybe succeed in de¬ 
priving him of a grant altogether. On the other hand, the 

* III the printed ap])licatioii for grants wliieli, as we have .said, 
was circulated to llui factories Ly the Vladimir Factory Board 
and which constitutes the iniplemeiilalion of tlie “regnlalioiis” that 
is most suitable for the workers, we read: “the factory office 
testifies to the signature and the corilonts of the appliciilion, and adds 
that in its ophiion, the applicant deserves a grant of .siicli and such 
a sura.” 

That is to say, the office can always wTite, wiMiout giving any 
explanation, that “in its opinion” the applicant does not deserve a grant. 

Oranls will not he got by those who are in mfeil of tlieni, but by 
those who, “in Uie employers* opinion, deserve them.” 
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employer inny allow quite i»ig grants to ho niado to those 
workers who curry favour with him and kowtow to him, and 
who act as inlorinors on their workmates even in cases where 
oilier applications would he rejected. Instead of aholishing the 
workers’ (h'pendeiice on the employers in the matter of fines, 
we get a new d(»pendence, wliich splits the workers and creates 
the servile and the go-getter types. And then, take note 
of the awful red tape that, according to the regulations, sur¬ 
rounds the recei|)l of grants; on each occasion the worker 
re<|uiriMg a cerlilicale has to approach a doctor, who will 
very likely give him a rough reception, or the police, who 
do nothing wit hont hrihes. Let us repeat, the law says noth¬ 
ing about that; it has been estaliiished by the ministerial 
regulations, which have obviously been drawn up to suit 
the fact(»ry owners, and which are clearly aimed at snpple- 
inenting dependence on t he employers with tlie dependence 
of the workers on ollicials, at barring the workers from all 
participation in the expenditure on tlieir needs of the fines 
money taken Irom themselves, and at weaving a web of 
senseless formalities that stupefies and demoralises* the 
workers. 

To give the employer the right to authorise the making 
of grants from the lines money is a crying injustice. The 
workers must strive for the legal right to choose deputies 
wdio shall see that the fines go into the fines fund, receive 
and check workers’ applications lor grants, and report to 
the workers about the state of the fines fund and its expen¬ 
diture. At those factories wli(;re deputies now exist, they 
should pay attention to the lines money and demand that 
they he given all data relating to the linos, and that they 
should accept workers’ ajiplications and deliver them to the 
management. 


VII 

DO THK F1M:S laws AI'PLY to all workers? 

The fines laws, like most other Itussiaii laws, do not apply 
to all lactories, do not apply to all workers. When it issues 
a law, I lie Russian Government is always alraid that 


* Splils, creates servility, and develops bad babits. 
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it will Imrt tho gonthMiioii wlm dwri tlio Inrlorics, is alraiti 
that, the network ol running oltire regulalions and ()rfiGial>’ 
rights and duties will clasii with some other office regula¬ 
tions (and w^e have countless numhers of them), with llie 
rights and duties of some other officials, who will he terr ihly 
hurt if some innv olficial bursts into their domain, and 
wdll consume barrels of olficial ink and mounds of paper 
on correspondence about “departinejital ileliniitation.” For 
that reason a law is rarely introduced in this country lor 
the wdiole of Russia at once, wdthoiil exceptions, w ithout 
cow^ardly delays, without ministers and oilier olficials being 
permitted to depart from the law\ 

All this particularly alTected the fines law, which, as 
W’e have seen, arouseil such dissatisfaction among the cap¬ 
italist gentlemen, and was only adopted under the pres¬ 
sure of portentous work(us’ revolts. 

Firstly, the lines law^ oidy covers a small part of Russia.* 
This law'was issued, as wo iiave said, on June 3, 1880, and 
became operative as from October 1, 188(), in only three 
gubernias^ those of St. Pidersburg, Moscow, and Vladimir. 
five years later the law w-as extended to Warsaw^ and 
Petrokov gubernias (June 11, 1801). Then, three years still 
later it w^as extended to 13 more gubernias (ol Ihc Central 
gubernias—Tver, Kostroma, Yaroslavl, Ni/dini-Novgo- 
rod, and Ryazan; of the Oslsee gubernias**—Estland and 
l^ifiand; of the Western gubernias—Crodno and Kiev; 
and of the Southern gubernias—Volhynia, Podolsk, 
Kharkov and Kherson)—according to the law’ of March 14, 
1894. In 1892 the fines regulations wore extended to cover 
private ironworks and mines. 

The rapid development of capitalism in the south of Rus¬ 
sia, and the tremendous development of mining is bringing 
together masses of workers there, and compelling the 
government to hurry. 

The government is evidently very slow in abandoning 
the old factory system. And it should be noted that it is 

* Tliis law is part of the so-called ‘Vpecial roffiilations concern¬ 
ing the relations between factory owners and workers” These “spe¬ 
cial regulations” only cover “localities marked by a considerable 
development of factory industry,” to which we shall refer below in 
I ho text. 





aharidoiniig I hat system only iiinkM* the |U(»ssiiie ol the 
workers: tlio growth ol* Ihc working-class inovcmuMil and 
the strikers in Poland canseil llic! extension ol the law 
to the Warsaw and PcMrokov gubernias (the town ol* Lodz 
is in Petrokov (lubernia). The huge* strike at the Kliludov 
Mill, ^ egory<‘v.sk I'ye/d, Hyazaii (lubernia, immediately 
resulted in the law ladng extended to Ryazan (ju hernia. 
The government evidently also does “not consider it has the 
right" to (h»])riv(' Messrs. t!n> (hipitalisls ol the right to mi- 
controlled (arbitrary) lining until tin* work(n‘s 1 lunnseix(\s 
inter I ere. 

Secomlly, the tines law, like all the factory ins|)ection 
regulalbnis, dues not cover crown and government (establish¬ 
ments. (lovernment. factories liave their own chiefs “con- 
c(?rnod with thow(dfan»" of the workers, ]>eo]>le whom the law 
does not wish to bolJier witJi liiu?s n'gulations. IikIihmI, 
why supervise gov(‘rnment faclorii?s, wlnm the factory chief 
is an (jfiicial himsidf? The workers can complain about Jiim 
to himself. Small wonder that among th(‘se chic'fs of govern¬ 
ment factori(?s one can iind sucdi niiscliief-mak('rs as, lor 
examph;, t JioSt. Pet(*rsliiirg Harbourmaster, Mr. V(?rkhovsky. 

Tliiiilly, lh(‘ n^gulalions concerning liiu's fmids spent 
on the workc'is tln'rnselves do not cover workers employed 
in th(‘ sliops of those ra ilways which have pensions or savings 
and mutual benefit funds. The fiii(*s are paid into these 
funds. 

All tlu^se exc(»])tions still .seemed insufficient and so the 
law contains tiiedecision that the ministers (of Finance and 
of Internal AITairs) have the right, on the on(^ hand, “to 
remov(» iiniinporlaiil factories from subordination” to thcise 
regulations “wlnne really n(H*.essary” and, on tlie other 
hand, to ext.cMid tlu^ operation ol these regulations to “im¬ 
portant” artisan (jstablislimenls. 

Tims, not only did the law instruct the minister to draw 
up the fin(‘S mon(»y regulations—it also gave the min¬ 
isters llie right to fri¥e some factory owners from subordina¬ 
tion to the lawd Such is the extent of our law’s kindm^ss 
to the factory-owning gentry! In one of lus interpretations 
the minister stales that he only fnM\s such factory owners 
regarding whom the Factory Board '"is certain that the owner 
of the eslablishmenl will not transgress the workers' inter- 
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esfs," Tho factoiy owners aiiil inspeclors ai’o such close 
boon comjjahions that I hey lake cac-h other’s wonl. 
Why burden tlie fai lory owner with reufiilat ions, when he 
“gives the assurance” IhaL lie will Jiot transgress tin* workers’ 
interests? Now, what it the worker slionid tiy to require 
ol the luinister or the inspector that lie lie reh‘as(*(l Iroin the 
regulations, after “giving the assurance” that he will not 
transgress the factory owjier’sinterests? Such a worker would 
v(>ry likely be considered insane. 

That is called “the possession ol equal rights” by the 
workers and the factory owners. 

As to I lie extension ol the lines regulations to import ant 
artisan establishments, these regulations, so lar as is known, 
have hitherto (in 181K^) only been apjilied to distribution 
ollices which supply warp to home-working weavers. The 
ministers an» in no hurry to extend the operation ol the fines 
regulations. 1’he (uitire mass of workers doing jobs at homo 
lor employers, big ston‘s, etc., continue under the old con¬ 
ditions, totally subordinate to the tyranny ol the employ¬ 
ers. It is more difficult lor these workers to join lorces, 
to arrive at agreement as to their needs, toundiutake a 
coinnioii struggle against oppression by the employers - 
that is why no attention is paid to tliein. 

vin 

CONCLUSIOxN 

W^e have now’ acquainted ourselves with our fines law's 
and regulations, with all this exce[)tionally complicated 
system that Iriglitens the worker away with its dryness 
and unattractive olficial language. 

Wo can now retui’Ji to the (tuestion raised at the out¬ 
set, to that of fines being a tiroduct of capitalism, i.e., of 
such a social order under wdiicli the people are diviiled into 
two classes, the owners of the land, machines, mills and 
factories, materials and .supplies—and those who have 
no property, and wdio therefore have to .sell themselves to 
the capitali.sts and work for them. 

ITas it alw'ays been Iho case that workers in the service 
of an employer have hail to pay him fines lor all sorts of 
delects? 
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III small ostahlislinir^iils- h>r f'xaiiiplc, ainoii^ ilie iirl>aii 
arlisaiis or wcH ki'is- no linos aro i iji)M)S(.mI. 'J’lioro is no 
complolc alionalion ol llio workor from I lie masl(*r, lliey 
live and work lo^elher. The master does not dream of in¬ 
troducing fines, because he himself keeps an eye on the job 
and can always force the correction of wliat he does not like. 

But such small eslahlishmenls ami trades are gradually 
disa])pearing. The liandicraftsmen and artisans, and also 
the small peasants, cannot withstand the com])etilion of the 
big factories and big employers who use improved iiistru- 
menls and machines and combine tlu^ labour of masses 
ol workers. That is why wo see that handicraftsmen, arti¬ 
sans and peasants are iiicroasingly being ruined, ami are 
becoming workers in factories, are abandoning thidr 
villages and migrating to the towns. 

At the big factories the relations betw(‘eii the employ¬ 
er and th(^ workers are quite unlike those in the 
small worksho[)S. The employer is so lar above the 
worker in wealth and social status that a veritable abyss 
lies between them, and frequently they do not even know 
one another and have nothing in coinrnon. The worker has 
110 opportunity of making Iris way into tlie employers’ 
ranks: ho is doomed to remain impoverisluMl for all time, 
W'orking for rich men whom he does not know'. Instead of 
the two or three workers employed l)y the small master tliere 
are now masses of workers, who come from various locali¬ 
ties and constantly replace one another. Instead of separate 
iii.struclioTis from the master, general regulations appi'ar 
that are made obligatory for all workers. The former con¬ 
stancy of the relations hetwi'en master and worker disap¬ 
pears: the master sets no great store by the worker at all, 
because he can always easily find another one among the 
crowd of unemployed ready to hire tbemselvos to anyliody. 
Thus, the power of the employer over the workers increases, 
and the employer makes use of this power, resorting to fines 
in order to drive the worker into the narrow confines of 
factory work. The worker has to submit to this new limita¬ 
tion of his rights and of his earnings, because he is now help¬ 
less against the employer. 

And so fines appeared on earth not very long ago— 
together with the big factories, together with large-scale 
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capitalism, toj^ptlior with the complete split betwecMi 
the rich mastcM-s anti the ra^^gtMl workers. Fiiitjs are the 
result of the complete tlevt^lopiueiit of cai)ilalism and the 
complete enslavement of the worker. 

However, this tievelopmiuit of the hig factories ami iii- 
tensilicalioii of jiressure liy the (employers hrought still other 
conse(|uences in Ilnur train. The workers, totally helpless 
as against lh(» factory owners, began to nmhu-staml that utter 
disaster and povtuty awaited tlnuii if they cojitinned to be 
tlivided. The wtirkers bt'gan to umhu'sland that there was 
only one iinuiJis of saving themsedves from the starvation 
and degeneration that capitalism held in store for tliem— 
and that was t o join forces in order to figlit the factory owners 
for higher wages and better living conditions. 

We have seen what disgracelul ojipressioii of the workers 
onr factory owmu’s resorted loin the eiglilies, how they turned 
lines into a means of lowering the workers’ w'ages and did 
rmt confine themselves to just re<liicing rates. The oppres¬ 
sion of the workers hy llie capitalists reacluMl its apex. 

Hut this oppression evoked the workers’ resistance. The 
workers rose up against their oppressors and wore victo¬ 
rious. The terri fil'd government conceded their demands 
and hastened to i.ssue a law regulating linos. 

That was a concession to (he workers. The government 
imagined that hy issuing the lim.»s laws and rognlatioris, 
hy introducing grants from the lines money it would imme¬ 
diately satisfy the workers and make them forget their com¬ 
mon workers’ cause, their st ruggle against the factory owners. 

However, such hopes of the government, which poses 
as the prot.iHdor of the workers, will not be justified. 
We have seen how unjiist tlio new law is to the workers, bow 
small are the concessions to tbo workers by comparison with 
even the demands advanced by the Morozov strikers; we 
have sooji how loopholes were lell everywhere for mill own¬ 
ers anxious to violate t he haw, how grants regulations that 
supplement the em|)loyers’ tyranny wdth that of the officials 
were drawn up in the employers’ interests. 

When this law and the.se regulations are put into effect, 
wlien the workers ac(|uaint themselves w'ith them and begin 
to learn from tliidr clashes with the managements how the 
law oppresses thorn, then they will begin steadily to realise 
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Uial Uu'v art* iii a position of tl('pe!i(lonc(\ They will under- 
slainl that only povorly has compelhMl lliciri to work for 
the rich and lo he content with cniiiihs lor their heavy 
lahour. They will understand that the poverniiierit and its 
officials are on the side of the factory owjiors, and tliat the 
laws are drawn up in such a way as to make it easier for 
the ernploytn* lo oppress I he worker. 

And the workers will appreciate, finally, iJie point that 
the law does nothinp^ lo improve their status, so long as 
tin* workers’ dep(Mid(nic(^ on tlie capitalists continues to 
exist, h(K*ause the law will always he partial to the capi¬ 
talist. employers, because tlie latter will always succeed 
in d(?visifig ruses for evading the law\ 

Once lh(‘y have underst<Kid this, the w’orkers will see 
that only <ine irieaJis nnnains for det(>nding themselves, 
jiamely, to join l‘orc(»s lor the struggle against the factory 
owners and the unjust practices estal>lished hy the law\ 



OVMNASIUM FARMS 
AND ((«lUi:(TIVE (JVMNASIA** 

< li u.ssKo yju noa atst ro>*o 

Tho soliilioii U) llio prolilom ol lUisiii in lliissia pi*o- 
poseil by Uu* Narddiiiks and ropnjsnnliMl latterly most strik¬ 
ingly by Ihissh'oyc Bo^atstco has long boon known. 
While not denying llu^ existence of capitalism, for they 
are compelled to admit its develo])menl, the Narodniks con¬ 
sider our capitalism not to be a natural and Jiecessary 
process crowning the age-long development of commodity 
economy in Russia, but an accident, a phenomenon not 
firmly rooted and merely iinlieative of a departure from tho 
path prescribed by the nation’s entire liistorical life, “We 
must,” say the Narodniks, “choose ilifTerent paths for the fa¬ 
therland,” leave the capitalist path and “commiinalise” 
production, making use of the existing forces of the “whole” 
of “society,” which, so they say, is already beginning to bo 
convinced that there is no basis for capitalism. 

Obviously, if a difTerent path may be chosen for the fa¬ 
therland, if tlie whole of society is beginning to understand 
the need for this, then the “c(mimunalising” of production 
presents no great ditliculties and requires no preparatory 
historical period. One has only to draw up a plan of such 
communalisation and to convince tJie apjiropriate persons 
of its feasibility—and the “fatherlainl” will turn from tho 
mistaken path of capitalism to the roa*! of socialisation. 

Everybody understands how tremendously interesting a 
plan must be that promises such radiant perspectives; that 
is why the Russian public should be very thankful to Mr. 
Yuzhakov, one of the regular contributors of Busslwije 
Bogatstvo^ for having undertaken the job of drawing up 
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pucli a plan. In tin* May issno oi Jiussh'iyjfT lini^alsiro we Hiid 
his article “Kdncalional I'lopia,’' with tin* siih-lieadin^ 
“I’laii for Nation-Wide Compulsory Secondary Hducation.” 

W'hat connectioji has this with the “commnnalisin^” of 
production?—the reader will ask. The most direct connec¬ 
tion, since Mr. Ynzhakov's plan is a very hroad one. The 
author plans to set up in every volost a ^yninasiuni eirihrac- 
inj^ the ejitire male and female population of school aj^e 
(Ironi 8 to 20 years, and to a maximum of 25 years). Such 
gymnasia should be ])roflnctive associat ions that engage in 
larming and moral undertakings, that by their labour not 
only maintain the populat ion of I he gyrntiasia (whicli, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Yuzhakov, C(mstitutes a /ifih ol th(» entire popu¬ 
lation), but additionally provide resources for the main¬ 
tenance of the entire child population. Tin? d(‘lailed ac¬ 
count made by the author for a typical volost gymnasium 
(or “gymnasium farm,” or “agricultural gymnasium”) shows 
that all in all the gymnasium will maintain orer a halj of 
the entire local population. If we bear in mind that each 
such gymnasium (20,000 dual, i.e., 20,000 mah» and 20,000 
female gymnasia, are |)rojecled for Russia) is provided 
with land and means of production (it is intended to issue 
4*/* ct?nt government-guaranteed Zemstvo” bonds with 
per cent redemption per annum)—then we shall understand 
how truly “enormous” the “plan” is. Production issocialised for 
a total of half the population. At one blow, Hum, a different 
path is chosen for the fatherland! And that is achieved “with¬ 
out any expenditure (sic!) on the part of the government, 
Zemstvo, or people.” It “may seem a utopia only at first sight,” 
but actually it is “far more feasible than nation-wide ele¬ 
mentary education.” Mr. Yuzhakov testifies that the finan¬ 
cial operation required for this “is no chimera or utopia,” 
and is achieved not only, as wc have seen, without (?X[)en- 
ditiire, without any expenditure, but even without any change 
in the “established educational plans”!! Mr. Yuzhakov 
quite justly remarks that “all this is of no lit! le importance 
when one wishes not to confine onc.self to an experimejit, 
blit to achieve really nation-wide education.” ITc says, it 
is true, that “I have not set myself the aim of drawing up a 
working jilan,” but he does give us the proposed number of 
male and female pupils per gymnasium, an estimate ol the 




inanpoNver roquirnd lo niaiiilain the oiitire population of 
Uic gymnasia ami cnnmoralioiis oi lln> pedagogical and ad- 
ininislralivo stalls, and indicates botli the rations in kind 
for gymnasia meml»ers and the salaries in cash for tutors, 
doctors, technicians and craftsmen. The author makes a 
detailed calculation of the nuniJier of working days required 
lor agricultural pursiiits, the amount td' land needed lor 
each gymnasium, and the financial resources Jieede<l lo get 
Ihern installed, lie provides, on the om» hand, for mernhers 
of national minorities and sects who cannot (uijoy the bless¬ 
ings of nation-wide secondary education, and, on the other 
liand, for persons excluded from the gymnasia because of 
bad conduct. The author’s calculatiojis are not confined 
to one typical gymnasium. Not at all. He raises the issue 
of eslabiisliirjg all tin? 20,000 <lual gymnasia and indicates 
how to get the laml re([uired for Ibis and how^ to secure a 
“satisfactory contingent of tutors, administrators and man¬ 
agers.” 

One can understand the enthralling interest of such a 
plan, an interest that is not. only theoretical (evidently, the 
plan lor coinmunalising production drawn up so concretely 
is intended to finally convince all .sceptics and to demolish 
all who deny the feasibility of such plans), but also genu¬ 
inely practical. It. would be strange if the supnmie govern¬ 
ment paid no attention to the jiroject for organising nation¬ 
wide compulsory .secondary e<lucaliou, particularly when 
the author of the propo.sal ilefinitely asserts that the thing 
can be done “without any «^\penditure” and “will meet witli 
obstacle.s not so much from t he financial and economic cir¬ 
cumstances of the ta.sk, as from the cultural circumstances,” 
which, however, are “not insuperable.” Such a proj(?ct di¬ 
rectly concerns not only the Ministry of Public Education, 
but equally the Ministry of Internal Affairs, the Ministry 
of Finance, the Ministry of Agriculture, and even, as wo 
shall see below', the War Ministry. The projected “corrective 
gymnasia” will, most likely, have to go to the Ministry 
of Justice. There can be no doubt that the rest of the minis¬ 
tries will also be interested in the project, which, in Mr. 
Yiizhakov’s words, “will answer all the above-enumerated re¬ 
quirements (i.e., of (mI neat ion and maintenance) and, very 
likely, many others too.” 
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W*? are IlicMrlon' ci*rlain llial llie raaiUvr will not complain 
il wo sol ahoul a tl(*laikMl oxainitialion oi this very striking 
jiidjocl.. 

Mr. ^ uzliakov’s cliiof Ihonglil. is Ujo iollowing: no 
slinlios whatovor tako placo in l.lio sninmor linio, which is 
(IovoUmI Io agricnllural work. Fiirlhor, j)npils, on graduat¬ 
ing I ho gym nasi iim, aro lofi to work Ihoro lor some time; 
thoy do winti'i* work ami aro iisoil lor indnsirial jobs that 
snpplomonl agricnllural work and onai>lo (sich gymnasinm 
hy ils own lahonrs Io maintain all I ho |)npjis and vvorkcMS, 

I ho (‘nlir(‘ loacliing and adminislralivo slall’ and Io covor 
oNpondiInro on «Mlncalifni. Such gymnasia, Mr. ^ uzhakov 
justly romarks, would ho largo agricultural arlids. This 
last expression does n(»l, hy the way, leave th(‘ slightost 
douht ahont onr being right in regarding Mr. ^'uzhakov’s 
plan as the lirst sto|)s in I he Narodnik “commnnalisation” 
ol' prodiiclion, as part ol the new )>alh that Russia is to 
choose so as to avoid the vici.ssiltides ol capitalism. 

“At the present, tinus” argues Mr. \ nzhakov, “the pupils 
aro gra<luatod Ironi the gyjnnasium at the age ol* 18 to 20, 
and occasionally there is a delay of one or two years. Under 
compulsory education... the delay will become still more 
widespread. I’eople will 1)0 graduated later, while the three 
senior classes will he made up ol the IO- to 2r)-year age 
groups, il 25 years becomes the age limit, alter reaching 
which they must leave without liiiishing the coiirso. Thus, 
it we hear in mind the additional contingent ol adult iitth- 
cla.ss pupils one may Ixddly consider about one-third ol the 
pupils in the gymnasium to he ... of working age.” Even if 
t he proport ion is reduced to one quarter, the author calculate.s 
further, hy adding to the eight gymnasium cla.sses the two 
classes [:)r preparatory elementary .school (illi terate eight-yea r- 
ol I children would he admitted), we would still get a very 
largo number ol workers who, a.ssisted by semi-workers, 
conhl cojie with the summer work. Rut t he “ten-class gymna¬ 
sium farm,” Mr. Yuzhakov remarks justly, “necessarily 
reqninvs a certain contingent of winter workers.” Whore are 
they to he got? The author ])roposcs two solutions: 1) the 
hire of workers (“some ol the more deserving of wdiorri might 
he given a share? iji the proceeds”). The gymnasium larm 
should he a prolitahle uinlerlaking and he able to pay for .such 
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hire. Bui the uiitii()r''r(uisifl(‘rsaiiolhors()lulioii of ^ivaUu* im¬ 
portance'’: 2) those ^vho have liiiishtMl the f>'yiiiiias{iiiii course 
will 1)0 ()l)lige(l to work to cover the expc'inliture on their 
tuition ami their keep while in the junior classes. Tliat is 
their “direct duty,” adds Mr. 'S'lizliakov—a duly of course, 
only for those who cannot pay the cost of tuition. It is they 
who will constitute tlie necessary contingent of winter work¬ 
er's and the su|)ph‘inenlary contingent of snionier workers. 

Such is the lirst feature of the projectetl organisation 
that is to “coinmuiialis(^” one-lifth of tlie population into 
agricultural arlcds. it already enables us to s(‘e what sort 
of dilTereut ))ath for the falherlajul will be chosen. \\'ag(^- 
labour, which at the present time serves as tlie only source 
ol livelihood for people who “cannot pay the cost of tuition*' 
and living, is r(*])laced by compulsory unpaid labour. But we 
must not be disturbed i)y that: it should not be forgotten 
that in return the ])opiilation will enjoy the blessings of 
univm'Sfil secondary education. 

To proceed. Tln» author projects separate male and female 
gymnasia, intending to adopt the ])rejudice prevalent on 
the European continent against coeducation, wdiich ac¬ 
tually would be more rational. “Fifty pupils per class or 
bOO for all the tmi classes, or 1,000 per gymnasium farm 
(500 boys and bOO girls) will bo quite a normal composition’* 
lor an averege gymnasium. It will have 12b “])airs of work¬ 
ers” and a corresponding number of semi-workers. “If 
1 mention,” .says Yuzhakov, “that this number of workers 
is capable of cultivating t he 2,bOO dessiatines of land under 
cultivation in Malorossiya* for example, everybody will 
understand wdiat a tremendous force is provided by the 
labour of the gymnasium”!... 

But in addition to these workers there will be “regular 
workers,” who “work ofT” their education and keep, flow 
many of them will there be? The number graduated annually 
will be 45 pupils, male and female. A third of the pupils 
will undergo military service for a period ol three years (now a 
quartc^r do so. The author raises this number to one-thiril 
by cutting down the length of .service to three years). “It 
will only be fair to place the remaining two-third.s in 
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siiailar coinlilions, i.e., in koopiii^ them at tlio gyiunasinm 
lo work oil* liio cost of their eilucatiori, and of tin? education 
of their c(»iiirades who have heeii calliMl to the colours. All 
the girls may also be retained lor the same purpose.” 

The pattern of the new system, arranged for the father- 
land that has chos(?n a dilTerent path, is assuming increas¬ 
ingly clear outlines. Now all iiussian citizens are obliged 
to undergo rnililary service ainl, since the number of 
persons of military age is larger than the number of 
soldiers required, the laUer are chosen by lot. In com- 
inunalised ])roduction the recruits will also bo select¬ 
ed by lot, but as for the rest, it is proposed “to place them 
in the same conditions,” i.e., to make it obligatory for them 
to spend three years iii service, not. military, it is true, but 
doing work in the gymnasium. They have to work oil the 
cost of keeping their comrailes who have been called to the 
colours. Have all lo do so? JNo. Only those who cannot pay 
the cost of the tuition. The author has aln^ady advanced 
this proviso above, ami below we shall see that for people 
who are able to pay for tuition, he plans separate gymnasia 
altogether, of the old type. Why, the question arises, does 
the keep of comrades called to the colours have to be worked 
olT by those who cannot ])ay the cost of tuition? and Jiot by 
those who can? The reason is very understandable. If the 
gymnasium pupils are divided into paying and non-paying, 
it is evident that the contemporary structure of society will 
not be affected by the Reform; that is quite well understood 
by Mr. Yuzhakov himself. In that case, it is understand¬ 
able that the state’s general expenditure (on the soldiers) 
wdll be borne by those who are without the means of liveli¬ 
hood,* just as they bear it now ill the shape, lor example, 
of indirect taxes, etc. In what way is the new system differ¬ 
ent? In the fact that nowadays those who have no resources 
can sell their labour-power, while under the new system 
they will be obliged to work gratis (i.e., for their keep 
alone). There cannot be the slightest doubt that Russia will 
thus avoid all tlio vicissitudes of the capitalist system. 
Hired labour, wdiich contains the threat of the “ulcer of the 


* oUiorwisc* IJio domiiialioii of llie foniicr over the latlor would 
not he maiiilaiiicd. 
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prolelarial” is drivon oiil and makes way lor ... unpaid com¬ 
pulsory labour. 

And there is nothing surprising in the fact that people 
placed in relationships in which labour is compul.sory and 
unpaid should find themselves in condilions corn^sponding 
to these relationships. Just listen to what we are told by 
the Narodnik (“friend of the people',’) irnnuMliately after 
the foregoing: 

“If marriages are allowed between young yjooplo who 
have finished the course and remain at tlie gymnasium lor 
three years; if separate premises arc* arranged for the lamily 
workers; and if the profits of the gymnasium allow them to 
be given at least a modest allowance in cash and kind 
when they leave it, then such a three years’ slay there will 
be far less burdensome than military service....” 

Is it not obvious that such advantageous conditions will 
impel the population t(» Iiend every efibrt to gain admittance 
to the gymnasia? Judge lor yourselves: firstly, they will be 
permitted to marry. True, according to the now existing 
civil legislation such permission (Irom the authorities) is 
not required at all. But bear in mind that these will be 
[fj/mnasium pupils, male uml /c/wr//c, true, as old as 25 years, 
but still gymnasium pupils. If university students are not 
permitted to marry, could gymnasium pupils be permitted to 
do so? AjuI wliat is more, the permission will depend on the 
school authorities, consequently, on people with a higher 
eilucation: obviously, there are no grounds for fearing 
abuses. Those wlio graduate the gymnasium and remain as 
regular workers there, are, however, no lojjger pupils. Never¬ 
theless, they too, people between 21 and 27 years of age, 
have to obtain permission to marry. We cannot but recog- 
ni.se that the new path .selected by the fatherland involves 
some curtailment of the civil rights of Rus.sian citizens, luit, 
after all, it must l)e admitted that the blessings of universal 
secondary education cannot be acquired without .sacrifices. 
Secondly, .separate premi.seswdll be provided for family WH)rk- 
ors, probably no worse than I lie cubicles now^ inhabited by 
factory w^orkers. And thirdly, the regular workers get a 
“modest allowance” for this. Undoubtedly, the population 
will prefer the advantages of a quiet life under tlie wing of 
the authorities to the turmoils of capitalism, will prefer 
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I hem lu siK'h a (l(»groo that some workers wilJ stay p(»rma- 
lu'iitly at the gymnasium (very likely out ol* gratitude tor 
being allowed lo marry): ‘The small contingent ol regular 
workers, who nnnain at the gymnasium altogetlnn* and 
associate (sic!!) themselves with it, supphmients these la¬ 
bour I'orces ot the gymnasium larm. Such are the possible and 
by no means utopian labour lorces ol our agricultural gymna¬ 
sium.” 

Have mercy on us! What is tlnne “utopian” in all tljis? 
Ilegnlar unpaid workers, who have “associated themselves” 
W'itli their masters, by whom they are permitieiJ to marry— 
just ask any old peasant, and he will tell you Irom his own 
experience that all liiis is quite leasilde. 


(To he continued.) * 


Wriitpn in aiitiiniTi 
I'litili.slKMj in liip iipwsinippr 
Samar.**// y V / u / //, 

No. li.'j-i, iNuvninlicr 2&, 
Signed: K. '1- in 


Pulilishpd according 
t o ll»e lex I in 
SSainarshy Vestiiih 


4 


t:d. 


No conliijuation followed in the newspaper Samarsky^'eslnik .— 
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TO THE WORKING MEN AND WOMEN 
OF THE THORNTON FA(7rOR Y"'* 

Working men and wornoii of tho TJioriilon Factory! 

November Gtb and 7tli should be inenkorable days for all 
of us.... The weavers, by their solid resistance to the em¬ 
ployer’s pressure have proved that at a difliciilt inonient 
there are si ill people in our midst who can uphold our com¬ 
mon interests as workers, that our worthy employers Inivo 
not yet succeeded in turning us for all Lime into tJie miser¬ 
able slaves of their l)oltomless purses. Let us, then, com¬ 
rades, stand firm and steadfast and carry on to the very 
end, let us remember that wo can improve our conditions 
only by our common and concerted efforts. Above all, 
comrades, don’t fall into the trap so cunningly prepared 
for you l)y Mes.srs. Thornton. They reason as follows: 
“There is a hitch now in disposing of our goods, so that 
il we keep to our previous working cojiditions we shall not 
get the profits we got previously.... Ami we are not ready 
to take anything loss.... So then, we’ll have to tighten up 
on the workers, let them shoulder the cost of the bad prices 

oji the market. But the job has to be done cleverly ami 

jiot in any old way, so that the worker, in the simplicity 
ol his mind, will not understand what sort of a titbit wo 
are preparing for him.... If we tackle all of them at 
once, they will all rise up at once, and wo shan’t Ijo 
able to handle them, so \ve shall first dupe those mis¬ 
erable weavers, and then the others w^on’t get away.... Wo 
are not accustomed to restrain ourselves in dealing with these 
creatures, and wliat for, anyhow? New brooms sweep clean¬ 
er here....” So then, the employers, who are so full of cou- 
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cerii for the worker’s well-being, want to quietly and steadily 
impose on the workers of all departments what they have 
already imposed on the weavers.... That is why, if we all 
remain indifferent to the fate of the weaving sheds, we shall 
dig with our own hands a pit into which we, loo, shall soon 
be throwui. Latterly the weavers have been earning, in 
round figures, 3 rubles ht) kopeks a fortnight, and during 
the same period families of seven have contrived somehow 
to live on 5 rubles, and families consisting of husband, wife 
and child on 2 rubles in all. They have sold tJie last of their 
clothes and used up the last coppers they earned by their 
hellish labour at a time when their benefactors, the Thorn¬ 
tons, were addij^g millions to the millions they already 
had. To crown it all ever-new victims of the employers’ 
avarice have been thrown out on the streets before their eyes, 
and the pressure has been regularly increased with the most 
heartless cruelty.... Without any explanation, they have 
started mixing noils** and clippings with the wool, which 
slows the job down terribly; delays in getting the warp have 
increased as though inadvertently; finally, they have begun 
without ado to introduce short time, and now the pieces have 
to be five instead of nine schmitz’® long, so that the weaver 
has to fuss around longer and oftener in obtaining and fixing 
the warps, for which, as is known, not a kopek is paid. They 
want to wear our weavers down, and the earnings of 1 ruble 
02 kopeks per forUiight, which have already begun to appear 
in the pay-books of some of the weavers, may, in the near 
future, become general in the weaving sheds.... Comrades, 
do you, too, w'ant to see the day when you get this sort 
of kindness from the employers? If not, if, finally, your 
hearts have not entirely turned to stone in face of the suffer¬ 
ing of poor folks like yourselves, rally solidly round our 
weavers, let us put forward our common demands, and on 
every suitable occasion let us wrest better conditions from 
our oppressors. Workers of the spinning sheds, don’t delude 
yourselves about the stability and slight increase in your 
earnings.... After ail, almost two-thirds of your number 
have already been dismissed, and your better earnings have 
been purchased at the cost of the starvation of your owui 
spinners who have been thrown out of work. This again is 
a cunning trick of the employers and is not difficult to 
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uiulcrstaiid if you only count how much was earned by the 
entire mule-spiiiiiiug department previously, and how much 
now. Workers of the now dyeing department! Twelve 
rubles a morith, all told, is what you now earn, at the cost 
of 14*/^ hours’ daily work, saturated Irom bead to foot with 
the murderous fumes of dyes! Pay attention to our demands: 
we also want to end the illegal deductions made from you 
due to your foreman’s inefficiency. Labourers, ajid all un¬ 
skilled workers generally! Do you really expect to retain 
your 60-80 kopeks a day, when the skilled weaver has to 
content himself with 20 kopeks a day? Comrades, don’t 
be blind, don’t swallow the employers’ bait, stand up for one 
another more firmly, otherwise it will go badly for all of 
us this winter. We must all keep a most watchlul eye on 
the employers’ manoeuvres aimed at reducing rates, and 
with all our strength resist every tendency in this direction 
for it spells ruin lor us.... Turn a deaf ear to all their 
pleadings about liusiness being bad: for them it only means 
less profit on their capital, for us it means starvation and 
suffering for our families who arc deprived of their last crust 
of stale bread. Can there be any comparison between the two 
things? They are now i)utting pressure on the weavers first 
of all, and we must secure: 

1) an increase in weavers’ rates to their spring level, i.e., 
by about 0 kopeks per schmitz; 

2) that the weavers, too, be brought under the law which 
says that the worker must bo told how much he can earn on 
a job before he begins it. Let the rates list, bearing the 
factory inspector’s signature, exist not only on paper, but 
in reality, as required by law. For weaving, for example, 
the existing rates should be accompanied by information 
about the quality of the wool, the quantity of noils and 
clippings in it, and there should be an estimate of the time 
required for preparatory work; 

8) that the working time he so distributed that we do 
not stand idle through no fault of our own; now, for 
example, things are so arranged that on each piece the weav¬ 
er loses a day waiting for w^arp, and since the piece is be¬ 
coming almost half its former size, the w-eaver will suffer 
a double loss, regardless of the rates list. If the boss wants 
to rifle our earnings this way, let him do so outright, in such a 
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rriaiiiKM’ that we defijiitoly know what lie w^ants to squeeze 
out (»f us; 

4) that ihc factory iuspeclor sees to it that there is uo 
Irickery about the rates, that there are no double rat(\s. 
That means, for example, that the rat(\s list should not con¬ 
tain two dilTerent rales tor one and the same kijid of article, 
only willi dilTerent names. For example, w^e got 4 rubles 
.‘12 kopeks a piece for weaving Hieber, and only 4 rubles 14 
kopeks for Ural,®*—yet as far as work goes isiFl it one and 
the same thing? A still more impudent piec(» of Irickery is 
the ilouble ])jico givcMi for gor)ds of one denomiiial ion. That 
way Messrs, Thornton dodged the lines laws, whicli state 
that a line may only be imposed for such damage as results 
Irom the worker’s carelessness and that, the deduction has 
to be recordiMl in his pay-book under the lieading “lines” not 
laler than tliree days after it is imposed. A strict record has 
to be? kept of all the lines, the total sum ol which is not to 
go into the employer's pocket, but must be used to Cijver tbo 
needs oi the workers of the factory concerned. Willi ns, how'- 
evor—we have hut to look at onr books—there are 
empty spaces, there are no lines, and one might think onr 
employers are the most kind-hearted of all. Actually, how-- 
ever, due to onr lack of knowdodge, they dodge the law and 

easily lix things to suit themselves_W'e are not lined, you 

see, yet detiuclioiis are. made from ns, the smaller rale being 
paid and as long as two rates have existed, a smaller and a 
bigger one, there has been nothing at all to cavil at, they hav (3 
kept on deducting the money and putting it into their ow^n 
pockets; 

r>) that in addition to introducing a single rate, let each 
deduction he rogistenMi in the lines column, with an indica¬ 
tion of why it is made. 

Tliejj wrong fining will he obvious, less of our work 
will be done lor nothiug, and tln?ro will be a drop iii the 
number of disgrace!ul things being done now, as, for exarn- 
l)lc, iu the dyeing department, wbero the workers’ earnings 
aie low’cr on account of Llie foreman’s inefficiency, whicli 
cannot, according to law, be a reason for non-payment of 
labour, since there can be no que.stion here of tlie worker’s 
carelessiH'ss. And haven’t all of us bad deductions for which 
\ve are not in the least to blame? 
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6) WO demand that the payment we make for lodgings be 
on the pre-1891 level, that is to say, one ruble per person per 
month, because our earnings being what, they are we posi¬ 
tively have nothing to pay the two rubles with, and in any 
case, what for?... For the filthy, smelly, crowded kennel 
always in danger of fire? Don’t forget, comrades, that all 
over St. Petersburg it is considered enough to pay a ruble a 
month, and that only our considerate bosses are not satis¬ 
fied with that—so we must force them here, too, to cut down 
their greed. In defending these demands, comrades, we 
are not rebelling at all; we are merely demanding that we 
he given what all the workers of other faclories now enjoy 
by law, the return of what has been taken from us by 
those who placed all tlndr hofies on our inability to uphold 
our own rights. Let us, then, show on this occasion that 
our “benefactors” are mistaken. 


Piiblfslied flcrordin^ 
to tlif text, of the leaflet, 
rheeked with the li^xt 
ill the nUs<*.eIlariy Itahotnik, 
No. 1 -li 11 syo) 


Written and first piiMl>lied 
III a iiiiine<u;raplied edition 
in November Is bo 
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Miiiislpr of Inlornal Affairs Diirnovo wrote a letter 
to Procurator General of the Holy Synod Pobedonostsev. 
The letter, luinibered 2003, was written oji March 18, 1895, 
and bears the inscription “strictly confidential.” The minis- 
ter, th(‘reforo, wanted tbe letter to remain a strict secret. 
But there proved to be people who do not share the minis¬ 
ter’s views that Russian citizens should not know the gov¬ 
ernment’s intentions, with the result that a handwritten 
copy of this letter is now circulating everywhere. 

\Vhat did Mr. Durnovo write to Mr. Pobedonostsev about ? 

He wrote to him about the Sunday schools. The letter 
reads: “Information secured during recent years goes to 
show that, following the example of the sixties, politically 
unreliable individuals and also a section of the student 
youth of a certain trend, are endeavouring to enter the 
Sunday schools as teachers, lecturers, librarians, etc. This 
concerted attempt, which cannot be inspired by a desire to 
earn money since the duties in such schools are undertaken 
gratis, proves that the activity above indicated, on the part 
of anti-government elements, constitutes a legal means of 
struggle against the system of state and public order 
existing in Russia.” 

That is how the minister argues. Among educated people 
there are tliose who want to share their knowledge with the 
workers, who want their knowledge lo be of benefit not to 
themselves alone, but to the people—and the minister 
immediately decides that there arc "arili government ele¬ 
ments” here, i.e., that it is conspirators of some kind who 
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arc iiiciliiig people to oiilor the Sunday schools. Could not 
the desire to teach others really arise in the minds of some 
educated people without incitement? But the minister is 
disturbed because the Sunday-school teachers get no 
salaries. He is accustomed to the spies and officials in 
his service only working for their salaries, working for 
wlioever pays thorn best, whereas all of a sudden people 
work, render services, teach, and all ... gratis. Suspi¬ 
cious! thinks the minister, and sends sj)ies to explore the 
matter. The letter goes on to .^ay: “It is established from the 
following inforinatioir (receivetl from spies, whose exist¬ 
ence is justified by the receipt of salaries) “that not only do 
persons of a dangerous trend find their way into the teach¬ 
ers’ ranks, but olteii the schools themselves are under the 
unofficial direction of a whole group of unreliable persons, 
who have no connection at all wdth the official personnel, 
who deliver lectures in the evenings and give lessons to the 
pupils on the invitation of the men and women teachers they 
themselves have installed there.... The fact that outside 
people are allowed to give lectures offers full scope for the 
infiltration of persons from Irankly revolutionary circles 
as lecturers.” 

So then, if “outside people,” who have not been endorsed 
and examined by priests and spies, want to give lessons to 
workers—that is downright revolution! The minister re¬ 
gards the workers as gunpowder, and knowledge and educa¬ 
tion as a spark; the minister is convinced that if the spark 
falls into the gunpowder, the explosion will be directed first 
and foremost against the government. 

We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of noting that 
in this rare instance we totally and unconditionally agree 
with the views of His Excellency. 

Further in his letter the minister cites “proofs” of the cor¬ 
rectness of his “information.” Fine proofs they are! 

Firstly, “a letter of a Sunday-school teacher whose name 
has still not been ascertained.” The letter was confiscated 
during a search. It refers to a programme of history lec¬ 
tures, to the idea of the enslaving and emancipation of the 
social estates, and reference is made to the revolt of Razin 
and of Pugachov,•• 
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Evidently these latter names scared the good minister 
so much that he very likely had a nightmare of peasants 
armed with pitchforks. 

The second proof: 

“The Ministry of Internal Affairs is in possession of a 
programme, privately received, for public lectures in a 
Moscow Sunday school on the following points: ‘The origin 
of society. Primitive society. The development of social 
organisation. IMie state and what it is needed for. Order. 
Liberty. Justice. Forms of political structure. Absolute 
and constitutional monarchy. Labour—the basis of the 
general welfare. Usefulness and wealth. Production, ex¬ 
change and capital. How wealth is distributed. The pursuit of 
private interest. Property and the need for it. Emancipa¬ 
tion of the peasants together with the land. Rent, profit, 
wages. What do wages and their various forms depend on? 
Thrift.’ 

“The lectures in this programme, which is undoubt¬ 
edly unfit for an elementary school, give the lecturer 
every opportunity gradually to ac(]uaint his pupils with the 
theories of Karl Marx, Engels, etc., while the person pres¬ 
ent on behalf of the diocesan authorities will hardly be in 
a position to detect the elements of Social-Democratic prop¬ 
aganda in the lectures.” 

The minister is evidently very much afraid of the “theo¬ 
ries of Marx and Engels,” if he notices “elements” of them 
even in the sort of programme where not a trace of them is 
to be seen. What did the minister find “unfit” in it? Very 
likely the problem of the forms of political structure and the 
constitution. 

Just take any geography textbook, Mr. Minister, and you 
will find those problems dealt with there! May adult workers 
not know the things that children are taught? 

But the minister places no reliance on persons from the 
Diocesan Department; “They will very likely fail to under¬ 
stand what is said.” 

The letter ends with an enumeration of the “unreliable” 
teachers at the parish Sunday school of the Moscow mill of 
the Prokhorov Textile Company, the Sunday school in the 
town of Yelets and the proposed school in Tiflis. Mr. Durnovo 
advises Mr. Pobedonostsev to undertake “a detailed check 
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of the individuals permitlod to lake classes in the schools.” 
Now, when you read the list of teachers, your hair stands on 
end: all you get is ex-sludcnl, again an ex-student, and 
still again an ex-sludeiit of Courses for Cadies. The min¬ 
ister wouhl like the tutors to he ex-drill sergeants. 

It is with particular horror that the minister says that 
the school in Yelets "is situated heyond the river Sosria, 
where the population is mainly the common” (o horror!) 
“and working people, and where the railway ■workshops are.” 

The schools must he kept as far away as possible from the 
“common and working people.” 

Workers! You see how mortally terrified are our ministers 
at the working people acquiring knowledge! Show every¬ 
body, then, that no power will succeed in depriving the 
workers of class-consciousness! Without knowledge the work¬ 
er are defenceless, with knowledge they are a force! 
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DRAFT PROGRAMME 

A. i. Big facliOiies are developing in Russia with 
ever-growing rapidity, ruinijig the small handicraltsmeii 
and peasants, turning tlicin into propertyless workers, 
and drivijig ever-increasing numl)ers of the people to the 
cities, faclory and industrial villages and townlets. 

2. This growth of capitalism signifies an enormous growth 
of wealth and luxury among a handful of factory owners, mer¬ 
chants and landowners, and a still more rapid growth of 
the poverty and oppression of the w^orkcrs. The improve¬ 
ments in productioji and the machinery introduced in the 
big factories, while facilitating a rise in the productivity of 
social labour, serve to strengthen the pow(*r of the capital¬ 
ists over the workers, to increase unemployment and with 
it to accentuate the defenceless position of the workers. 

3. But while carryijig the oppression of labour by capi¬ 
tal to the highest pitch, the big factories are creating a spe¬ 
cial class of workers which is enabled to wage a struggle 
against capital, because their very conditions of life are 
destroying all their ties with their own petty production, 
and, by uniting the workers through their common labour and 
transferring them from factory to factory, are welding masses 
of working folk together. The workers are beginning a struggle 
against the capitalists, and an intense urge for unity is ap¬ 
pearing among them. Out of the isolated revolts of the work¬ 
ers is growing the struggle of the Ru'^sian working class. 

4. This struggle of the working class against the capital¬ 
ist class is a struggle against all classes who live by the la¬ 
bour of others, and against all exploitation. It can only end 
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in I lie passage of political power into the hands of the work¬ 
ing class, llie transfer of all the land, instruments, facto¬ 
ries, machines, and mines to the whole of society for the 
organisation ol socialist production, under which all that is 
]>rodnced l>y tin? workers ami all improvements in production 
must henefil I he woj king people tliemselves. 

5. Tin? rnovemenl of (he Russian working class is, accord¬ 
ing to its character and aims, part of the international 
(Social-Democratic) movement of the working class of all 
countries. 

(). The main ohslacle in the struggle of the Russian \vork- 
ing class for its emancipation is the ahsolnlcdy autocratic 
government and ils irresponsible olficials. Basing itself on 
the privileges of I he landowners and cajutalists and on 
subservience tfi their interests, it denies the lower class(*s 
any rights what(*ver and thus fetters the workers* movement 
ami retards the development of the (udire people. That is 
why the struggle- of the Russian w’orking class lor itseman- 
ci pat ion necessarily gives rise to the struggle against the 
absolute power of the autocratic government.. 

R. 1. The Russian Social-Democratic Party declares that 
its aim is to assist this struggle of the Russian working class 
liy developing the class-consciousness of the workers, by 
promoting their organisation, and by indicating the aims 
and olij(*cls ol the si niggle. 

2. The struggle of the Russian working class for its 
emancipation is a political struggle, and its first aim is 
to achieve jiolitical libeity. 

3. That is why the Russian Social-Democratic Party 
will, wdlhout separating itself from the working-class move¬ 
ment, support evejy social movement against the absolute 
power of the autocratic government, against the class of 
privileged Jaiided nobility and against all the vestiges 
ol sertdoin and the social-estate system wdjich hinder tree 
corn petition. 

4. On the otlier hand, the Russian Social-Democratic 
workers* party will wage war against all endeavours to pa¬ 
tronise the labouring classes with the guardianship of the 
absolute government and its officials, all endeavours to 
retard the development of capitalism, and consequently the 
development of the working class. 
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T). The ernaiicipatioii of the workers must he the act of 
the working class itself. 

0. What the Hiissiaii people need is not the help of the 
absolute government and its olficials, hut emancipation 
from oppression liy it. 

C. Making these views its starting-point, the Russian 
Soeial-Demoeralic Party demands first and foremost: 

1. The cojiveiling of a Zemsky Solior made up of rep- 
r(\seiitatives of ail citizens so as to draw up a constitu¬ 
tion. 

2. Universal and direct suflrage for all citizens of Russia 
who Iiave reached 21 years of age, irrespective of religion or 
nationality. 

3. Freedom of assembly and organisation, and the right 
to strike. 

4. Freedom of the press. 

T). Abolition of social estates, and complete equality of 
all citizens before the law. 

(). Freeilom of religion and equality of all nationalities. 
Transfer of the registration of births, marriages ai.d deaths to 
independent civic officials, independent, that is, of the police. 

7. Every citizen to have the right to prosecute any offi¬ 
cial, without having to complain to the latter's superiors. 

8. Abolition of passports, full freedom of movement and 
residence. 

9. Freedom of trades and occupations and abolition of 
guilds. 

D. For the workers, the Russian Social-Democratic Party 
demands: 

1. Establishment of industrial courts in all industries, 
with elected judges from the capitalists and workers, in 
equal numbers. 

2. Legislative limitation of the working day to 8 hours. 

3. Legislative prohibition of night work and shifts. Pro¬ 
hibition of work by children under 15 years of age. 

4. Legislative enactment of national holidays. 

5. Application of factory laws and factory inspection 
to all industries throughout Russia, and to government fac¬ 
tories, and also to handicraftsmen who work at home. 

B. The Factory Inspectorate must be independent and 
not be under the Ministry of Finance. Members of industrial 
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courts must enjoy equal rights with the Factory Inspectorate 
in ensuring the observance of factory laws. 

7. Absolute prohibition everywhere of the truck system. 

8. Supervision, by workers* elected representatives, of 
the proper fixing of rates, the rejection of goods, the exp<}n- 
diture of accumulated fines and the factory-owned workers* 
quarters. 

A law that all deductions from ^workers* w^ages, whatever 
the reason lor their imposition (lines, rejects, etc.), shall 
not exceed the sum of 10 kopeks per ruble all told. 

9. A law making the employers resy)onsiblo for inju¬ 
ries to workers, the cunployer being required to prove 
that the worker is to blame. 

10. A law making the employers responsible for main¬ 
taining schools and providing medical aid to the workers. 

E. For the peasants, the Russian Social-Democratic Party 
demands: 

1. Abolition of land redemption payments*® and com¬ 
pensation to the peasants for redemption payments made. 
Return to the peasants of excess payments made to the Treas¬ 
ury. 

2. Return to the peasants of their lands cut off in 1861. 

3. Complete equality of taxation of the peasants* and 
landlords’ lands. 

4. Abolition of collective responsibility” and of ail 
laws that prevent the peasants from doing as they will with 
their lands. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PROGRAMME 

The programme is divided into three main parts. Part 
one sets forth all the tenets from which the remaining parts 
of the programme follow. This part indicates the position 
occupied by the working class in contemporary society, the 
meaning and significance of their struggle against the em¬ 
ployers and the political position of the working class in the 
Russian state. 

Part two sets forth the Party's aim^ and indicates 
the Party’s relation to other political trends in Russia. 
It deals with what should be the activity of the Party and 
of all class-conscious workers, and what should be their 
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altitude to the interests and strivings of the other classes in 
Russian society. 

Part three contains the Parly’s practical demands. This 
part is divided into three sections. The first section con¬ 
tains demands for nation-wide reforms. The second section 
states the demands and programme of the working class. 
The third section contains demands in the interests of the 
peasants. Some preliminary explajialions of the sections are 
given below, before proceeding to the practical part of the 
programme. 

A 1. The programme deals first of all with the rapid 
growth of big factories, because this is the main thing 
in contemporary Russia that is completely changing 
all the old conditions of lile, particularly the living con¬ 
ditions of the labouring class. Under the old conditions 
practically all the country’s wealth was produced by petty 
proprietors, who constituted the overwhelming majority 
of the population. The population lived an immobile lile 
in the villages, the greater part of their produce being ei¬ 
ther for their own consumption, or for the small market of 
neighbouring villages which had little contact with other 
nearby markets. These very same petty proprietors worked 
for the landlords, who compelled them to produce mainly 
for their consumption. Domestic produce was handed over 
for processing to artisans, who also lived in the villages or 
travelled in the neighbouring areas to get work. 

But after the peasants were emancipated, these living 
conditions of the mass of the people underwent a complete 
change: the small artisan establishments began to be re¬ 
placed by big factories, which grew with extraorrlinary ra¬ 
pidity; they ousted the petty proprietors, turnijig them into 
wage-workers, and compelled hundreds and thousands of 
workers to work together, producing tremendous quanti¬ 
ties of goods that are being sold all over Russia. 

The emancipation of the peasants destroyed the immo¬ 
bility of the population and placed the peasants in condi¬ 
tions under which they could no longer get a livelihood from 
the patches of land that remained in their possession. Masses 
of people left home to seek a livelihood, making for the 
factories or for jobs on the constniction of the railways which 
connect the different corners of Russia and carry the output 
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of the big factories eviM-ywliere. Masses of people went to 
jobs in the towns, look part in building factory and com¬ 
mercial premises, in delivering fuel to factories, and in 
preparing raw materials for them. Finally, many people 
were occupied at liome, doing jobs for nierchants and factory 
owners who could not expand their estaldishments fast 
enough. Similar changes took place in agriculture; the land¬ 
lords began to produce graiji for sale, big cultivators from 
among the peasants and merchants came on thc» scene, and 
grain in hundreds of millions of poods began to be sold 
abroad. Production required wage-workers, and hiindrtMis of 
tlioiisands ainl millions of peasants, giving up their tiny 
allotments, went to work as regular or day labourers for the 
new^ masters engaged in prodiicijig grain for sale. Now it is 
these changes in tin* ohi way of life that are described by the 
programme, which says that the big factories are ruining the 
small handicraltsrnen and peasants, turning them into 
wage-workers. Small-scale production is being replaced 
everywhere by large-scale, and in this large-scale production 
the masses of the workers are just hirelings employed for 
wages by tin? caf)ilalist, who possessc^s enormous capital, 
builds enormous w’orkshops, buys up luige quantities of 
materials and fills his pockets with all Ihe profit from this 
mass-scale production by the combined workers. Production 
has become capitalist, and it exerts merciless and rulhhjss 
pressure on all the petty proprietors, destroying their immo¬ 
bile life in the villages, compelling them to travel from one 
end of the country to the other as ordinary unskilled labour¬ 
ers, selliiig their labour-powor to capital. An ever-increas¬ 
ing pari of the population is being separated once and for 
all from the couiilryside and from agriculture, and is con¬ 
centrating ill the towns, factory and industrial villages and 
lownlcts, forming a special propertylcss class of people, a 
class of hired proletarian workers, who live only by the sale 
of their labour-power. 

Those are what cori.stitute the Iremoiidous changes in 
the country’s life brought about by the big factories— 
small-scale production is being replaced by large-scale, 
the petty proprietors are turning into wage-workers. 
What, then, does this change mean for the whole of the wrork- 
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ing population, and where is it leading? This is dealt with 
further in the programme. 

A 2. Accompanying the replactnuent of small- by large- 
scale production is the replaceiiumt of small linaiiCLal re¬ 
sources in the hands of the individual proprietor by 
enormous sums employed as capital, Ihe replacement of 
small, insignilicaTit profits by profits running into millions. 
That is why the growth of capitalism is leading everywhere 
to the growth of luxury and riches. A whole class of big finan¬ 
cial magnates, factory owners, railway owners, merchants, 
and bankers has arisen in Russia, a whole class of people 
who live off income derived Irom money capital loaned on 
ijiterest to industrialists hits arisen; tiie big landowners have 
become enriched, drawing large sums from the peasants 
by W'ay of land r(?demplion payments, taking advantage of 
their need of land to raise I he price of the land leased to them, 
and setting up largo b(»el-sugar refbieries and distilleries on 
their estates. The luxury and extravagance of all these 
wealthy classes have reached unparalleled dimensions, 
and the main streets of the big cities are lined with 
their princely mansions and luxurious palaces. But as cap¬ 
italism grew, the workers’ condilions l)ecame steadily 
wwse. If earnings increased in some places following 
the peasants’ eiiiancipation, they did so very slightly and not 
for long, because the mass of hungry people sw-arming in 
from the villages forced rates down, while the cost of food¬ 
stuffs and necessities continued to go up, so that even with 
their increased wages the w^orkers got fewxT means of 
subsistence; it became increasingly difficult to find jobs, and 
side by side with the luxurious mansions of the rich (or on 
city outskirts) there grew up the slums where the workers 
were forced to live in cellars, in overcrowded, damp and cold 
dwellings, and even in dug-outs near the now^ industrial estab¬ 
lishments. As capital grew bigger it increased its pressure 
on the workers, turning them into paupers, compelling them 
to devote all their time to the factory, and forcing the work¬ 
ers’ wives and children to go to work. This, therefore, is 
the first change towards which the growth of capitalism is 
leading: tremendous wealth is accumulating in the coffers 
of a small handful of capitalists, while the masses of the 
people are being turned into paupers. 
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The second change consists in the fact that the replace¬ 
ment of small- by large-scale production has led to many 
improvements in prodiu*4ion. First of all, work done singly, 
separately in each little workshop, in each isolated little 
household, has been replaced by the work of combined la¬ 
bourers working together at one factory, for one landowner, 
for one contractor. Joint labour is far more effective (pro¬ 
ductive) than individual, and renders it possible to pro¬ 
duce goods with far greater ease and rapidity. But all these 
improvoments are enjoyed by the capitalist alone, who i>ays 
the workers next to nothing and appropriates all the profit 
deriving from the workers’ combined labour. The capita¬ 
list gets still stronger and the worker gets still weaker 
because he becomes accustomed to doing some one kind of 
work and it is more diflicult for him to transler to another 
job, to change his occupation. 

Another, far more important, improvement in production 
is the introduction of machines by the capitalist. The effec¬ 
tiveness of labour is increased manifold by the use of 
machines; but the capitalist turns all this benefit against 
the worker: taking advantage of the fact that machines 
require less physical labour, he assigns women and children 
to them, and pays them less. Taking advantage of the fact 
that where machines are used far fewer workers are wanted, 
he throws them out of the factory in masses and then takes 
advantage of this unemployment to enslave the worker still 
further, to increase the working day, to deprive the worker of 
his night’s rest and to turn him into a simple appendage to 
the machine. Unemployment, created by machinery and 
constantly on the increase, now makes the worker 
utterly defenceless. His skill loses its worth, he is easily 
replaced by a plain unskilled labourer, who quickly becomes 
accustomed to the machine and gladly undertakes the job 
for lower wages. Any attempt to resist increased oppression 
by the capitalist leads to dismissal. On his own the worker 
is quite helpless against capital, and the machine threatens 
to crush him. 

A 3. In explaining the previous point, we showed that 
on his own the worker is helpless and defenceless against 
the capitalist who introduces machines. The worker has at 
all costs to seek means of resisting the capitalist, in order 
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to defend himself. And he finds such means in organisation. 
Helpless on his own, the wwker becomes a force wdieii organ¬ 
ised with his comrades, and is enabled to fight the capital¬ 
ist and resist his onslaught. 

Organisation becomes a necessity for the w^orker, now faced 
by big capital. But is it possible to organise a motley 
mass of people who are strangers to one another, even if 
they wwk in one factory? The programme indicates the 
conditions that prepare the workers for unity and develop in 
them the capacity and ability to organise. These conditions 
are as follow^s; 1) the large factory, with machine production 
that requires regular work the wliole year round, completely 
breaks the tie between the >vorker and the land and his own 
farm, turning him into an absolute proletarian. The fact 
of each farming for himself on a patch of land divided the 
workers and gave each one of them a certain specific inter¬ 
est, separate from that of his fellow worker, and was thus 
an obstacle to organisation. The worker’s break with the 
land destroys these obstacles. 2) Further, the joint work of 
hundreds and thousands of workers in itself accustoms the 
workers to discuss their needs jointly, to take joint action, 
and clearly shows them the identity of the position and in¬ 
terests of the entire mass of WT)rkors. 3) Finally, constant 
transfers of workers from factory to factory accustom them 
to compare the conditions and practices in the different 
factories and enable them to convince themselves of the 
identical nature of the exploitation in all factories, to 
acquire the experience of other w^orkers in their clashes 
with the capitalist, and thus enhance the solidarity of the 
workers. Now it is because of these conditions, taken togeth¬ 
er, that the appearance of big factories has given rise to 
the organisation of the workers. Among the Russian workers 
unity is expressed mainly and most frequently in strikes 
(we shall deal further with the reason why organisation 
in the shape of unions or mutual benefit societies is 
beyond the reach of our workers). The more the big 
factories develop, the more frequent, powerful and stub¬ 
born become the workers’ strikes; the greater the oppression 
of capitalism and the greater the need for joint resis¬ 
tance by the workers. Strikes and isolated revolts of the 
workers, as the programme states, now constitute the 
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most wi<losproail plioiiomenoii in Russian faclorics. But, 
with the liirllier growth of capilalisin and the increasing 
frequency of strikes, they prove inadequate. The employers 
take joint action against them: they conclude agreements 
among themselves, bring in workers from other areas, and 
turn for assistance to those who run the machinery of state, 
who help them crush the workers’resistance. Instead of l)eing 
faced by the one individual owner of each separate factory, 
the workers are now faced by the entire capitalisl class the 
government that assists it. The entire capitalist c/a.v.9 under¬ 
takes a struggle against the entire working class; it devises 
common measures against the strikes, presses the govern¬ 
ment to adopt anti-working-class legislation, transfers 
factories to more out-of-the-way localities, and resorts to 
tlie distribution of jobs among j)eop]e working at homo 
and to a thousand and one other ruses and devices against 
the workers. The organisation of the workers of a separate 
factory, even of a separate industry, proves inadequate for 
resisting the entire capitalist class, and joint action by the 
entire working class becomes absolutely necessary. Thus, 
out of the isolated revolts of the workers grows the struggle 
of the entire workingclass. The struggle of the workers against 
the employers turns into a class struggle. All the em¬ 
ployers are united by the one interest of keeping the workers 
in a state of subordination and of paying them the minimum 
wages ])ossible. And the emj)loyers see that the only way 
tliey can safeguard their interests is by joint action on the 
part of the entire ernploj^irig class, by acquiring influence 
over the. machinery of state. The workers are likewise bound 
together by a common interest, that of preventing themselves 
b(dng crushed by capital, of upholding their right to life 
and to a human existence. And the workers likewise become 
convinced that they, too, need unity, joint action by the 
entire class, the working class, and that to that end they 
must secure influence over the machinery of state. 

A 4. We have explained how and why the struggle be¬ 
tween the factory workers and the employers becomes a 
class struggle, a struggle of the working class—the pro¬ 
letarians—against the capitalist class—the bourgeoisie. 
The question arises, what significance has this struggle for 
the entire people and for all working people? Under the 
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coiilomporary coiidil ions, of which wo have already spoken 
in Ihe explanation of point 1, production by wage-workers 
increasingly ousts petty economy. The number of people 
live by waye-Iahour grows rapidly, and not only does the 
number of regular lactory workers increase, Init there is a 
still greater increase in the number of peasants who also 
have to searcli for w^ork as wage-labourers, in order to live. 
At the present time, w^ork for hire, work for t he capitalist, has 
already become the most widespread form of labour. The 
domijialion of capital over labour embraces the bulk of 
the population not only in industry, but also in agriculture. 
Now it is this exploitation of wage-labour underlying con¬ 
temporary society that the big factories develop to the ut¬ 
most. All the methods of exploitation used by all capitalists 
in all industries, and which the entire mass of Russia’s 
working-class populalion .suffers from, are concentrated, 
intonsilied, made the regular rule right in the factory and 
sj)read to all aspects of the worker’s labour and life, they 
create a whole routine, a whole system wdioreby the capi¬ 
talist sweals the worker. Let us illustrate this wdth an exam¬ 
ple: at all limes and places, anyluxly who undertakes work 
for hire, rests, loaves his work on a holiday if it is celebrated 
in the neighbourhood. It is quite different in the factory. 
Once the factory management has engaged a wwker, it dis¬ 
poses of his services just as it likes, paying no attention to the 
worker’s habits, to his customary w^ay of life, to his family 
position, to his intellectual requirements. The factory drives 
the employee to work when it needs his lal)Our, compelling 
him to fit in his entire life with its requirements, to tear his 
rest hours to pieces, and, if he is on shifts, to wwk at 
night and on holidays. All the imaginable abuses relating 
to working time are sot into motion by the factory and at 
the same time it introduces its “rules,” its “practices,” which 
are obligatory for every w-orker. The order of things in the 
factory is deliberately adapted to .squeezing out of the hired 
worker all the labour he is capable of yiebling, to squeezing 
it out at top speed and then to throwing him out! Another 
example. Everybo<ly who takes a job, undertakes, ol course, 
to submit to the employer, to do everything he is ordered. 
But when anybody hires him.self out on a temporary job, 
he does not surrender his will at all; if he finds his employer’s 
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(lemaiids wrong or excessive, ho loaves hiiu. The factory, on 
the other hand, demands that the worker surrender his will 
altogether; it introduces discipline within its walls, compels 
the worker to start or to stop work when the bell rings, 
assumes the right itself to punish the worker, and subjects 
him to a fine or a deduction for every violation of rules which 
it has itself drawn up. The worker becomes part of a huge 
aggregate of machinery. He must be just as obedient, en¬ 
slaved, and without a will of his own, as the machine 
itself. 

Yet another example. Anybody who takes a job has fre¬ 
quent occasion to be dissalislicd with his employer, and com¬ 
plains about him to the court or a government official. Both 
the official and the court usually settle the dispute in the 
employer’s favour, support him, but this promotion of 
the employer’s interests is not based on a general regula¬ 
tion or a law, but on the subservience of individual olfi- 
cials, who at different times protect him to a greater or 
lesser degree, and who settle matters unjustly in the em¬ 
ployer’s favour, either because they are acquaintances of 
his, or because they are uninformed about working conditions 
and cannot understand the worker. Each separate case of 
such injustice depends on eacli separate clash between the 
worker and the employer, on each separate official. The 
factory, on the other hand, gathers together such a mass of 
workers, carries oppression to such a pitch, that it becomes 
impossible to examine every separate case. General regu¬ 
lations are established, a law is drawn up on relations be- 
twecji the workers and the employers, a law that is oblig¬ 
atory for all. In this law tlie promotion of the employer’s 
interests is backed up by the authority of the state. The 
injustice of individual officials is replaced by the injustice 
of the law itself. Regulations appear, for example, of the 
following type: if the worker is absent from work, he not 
only loses wages, but has to pay a fine in addition, whereas 
the employer pays nothing if he sends the workers home for 
lack of work; the employer may dismiss the worker for using 
strong language, whereas the worker cannot leave the job if 
he is similarly treated; the employer is entitled on his own 
authority to impose fines, make deductions or demand that 
overtime be worked, etc. 
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AH these examples show us how Ihe factory intensifies 
the exploitation of the workers and makes this exploitation 
universal, makes a whole ""sysLem'' of it. The worker now 
has to deal, willy-nilly, not with an individual employer 
and his will and oppression, hut with the arbitrary treat¬ 
ment and oppression he suffers from the entire employing 
class. The worker sees that his oppressors are not some one 
capitalist, hut llie entire capitalist class, because the system 
of exploitation is the same in all establishments. The indi¬ 
vidual capitalist cannot oven depart from this system: if, 
for example, he were to take it into his head to reduce work¬ 
ing hours, his goods wou hi cost him more than those produced 
by his neighbour, another factory owner, who makes his 
employees work longer for the same wage. To secure an im¬ 
provement in his conditions, the worker ]iow has to deal with 
the entire social system aimed at the exploitation of labour by 
capital. The worker is now confronted not by the individual 
injustice of an individual official, but by the injustice of 
the state aulhority itself, which takes the entire capitalist 
class under its protection and issues laws, obligatory for all, 
that serve the interests of that class. Thus, the struggle of 
the factory workers against the employers inevitably turns 
into a struggle against the entire capitalist class, against 
the entire social order based on the exploitation of labour 
by capital. That is why the workers’ struggle acquires a 
social significance, becomes a struggle on behalf of all wwk- 
ing people against all classes that live by the labour of 
others. That is why the workers’ struggle opens up a new 
era in Russian history and is the dawn of the workers’ eman¬ 
cipation. 

What, however, is the domination of the capitalist class 
over the entire mass of working folk based on? It is based 
on the fact that all the factories, mills, mines, machines, 
ajid instruments of labour are in tlie hands of the capitalists, 
are their private property; on the fact that they possess 
enormous quantities of land (of all the land in European 
Russia,more than one-third belongs to landed proprietors,who 
do not number half a million). The workers possess no instru¬ 
ments of labour or materials, and so they have to sell their 
labour-power to the capitalists, who only pay the workers 
what is necessary for their keep, and place all the surplus 
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prolhicod by labour in tboir pockots; Mius tlicy pay for only 
part of tbo working time they use, and appropriate the roKl. 
The entire increase in wealth resulting Irom the combined 
labour of the masses of workers or from improvements in 
piodiiction goes lo t he capitalist class, while I he workers, 
who toil from generation lo general ion, remain propeiiy- 
less proletarians. That is why there is only one way of 
ending the exploitalioji of labour by capital, and that is 
to abolish the private ownership of the instruments of la¬ 
bour, lo hand over all the factories, mills, mines, and also 
all the big estates, etc., to the whole ol society and lo con¬ 
duct socialist production in common, <lirected by the w'orktu'S 
themselves. Tlie articles produced by labour in common will 
then go to [lenelit the working people themselves, while 
the surplus they produce over and above their keep will 
serve lo satisly the neetls of the workers themselves, to 
secure the full development of all their capabilities and 
equal rights to enjoy all tlie achievements of science and art. 
That is why the programme states that the struggle belwoeii 
tlie working class and the capitalists can end only in this way. 
To achieve that, liowever, it is n(»cessary that political 
power, i.e., the ])o\ver to govern tlie state, should pass Irom 
the bands of a governnunit which is under the infliiejice of 
the capitalists ainl landowruns, or Irom the bands of a govern¬ 
ment din.*ctly made u|) of (dected representatives of the cap¬ 
italists, into the liaints ol the working class. 

Such is the ultimate aim of the struggle of the working 
class, such is tin* condition for its complete emancipation. 
This is the ultimate aim for which class-conscious, organ¬ 
ised workers should strive; here in Kussia, however, they 
still meet with trernofidoiis obstacles, wdiich hinder them 
in their struggle for emancipation. 

A 5. The light again.st the domination of the capitalist 
class is now being wraged by the workers of all European 
countries and also by the workers of America and Australia. 
vVorking-class organisation and solidarity is not confined 
to one country or one nationality: the workers’ parlies of 
different countries proclaim aloud tbo complete identity 
(solidarity) of iiiLerests and aims of the w'orkers of the whole 
world. They come together at joint congresses, pul forward 
common demands to the capitalist class of all countries, have 
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oslablisliocl an irilonialioiial holiday of the entire organised 
proletariat strivi iig for emancipation (May Day), thus welding 
the working class of all nalionalilies and of all countries 
into one great workers’ arniy. The nriity of the workers of all 
countries is a necessity arising Oyt of the fact that the capita¬ 
list class, which rules over the workers, does not limit its rule 
to one country. Commercial ties hetween the different coun¬ 
tries are becoming closer and more extensive; capital con¬ 
stantly passes from one count ry to another. The banks, those 
huge depositories that gather capital together and distrib¬ 
ute it on loan to capitalists, begin as national institutions 
and then become international, gather capital from all 
countries, and distribute it among the capitalists of Europe 
and America. Enormous joint-stock companies are now bcii g 
organised to set up capitalist enterprises not in one coun¬ 
try, but in .several at once; international associations of cap¬ 
italists make their appearance. Cajutalist domination is 
iiiteriialiojial.l’hat is why the workers’ struggle in all coun¬ 
tries for their emancipation is only successful if the w^orkers 
light jointly against iiilernalional capital. That is wdiy the 
liussiau worker’s comrade in the fight against the capital¬ 
ist class is the German worker, the Polish w'orker, and tho 
French worker, just as his enemy is the Russian, the Pol¬ 
ish, and tho Knuich capitalists. Thus, in the recent period 
loreign capitalisls have been very eagerly transferring 
their capital t<i Russia, where they are building branch 
factories and founding companies for running now enter¬ 
prises. They are flinging themselves greedily on this 
young country in which the government is more favourable 
and obsequious to capital than anywhere else, in which they 
find w^orkers who are Je.ss organiseil and less capable of 
lighting back than in the West, and in which the workers’ 
standard of living, and hence their w'ages, are much loww, 
so that the foreign capitalists are abhj to draw^ enormous 
profits, on a scale unparalleled in their own countries. 
International capital has already stretched out its hand to 
Rus.sia. The Russian workers are stretching out their 
hands to the iuternatioiial labour movement. 

A G. We have already spoken of how the big factories 
carry capital’s oppression of labour to tho highest pitch, 
how they establish a wdiolo system of methods of 
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exploitation; how the work(n*s, in their revolt against cap¬ 
ital, inevitably arrive at the need to unite all wwkers, at 
the need for joint st ruggle by the entire working class. In 
this struggle against the capitalist class, the workers come 
up against the general laws of the state, which protect the 
capitalists and their interests. 

But then, if the workei*s are strong enough to force conces¬ 
sions from the capitalists, to resist tlieir attacks by joint 
action, they could also, by their unity, influence the 
laws of the state, and secure their alteration. That is what 
the workers of all other countries are doing. The Russian 
workers, however, cannot exert direct influence on the 
state. The conditions of the Russian workers are such that 
they are deprived of the most elementary civil rights. They 
must not dare to gather together, to discuss their affairs 
together, to organise unions, to publish statements; in oth¬ 
er words, the laws of the state have not only been drawn up 
in the interests of the capitalist class, but they frankly de¬ 
prive the workers of all possibility of influencing these laws 
and of securing their alteration. The reason this happens 
is that in Russia (and in Russia alone of all European coun¬ 
tries) the absolute power of an autocratic government con¬ 
tinues to this day, that is, a system of state exists under 
wdiich laws that are obligatory for the entire people may be 
issued by the tsar alone, at his discretion, while only offi¬ 
cials appointed by him may give effect to them. The citi¬ 
zens are not allowed to take any part in issuing laws, in 
discussing them, in proposing new or in demanding the re¬ 
peal of old laws. They have no right to demand of officials 
an account of their activity, to check their activity, and to 
prosecute them. Citizens do not even possess the right to 
discuss affairs of state: they must not dare to organise meet¬ 
ings or unions without the permission of those same offi¬ 
cials. The officials are thus irresponsible in the full sense of 
the term; they constitute a special caste, as it were, placed 
above the citizens. The irresponsibility and arbitrary con¬ 
duct of the officials, and the fact that the population itself 
is inarticuIaU^ give rise to such scandalous abuse of power 
by officials and such a violation of the rights of the common 
people as are hardly possible in any European country. 
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Thus, according to law, tin? Russian Govorninont has 
absolute authority, and is considered to be quite independ¬ 
ent, as it were, of the people, standing above all social 
estates and classes. If, however, that were really the case, 
why should the law and the government in all conflicts 
between the workers and the capitalists take the side of 
the capitalists? Why should the capitalists meet with ever¬ 
growing support as their numbers and their wealth grow, 
whereas the workers meet with ever-increasing resistance 
and restriction? 

Actually the government does not stand above classes, 
it protects one class against the other, protects the proper¬ 
tied class against the propertyless, the capitalists against the 
workers. An absolute government could not rule such a huge 
country if it did not give all sorts of privileges and favours 
to the propertied classes. 

Although the government, according to law, possesses 
absolute and independent power, actually the capitalists 
and landowners possess thousands of means of influencing 
the government and affairs of state. They have their 
own social-estate associations—noblemen's and merchants’ 
societies, chambers of trade and manufactures, etc,—recog¬ 
nised by law. Their electe?d representatives either become 
officials outright, and take part in governing the state (for 
example, marshals of the nobility), or are given posts 
in government institutions of every kind: for example, 
the law provides for factory owners to participate in 
factory courts (the chief authority over the Factory 
Inspectorate), to which they elect their representatives. 
But they do not confine themselves to this direct partici¬ 
pation in ruling the state. In their societies they discuss 
laws of state, dralt bills, and the government usually con¬ 
sults them on each issue, submits draft bills to them with a 
request lor their views. 

The capitalists and landed proprietors organise all-Russian 
congresses, where they discuss their affairs and devise various 
measures of benefit to their class, and on behalf of all the 
landed nobility, or of the “merchants of all Russia,” pe¬ 
tition for the adoption of new laws and for the amendment 
of old ones. They can discuss their affairs in the newspapers, 
lor however much the government hampers the press with 
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its censorship, it would never dare think ol depriving tlio 
propertied classes of the right to discuss their alTairs. They 
have all sorts of ways and means of approaching the top 
representatives of the govenimeiital authorities, they can 
more easily discuss the arbitrary conduct of lower officials, 
and can easily secure the repeal of ])articularly oppressive 
laws and regulations. And while there is no country in the 
world where there are so many laws and regulations, such 
unexampled police supervision hy the governtneiU, a 
supervision that extends to all sorts of petty details and 
robs every undertaking of its individuality, there is no 
country in the world where these bourgeois regulations are 
so easily violated and where these police laws are circum¬ 
vented so easily by just tlio gracious assent of the supreme 
authorities. And this gracious assent is never refused.** 

B 1. This is the most important, the paramount, point 
of the programme, because it indicates what should cojisti- 
tute the activity of the Party in defending the interests of 
the working class, the activity of all class-conscious workers. 
It indicates how' the striving for socialism, the striving for 
the abolition of the age-old exploitation of man by man, 
should he linked up with the popular movement engeiulered 
hy the living conditions created by the large-scale facto¬ 
ries. 

The Party's activity must consist in promoting the work¬ 
ers’ class struggle. The Parly’s task is not to concoct, some 
fashionable means of helping the workers, but to join up with 
the workers’ movement, to bring light into it, to assist 
the workers in the struggle they themselves have already be¬ 
gun to w'age. The Party’s task is to uphold the interests of 
the workers and to represent those of the entire working- 
class movement. Now, what mu.st this a.ssistance to the work¬ 
ers in their struggle consist ol? 

The programme says that this assistance must consist, 
firstly, in developing the workers’ class-consciousness. 
We have already spoken of how^ tJie workers’ strugghK against 
the employers becomes the class struggle of tlie proletariat 
against the bourgeoi.sie. 

What is meant hy workers’ class-consciousness follows 
from w^hat wo have said on the suliject. The workers’ 
class-consciousness means the workers’ understanding that 
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the only way to improve their condilioiis and to achieve 
their emancipation is to conduct a struggle against the 
capitalist and faclory-owmer class created by the big 
factories. Further, the workers* class-consciousness means 
their understanding that the interests of all the wor¬ 
kers of any particular country are identical, that they 
all constitute one class, separate from all the other classes 
in society. Finally, the class-consciousness of the workers 
means the workers* understanding that to achieve their aims 
they have to work to influence affairs of state, just as the 
landlords and the capitalists did, and are continuing to 
do now. 

By what means do the workers reach an understanding of 
all this? They do so by constantly gaining experience from the 
very struggle that they begin to wage against the employers 
and that increasingly develops, becomes sharper, and in¬ 
volves larger numbers of workers as big factories grow. 
There was a time when the workers* enmity against capi¬ 
tal only found expression in a hazy sense of hatred of 
their exploiters, in a hazy consciousness of their oppres¬ 
sion and enslavement, and in the desire to wreak t^engeance 
on the capitalists. The struggle at that time found expres¬ 
sion in isolated revolts of the workers, who wrecked build¬ 
ings, smashed machines, attacked members of the factory 
management, etc. That was the first, the initial, form of 
the working-class movement, and it was a necessary one, be¬ 
cause hatred of the capitalist has always and everywhere 
been the first impulse towards arousing in the workers the 
desire to defend themselves. The Russian working-class 
movement has, however, already outgrown this original form. 
Instead of having a hazy hatred of the capitalist, the workers 
have already begun to understand the antagonism between 
the interests of the working class and of the capitalist class. 
Instead of having a confused sense of oppression, they have 
begun to distinguish the ways and means by which capital 
oppresses them, and are revolting against various forms of 
oppression, placing limits to capitalist oppression, and pro¬ 
tecting themselves against the capitalist’s greed. Instead of 
wreaking vengeance on the capitalists they are now turning 
to the flght for concessions, they are beginning to face the 
capitalist class with one demand after another, and arc 
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demanding improved workijig conditions, increased wages, 
and shorter working hours. Every slrilo? concenlrales all 
Ihe attenlion and all the elToiisofthe workers on some par¬ 
ticular aspect ol the conditions under which the working 
class lives. Every strike gives rise to discussions about Ihese 
conditions, helps Ihe workers lo appraise* them, lo under¬ 
stand what ca])ilalist op]>ression consists i*i in Ihe particu¬ 
lar case, and what means can l)e oin])loye‘d lo cornhat I his 
oppression. Every sirike enriclies Ihe experience ol’ llu* en¬ 
tire working class. If Ihe strike is snccessrnl il shows them 
what a strong force working-class unity is, and impels olhers 
lo make use of Iheir comrade's’ success. If it is not success¬ 
ful, it gives rise lo discussions ahoiil the cause's ed' iJie fail¬ 
ure and le) lli(' seajch lor heller rnel hoiks of si niggle. Tliis 
transilion of Ihe workers lo Ihe sleadlasi siruggh' for Iheir 
vital needs, Ihe fighl for concessiojis, lor improved liv¬ 
ing conditions, wages and working hours, now begun all 
over Russia, ineaiis I hat Ihe Russian we;rke'rs are* making 
tremendous progre'ss, ajul iJiat is why llie^ allenlion of the 
Social-Deinocralic l\arly ajid all class-conscious workers 
should he? cojicenlraled mainly on this struggle, on its pro¬ 
motion./\ssistance lo Ihe workers should consist iji showing 
them those most vilal lUM'ds for the satisfaction of which 
they should fighl, should consist in analysing Iho 
factors particularly respousihle for worsening the coudi- 
tions of different categorie\s of workers, in explaining faclory 
laws and regulalions the violation of which (addeil to Iho 
deceplive tricks of the CcipilalisLs) so often siibje?ct the work¬ 
ers to double robbery. Assistance sliould consist in giving 
more precise and definile expression to tiie workers’ demands, 
and in making them public, in choosing the best time for 
resistance, in choosing the method of slriiggle, in discussing 
the position and the strength of the two opposing sides, in 
discussing whether u still better cJioice can be made of the 
method of fighting (a metliod, perhaps, like addressing a 
letter to the factory owner, or approaching the inspector, or 
the doctor, according to circumstances, wliere direct strike 
action is not advisalde, etc.). 

We liave said that tin? Russian workers’ transition lo 
such struggle is indicalive of the tremendous progress they 
have made. This struggle ))laccs (leads) the workijig-class 
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movpjiUMil Oil lo llio high road, and is the certain guaran¬ 
tee of its further success. The mass of working folk learn 
from this struggle, firstly, how to recognise and to examine 
one hy one t he methods of capitalist exploitation, to compare 
them with the law, with their living conditions, and with 
the interests of t he capitalist class. By examining the differ¬ 
ent forms anti castes of exploitation, tlie workers learn to 
understand the significajice and the essence of exploitation 
as a whole, learn to understand the .social system based on 
the exploitatioji of labour by capital. Secondly, in the proc¬ 
ess of this .struggle the wtukers test their strength, learn to 
organise, learn to undcr.stand the need for and the signif¬ 
icance of organisation. The extension of this struggle and 
the increasing frequency of clashes inevitably lead to a 
further extejisioii of the struggle, to the development of 
a sen.se of unity, a .sense of solidarity—at first among the 
workers of a yiarticular locality, and then among the workers 
of the entire country, among the entire workijig cla.ss. Third¬ 
ly, this struggle develops the workers’ political conscious- 
ne.ss. The living condition of the mass of working folk places 
them in such a position that they do not (cannot) possess 
either the leisure or the opportunity to ponder over prob¬ 
lems of .state. On the other hand, the workers’ struggle 
against the factory owners for their daily needs automatically 
and inc^vitahly spurs the workers on to think of state, 
political questions, (|ue.stions of how the Russian state 
is governed, how laws and regulations are issued, and 
whose ijilerests they serve. Each clash in the factory neces¬ 
sarily brings the Avorkers into conflict with the laws and 
representatives of stat(‘ authority. In this connectioji the 
workers liear “}iolitical speeches” for the first time. At first 
from, say, the factory inspectors, who explain to them that 
the trick employed hy the factory owner to defraud them is 
ba.‘^ed on t he exact meaning of the regulations, which have 
been endor.sed hy the appropriate authority and give the 
employer a free hand to defraud the w^orkers, or that the 
factory owner’s oppressive measures are quite lawful, since 
he is merely availing hiin.self of his rights, giving effect to 
such and such a law, that ha.s been endorsed by the state 
authority that .sec'S to its implementation. The political 
explanations of Messrs, the Inspectors arc occasionally 
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siipplcniLMiteJ by the still more beneficial “political ex¬ 
planations” of the minister,** who reminds the workers of 
the feelings of “Christian love” that they owe to the factory 
owners for their making millions out of the workers* labour. 
Later, these explanations of the representatives of the state 
authority, and the workers* direct acquaintance with the 
facts showing for whose benefit this authority operates, are 
still further supplemented by leaflets or other explanations 
given by socialists, so that the workers get their political 
education in full from such a strike. They learn to under¬ 
stand not only the specific interests of the working class, 
but also the specific place occupied by the working class in 
the state. And so the assistance which the Social-Democrat¬ 
ic Party can render to the class struggle of the workers 
should le: to develop the workers’ class-consciousness 
by assisting them in the fight for their most vital 
needs. 

The second type of assistance should consist, as the pro¬ 
gramme states, in promoting the organisation of the workers. 
The struggle we have just described necessarily requires 
that the workers be organised. Organisation becomes neces¬ 
sary for strikes, to ensure that they are conducted with 
great success, for collections in support of strikers, for 
setting up workers* mutual benefit societies, and for 
propaganda among the workers, the distribution among 
them of leaflets, aiinouncemcnis, manifestoes, etc. Organi¬ 
sation is still more necessary lo enable the w^orkers to defend 
themselves against persecution by the police and the gen¬ 
darmerie, to conceal from them all the wwkers* contacts 
and associations and lo arrange the delivery of books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, etc. To assist in all this—such is 
the Party’s second task. 

The third consists in indicating the real aims of the strug¬ 
gle, i.e., in explaining to the workers wdiat the exploita¬ 
tion of labour by capital consists in, what it is based on, 
how the private owrnership of the land and the instruments 
of labour leads to the poverty of the working masses, com¬ 
pels them to sell their labour to the capitalists and to yield 
up gratis the entire surplus produced by the wwker’s labour 
over and above his keep, in explaining, furthermore, how 
this exploitation ijievitably leads to the class struggle be- 
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tween the workers and the capitalists, what the conditions 
of this struggle and its ultimate aims are—in a word, in 
explaining what is briefly stated in the programme. 

B 2. What is meant by these words: the struggle of the 
working class is a political struggle? They mean that the 
working class cannot fight for its emancipation without se¬ 
curing influence over affairs of state, over the administration 
of the state, over the issue of laws. The need for such influence 
has long been understood by the Russian capitalists, and we 
have shown how they have been able, despite all sorts of 
prohibitions contained in the police laws, to find thousands 
of ways of influencing the state authority, and how this au¬ 
thority serves the interests of the capitalist class. Hence it 
naturally follows that the working class, too, cannot 
wage its struggle, cannot even secure a lasting improvement 
of its lot unless it influences state authority. 

We have already said that the workers’ struggle against 
the capitalists will inevitably lead to a clash with the gov¬ 
ernment, and the government itself is exerting every 
effort to prove to the workers that only by struggle and by 
joint resistance can they influence state authority. This 
was shown with particular clarity by the big strikes that 
took place in Russia in 1885-86. The government immediately 
set about drawing up regulations concerning'workers, at once 
issued new laws about factory practices, yielded to the work¬ 
ers’ insistent demands (for example, regulations were intro¬ 
duced limiting fines and ensuring proper w^age payment); in 
the same way the present strikes (in 1896) have again 
caused the government’s immediate intervention, and the 
government has already understood that it cannot confine 
itself to arrests and deportations, that it is ridiculous to 
regale the workers with stupid sermons about the noble 
conduct of the factory owners (see the circular issued by Fi¬ 
nance Minister Witte to factory inspectors. Spring 1896). 
The government has realised that ^'organised workers con¬ 
stitute a force to be reckoned with” and so it already has the 
factory legislation under review and is convening in St. Pe¬ 
tersburg a Congress of Senior Factory Inspectors to discuss 
the question of reducing working hours and other inevitable 
concessions to the workers. 
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Thus \\(' see that the stnip:glc of the working class against 
Ihe capitalist class must necessarily he a political struggle. 
Indeed, this struggle is already exerting iiiflueuce on the 
slate authority, is ac<|uiriiig political signincance. But th(3 
^vorkers’ utter lack of political rights, about which we 
have already s])okeu, and the absolute impossihility of the 
workers o])enly and directly intlueiicing slate authority 
beconic more clearly and sharply exposed and felt as the 
working-class movement develops. That is why the most 
urgent demand of Ihe workers, the primary objective 
of the working-class indiieiice on affairs of state must 
be the arhienmcnt of political freedom, i.e., the direct 
participation, guaranteed l)y law (by a constitution), of all 
citizens in the government of the state, llie guaranteed right 
of all cil izens freely to assemble, discuss their affairs, influ¬ 
ence affairs of state through their associations and the press. 
The achievement of political freedom becomes the "'rital 
task of the workers' because without it the workers do not 
and cannot have any influence over affairs of state, and t hus 
inevitably remain a right less, humiliated and inarticulate 
class. And if ('ven now*, when the workers are only just be¬ 
ginning to fight and to close their ranks, the government is 
already hastening to mak(‘ concessions to the workers, in 
order to check the further growth of the movement , there 
can he jio douht t hat when the workers fully close their ranks 
and unite under tlie leadership of one political party, they 
will he aide to compel the government to surrender, they 
w^ill be able to win political freedom for themselves and the 
entire Russian people! 

The preceding parts of the programme indicated the 
place occiipi(*d by the working class in contemporary so- 
ci(dy and tin* contemporary state, what is the aim of the 
struggle of the working cla.s.s, and wdiat constitutes the 
task of tlie Party that represents the workers' interests. 
Under the absolute rule of the government there are not , nor 
can there he openly functioning political parties in Russia, 
hut there are pcditical trends wdiich express tlic interests of 
other classes and wdiicli exert inflnence over public opinion 
and the government. Hence, in order to make clear the po¬ 
sition of the Social-Democratic Party, it is jjecessary now to 
indicate its attitude towards the remaining political trends 
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ill Russian society, so as Lo euaiiie llie workers to (lelcrmiiio 
who may he tlieir ally and to what, extent, and wJio tlndr 
enemy. TJiat is indicated in the two following points of the 
programme. 

B 3. The programme declares that the workers' allies 
are, firstly, all those social strata which oppose the ahsoliite 
power of the autocratic government. Since this ahsoliile rule 
is the main obstacle lo the workers' light for their emanci¬ 
pation, it naturally follows that it is in the direct inlerc'St 
of the workers to support every social movement against 
absolutism (absolute means unlimited; absolutism is the 
unlimited ruh^ of the government). 1'he stronger tJie devel¬ 
opment of capitalism, the deeper become the coni radictions 
between this Imreaucratic administration and the interests 
of the propertied classes themselves, the interests of the 
bourgeoisie. And the Social-Diunocrat ic Party proclaims 
that it will support all strata and grades of the bourgeoisie 
who oppose the absolute government. 

It is inlinitely more to the workers' advantage lor the 
bourgeoisie to inlluvnce affairs of state directUf, than 
for their influence lo lie exerted, as is the case now, tlirough 
a crowd of \enal and despotic officials. It is far more 
advantageous to the workers for the bourgeoisie to openly in¬ 
fluence policy than, as is the case now, to exert a concealed in¬ 
fluence, concealed by the supposedly all-powerfur‘independ- 
eiit” government, which is called a government “by the grace 
of God,”and hands out “its graces” to the suffering and indus¬ 
trious landlords and the poverty-stricken and oppressed 
factory owners. The workers need open struggle against the 
capitalist class, in order tlial the entire Russian proletariat 
may see for whose interests the workers are waging the 
struggle, and may learn how to wage the struggle properly; 
in order that the intrigues and aspirations of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie may not be hidden in the ante-rooms of grand dukes, in 
the saloons of senators and ministers, and in deparlmeiilal 
offices barred to the public, and in order that they may come 
to the surface and open the ejTS of all and sundry as to xvho 
really inspires government policy and what the capitalists 
and landlords arc striving for. And so, down with every¬ 
thing that hides the present influence of the capitalist class, 
and our support tor any representative of the bourgeoisie 
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who comes out against the bureaucracy, the bureaucratic 
administration, against the absolute government! But, while 
proclaiming its support for every social movement against 
absolutism, tbe Social-Democratic Party recognises that it 
does not separate itself from the working-class movement, 
because tbe working class has its specific interests, which 
are opposed to the interests of all other classes. While ren¬ 
dering support to all representatives of the bourgeoisie in the 
fight for political freedom, the workers should remember 
tWt the propertied classes can only be their allies for a 
time, that the interests of the workers and the capitalists 
cannot be reconciled, that the workers need the abolition of 
the government’s absolute rule only in order to wage an 
open and extensive struggle against the capitalist class. 

Further the Social-Democratic Party proclaims that it 
will render support to all who rise up against the class of 
the privileged landed nobility. The landed nobility in 
Russia are considered to be the first estate in the land. The 
remnants of their feudal power over the peasants weigh down 
the masses of the people to this day. The peasants continue 
to make land redemption payments for emancipation from 
the power of the landlords. The peasants are still tied to 
the land, in order that the landed gentry may not suffer 
any shortage of cheap and submissive farm labourers. Right¬ 
less and treated as juveniles, the peasants to this day are 
at the mercy of officials who look after their own pockets 
and interfere in peasant life so as to ensure that the peasants 
make their redemption payments or pay quit-rent to the 
feudal landlords “punctually,” that they do not dare to “shirk” 
working for the landlords, do not dare, for example, to leave 
the district and so perhaps compel the landlords to hire 
outside workers, who are not so cheap or so oppressed by want. 
The landlords keep millions, tens of millions of peasants in 
their service, enslaving them and keeping them without rights, 
and in return for their display of prowess in this sphere enjoy 
the highest privileges of state.The landed nobility are the 
principal holders of the highest posts in the state (what is 
more, by law the nobility, as a social estate, enjoy priority 
in the civil service); the aristocratic landlords are closest to 
tbe Court and more directly and easily than anybody else 
influence government policy in their own direction. They 
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Utilise their close connections with the government to plun* 
der the state coffers and to secure out of public funds gifts 
and grants that run into millions of rubles, sometimes in 
the shape of huge estates distributed for services, at other 
times in the shape of “concessions/’* 


* The hectographed text in the notebook in the possession of the 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism, Central Committee of the C.P.S.U,, 
breaks oU here.— 




TO THE TSAKIST GOVERNMENT"® 


This year, ISMO, i Ijg liiissiaii Goveriimoiit has already made 
Iwu aiiiiouiicomenls to iJie public on the workers* slrugglc 
against the laclory owners, lu otlier countries such aiiuounce- 
iiieiits are no rarity—there they do not hide what is going 
on in the country, and the press freely pul)lishes items about 
strikes. In iiussia, however, the government fears more 
than the plague publicity for factory practices and inci¬ 
dents. It banned tlie publication of strike news in the press, 
it torbade factory inspectors to publish their reports, and 
it even put a stop to the hearing of strike cases in the ordi¬ 
nary courts opeji to the public; in a word, it took all meas¬ 
ures to make a strict secret of all that was going on iji the 
lactories and amojig the workers. And of a sudden, all the 
devices of the police bur.st like soaj) bubbles, and the govern¬ 
ment itself was compelled to speak out openly of the fact 
that the workers were engaged in a struggle against the fac¬ 
tory owners. What caused this change? In ISbo workers* 
siTikes were particularly numerous. Ves, thatisquit,e true, but 
strikes aKo took place previous to this, yet the government 
succeeded in preventing the secret becoming known, and the 
mass of the workers as a whole were kept in the dark about the 
si l ikes. The present strikes are much bigger than the previous 
ones and are concentrated in one area. Yes, that is quite true, 
but strikes as big as tbe.se al.so took place previously, in 
1885-80, for example, in Moscow and Vladimir gubernias. 
Yet the government held out and refused to say a word about 
the workers’ struggle against the employers. What, then, has 
made it talk Ibis time? The fact is that this time the social- 
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isls Lave assisliMl the workers, have li(‘lj)e(i llieiu lo explain 
their case, to spiead the news ahoul it everywljere, Ijoth 
among the workers ajul airiong the pnhiic, to formulate l)je 
workers’ demands exactly, to show everybody how dislion- 
est the goverjimejit is, and what brute violejico it employs. 
When the government saw' that it was becomijig (|uile ridic¬ 
ulous lo keep silent, since the strikes were common knowl¬ 
edge, it also fell into line behind the rest. The socialist leaf¬ 
lets called the government to account, and the government 
appeared and gave* its account. 

Let us see what sort of an account it was. 

At lirst the government tried to avoid doing so openly 
and publicly. One of the ministers, Minister of Finance 
Witte, sent out a circular lo the factory inspectors, in which 
he called the workers and the socialists '‘the worst enemies 
of ]uiblic order,” advised the lactory ijispeclors to try to 
scare the workers, to assure them that the goverjirnent would 
forbid the em]doyers to make conc(‘Ssions, to tell them of 
the employers’ gooil motives and noble intentions, of liow 
concerned the einployc'rs are about Ibe workers ajid their 
jjee<ls, and of how full the employers are ol “good sent iraeiiLs.” 
Of the strikes themselves the government said nothing, it 
said not one word about the cause of the strikes, about the 
tacts of abomittable oi»pressioij and violation of tbo law by 
the employers, and about the aims of the workers; in a 
word, it simply wisnprrscnlrd all the strikes that took 
place in the .summer and aiitumji of 1895, tried to get away 
with hackneyed .stock phrases about violent and “illegal” 
actions by the workers, altlioiigb the workers coinmitted Jio 
violence. It was only the police who resorted to violence. 
The minister xvaiiled t.o keep the circular a secret, but the 
very oflicials to whom he entrusted it failed to keep the 
secret, and so the circular made the rounds of the public. 
Then it was prijiled by the socialists. Whereupon the gov¬ 
ernment, seeing tliat as usual it had been made a fool 
of with its “open secrets,” had it published in the press. 
That, as we have already stated, was the government’s 
answer to the summer and autumn strikes of 1895. In the 
spring of 1890, however, strikes broke out again, on a much 
bigger scale.^* The rumours about them wtvre supplement¬ 
ed by socialist leaflets. At lii>5t the government maintained 
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a coNvanlly sili?rice, waiting lo see how the matter would 
end, and then, when the workers’ revolt had died down, 
it belatedly made public its bureaucratic wisdom, as it 
would a delayed police protocol. On this occasion it had to 
speak out openly, and what is more, to do so collectively. 
Its announcement appeared in issue No. 158 of Pravi- 
telstvmnij Vestnik.^^ On this occasion it could not misrep¬ 
resent the workers’ strikes as previously. It had to tell the full 
story, to give the facts of the employers’ oppressive measures 
and make known the workers’ demands; it had to admit 
that the workers had behaved “decently.” Thus the workem 
taught the government to give up lying in the vile manner of 
the police; when they rose up eii masse, when they employed 
leaflets to make their case public, they compelled it to 
admit the truth. That was a great success. The workers 
will now know what is their only means of getting a public 
statement of their needs, of letting the workers throughout 
Russia know of their struggle. The workers will know now 
that the government’s lies are only refuted by the united 
struggle of the workers themselves to secure their rights and 
by their class-consciousness. When the ministers had spoken 
about the events they started inventing excuses, they pro¬ 
ceeded to assert in their statement that the strikes were only 
caused by “the peculiarities of cotton-spinning and thread 
production.” Indeed! And not by the peculiarities of the 
whole of Russian production, not by the peculiarities of the 
Russian political system, which permits the police to hound 
and to seize peaceful workers who are defending themselves 
against oppression? Why, then, good ministers, did the 
workers snatch up, read and ask for more leaflets which did 
not deal with cotton and threads at all, but with the right- 
less position of Russian citizens and the arbitrary and bru¬ 
tal conduct of a government which fawns on the capital¬ 
ists. No, this new excuse is perhaps worse, viler than the 
one with which Finance Minister Witte tried to settle matters 
in his circular by placing all the blame on ‘"agitators.” 
Minister Witte argues about the strike just like any police 
offlcial who has had his palm greased by the factory owners: 
agitators came, runs the explanation, and a strike broke 
out. Now, when all the ministers saw a strike of 30,000 
workers, they began to think, and finally came to the con- 
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elusion that strikes do not break out because socialist agi¬ 
tators come on the scene, but lhat socialist agitatoi-s come on 
the scene because strikes break out, because Ihe workers’ 
struggle breaks out against the capitalists. The ministers now 
assert lhat the socialists subsequently “joined” the strikes. 
That is a good lesson for Finance Minister Witte. Be care¬ 
ful, Mr. Witte, learn the lesson well I l^arn to get clear in 
advance about the cause of the strike, learn to examine the 
workers’ demands and not the reports of your police rats, 
whom you yourself have not a bit of faith in. The ministers 
tell the public that it was only “ill-intentioned persons” 
who tried to give the strikes a “criminally political charac¬ 
ter,” or as they say in one passage, a “social character” (the 
ministers wanted to say a socialist character, but, whether 
from ignorance or from bureaucratic cowardice, said social, 
the result being an absurdity: socialist means that which 
supports the workers in the struggle against capital, where¬ 
as social simply means public. How can a strike be given a 
social character? Why, it’s just the same as giving minis¬ 
ters ministerial rank!). That is amusing! The socialists give 
strikes a political character! Why, before any socialists did, 
the government itself took all possible measures to give the 
strikes a political character. Did it not set about seizing 
peaceful workers, just as though they were criminals? Did it 
not arrest and deport them? Did it not send spies and pro¬ 
vocateurs all over? Did it not arrest all who fell into its 
hands? Did it not promise to help the factory owners in or¬ 
der that they might not yield? Did it not persecute w’ork- 
ers for simply collecting money in aid of the strikers? The 
government itself was ahead of everybody else in explaining 
to the workers that the war they w^ere waging against the 
factory owmers must inevitably be a war against the govern¬ 
ment. All that the socialists had to do was to confirm this 
and publish it in leaflet form. That is all. The Russian Gov¬ 
ernment, however, had already had an extensive experience in 
the art of dissembling, and the ministers tried to keep silent 
about the methods by which our government “gave the strikes 
a political character”; it told the public the dates of the 
socialists’ leaflets. But why did it not tell the dates of the 
orders issued by the City Governor and other bashi-bazouks 
for the arrest of peaceful workers, putting the troops under 



arms, I lie dispaleli (»r spies ami provoeaieiirs? Tliey gave 
(ielails Io llie public* alioul I he iiuiiiber oJ’ Jeathds issiiiHl by llici 
socialisls; why did they give no details alioiit the number of 
workers and socialisls seized, about I he mimbcu* of ruined 
families, the number deported cir imprisojied without trials 
Why? Because even the Russian ininistei*s, devoid as they 
are of ail shame, are wary cd' tcdlijig the public abcuit such 
bandit expbiils. I'eaccdul workers who stood up for their 
rights and defemlcMl thmuselves against the factory owners’ 
tyranny had the entire strength of the state power, with 
police and troops, gendarmes and pulilic prosecutors, hurled 
against them; workers who held out on tludr own coppers 
and those of their comrades, the British, J’olish, Clerinan and 
Austrian workers—had aimed against them the* entire* 
strcMigth of the state* treasury, which promis(*d assistance to 
the poor factory owners. 

Tin* workers were not united. '.Fliey were unable to 
arrange coIle<*tion.*^, to enlist llie belf) of other citic'sand oth¬ 
er workers, they were buund(*d evojyvvhere, tli(\v bad to 
yield to the entire strength of state authority. The iniiii- 
storial gentlemen are rejoicing I hat the government has 
achieved victory. 

A line victory! The entire slrengtli of Ihe governinent, 
the entire wc*allh of the capitalists—against thirty thou¬ 
sand peaceful, penniless workers! The ministers would bo 
wdser if they waited before boasting <d’ such a victory; Ihcu'r 
boasting really reminds one very much of that of the police¬ 
man, wdio brags about having got away from the strike 
wnhiirt. 

The “incitements” of the socialists were ineffective, trium¬ 
phantly declares the government to soothe the capitalists. 
VVhy, is our reply to this, no incitements could have creat¬ 
ed one-hundredth part of the impression created on all 
St. Petersburg, all Russian w-orkers by the government’s 
conduct ill this affair! The w-orkers .saw through the 
government’s policy of keeping silent about the workers’ 
strikes and of misrepresenting them. The workers saw how 
their unite<l struggle forced the abandonment of hypocritical 
police lies. They saw whose interests wnwe safeguarded by the 
government, wdiich ])romisc(l assi.stance to the factory owners. 
They understood who w^as their real foe when they, who were 
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not violating law and order, had the troops and police sent 
against them, just as though lliey were the country’s enemies. 
However much ministers may talk of the struggle being a 
failure, the workisrs sec; how the factory owners everywhere 
hav(^ quiet(*ned down, and know that the government is 
already calling the factory inspectors together to discuss 
what concessions should he made to the worker, for it sees 
that, concessions are necessary. The strikes of ISUb-itli have 
iu)t been in vain. They have been of tremendous s(*rvice to 
the Kussian workers, they have shown tlnun how to wage the 
struggle for their interests. They have t aught them to under¬ 
stand the political, situation and the political needs of the 
working class. 

November 18%. 

The League of Struggle hr the Emancipation 

of (he Working Class.** 
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Tlio Swiss economist Sismondi (J.-C^-L. Simonde do Sis- 
moiidi), who wrote at the beginning of the present ceiilnry, 
is of particular interest in considering a solution of the 
general economic problems which are now coming to the 
forefront with particular force in Russia. If we add to this 
that Sismondi occupies a special place in the history of po¬ 
litical economy, in that he stands apart from the main 
trends, being an ardent advocate of small-scale production 
and an opponent of the supporters and ideologists of large- 
scale enterprise (just like the present-day Russian Narod¬ 
niks), the reader wdll understand our desire to outline the 
main features of Sismondi's doctrine and its relation to 
other trends—both contemporary and subsequent—in eco¬ 
nomic science. A study of Sismondi is today all the more 
interesting because last year (1896) an article in Husskoye 
Bogatstvo also expounded his doctrine (B. Ephrucy: “The 
Social and Economic Views of Simonde de Sismondi.” 
Husskoye Bogatstvo^ 1896, Nos. 7 and 8).* 

The contributor to Husskoye Bogatstvo states at the 
very outset that no writer has been “so wrongly appraised” 
as Sismondi, who, he alleges, has been “unjustly” repre¬ 
sented, now as a reactionary, then as a utopian. The very 
opposite is true. Precisely this appraisal of Sismondi is quite 
correct. The article in Husskoye Bogatstvo^ while it gives 
an accurate and detailed account of Sismondi’s views, pro- 


* Ephrucy died in 1897. An obituary was published in Husskoye 
Bogatstvo, March 1897. 
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vides a tMunpJi'ltdy incDiTOCt picliiro ol his Ibrory,* ideal¬ 
ises the very points ol il in whicli he (*oiiii*s closest to I he 
Narodniks, and ignores and niisre])resenls his altiludc‘ to 
suhsecjiienl I rends in (‘Cononiic sciences Hence, our eX[)osit ion 
and analysis of Sisiinmdi’s doctrine will at the same lime 
be a criticism of Ephrucy’s article. 


(ilAl'TKR 1 

'I’HE ECONOMfC THEORIES OF ROMANTICISM 

The dist ingiiisliin" feature of Sismondi’s theory is his 
doctrine of revenm*, of the relation of revenue to ])roduct ion 
and to the population. The tilh' of Sismondi’s child’ work is: 
Noureaux prliicijtes <rvcotionii(> politique on de la ricl/es,se dans 
ses rapports are.c la population (Secoinie edition. I’aris, 
182/', 2 vol. Th(» lirsi edition was ])ul)lished in ISEd) — 
Ne.w Principles of Political Economip or Wealth in Ilela- 
tion to Population. This suhject. is almost identical with 
the problem known in Russian Narodnik lilm-ature as the 
“problem of the home market for capitalism/' Sismondi 
asserted that as a result of the development of large-scale 
enterprise and wage-labour in industry and agriculture, 
production inevitably outruns consumption and is faced 
wu’th the insoluble task of linding consumers; that it cannot 
find consuiiKU's witliin the country because it converts 
the bulk of the population into day laliourers, ]»lain workers, 
and creates unemployment., while the search for a foreign 
market becomes increasingly difficult owing to the entry 
of new capitalist countries into the world arena. The reader 
will see that these are the very same jiroblems that occupy 
the minds of the Narodnik econoiuisls headed by Messrs. 
V.V. and N. —on.'*® Let us, then, lake a closer look at 
the various points of Sismoiidi’s argument and at its scien¬ 
tific significance. 


* It is (piile true that Sisiriondi was not a socialist, as Epliriicy 
stales at IIjc heginning of Jiis article, repeating what- was said Ly 
Lippert (see Handworterhiich df;r Staatswissenschaflen, V. Jtand, Arti- 
kel ‘‘.Sismondi” von Japp(M*t, Seito (i78) (Dir.tionan^ of Political Srience, 
Vol. V, article by Lippert eutillcd “Shsmondi ” p. 078.—Ed.). 
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I 

DOES THE HOME MARKET SHRINK 
BECAUSE OF THE RUINATION OF THE SMAl.L PRODUCERS? 

Unlike the classical economists, who in their arguments 
had in mind the already established capitalist system and 
took the existence of the working class as a matter of course 
and self-evident, Sismoiidi particularly emphasises the ruina¬ 
tion of the small producer—the process which led to 
the formation of the working class. That Sismondi deserves 
credit for pointing to this contradiction in the capitalist 
system is beyond dispute; but tlie point is that as an econo¬ 
mist he failiRl to understand this i)henoinenon and covered 
up his inability to make a consistent analysis of it with 
“pious wishes.” In Sismondi’s opinion, tins ruination of 
the small producer proves that the home market shrinks. 

“If the manufacturer sells at a cheaper price,” says Sis¬ 
mondi in the chapter on “How Does the Seller Enlarge His 
Market?” (ch. Ill, livre IV, t. I, p. 342 et suiv.),* “ho 
will sell more, because the others will sell less. Hence, 
the manufacturer always .strives to save something on 
labour, or on raw materials, so as to bo able to sell at a 
lower price than his fellow manufacturers. As the materials 
themselves are products of past labour, his saving, in the 
long run, always amounts to the expenditure of a smaller 
quantity of labour in the production of I he .same product.” 
“True, the individual manufaclurer tries to expand produc¬ 
tion and not to reduce the number of his workers. Let us 
assume that ho succeeds, that he wins customers away 
from his competitors by reducing the price of his commod¬ 
ity. What will be the ‘national result’ of this?... The 
other manufacturers will introduce I he same methods 
of production as he employs. Then some of them will, of 
course, have to di.scharge some of their workers to the 
extent that the new^ machine increases the productive power 
of labour. If consumption remains at the same level, and 
if the same amount of labour is performed by one-tenth of 
the former number of hands then the income of this section 


• All subsoquoiit quotations, unless othcMwisc; staled, are taken 
from tJio above-uieiitioiied edllioii of Nouvcaiix Principcs, 
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of the working class will be curtailed by nine-tenths, and all 
forms of its consumption will be reduced to the same extent.... 
The result of the invention—if the nation has no 
foreign tra<le, and if consumption remains at the same level— 
will conse(|uently be a loss for all, a decline in the nation¬ 
al revenue, which will lead to a decline in general consump¬ 
tion in the following year” (I, 344). “Nor can it be other¬ 
wise: labour itself is an important part of the revenue” 
(Sismondi has wages in mind), “and therefore the demand for 
labour cannot be reduced without making the nation poorer. 
Hence, the expected gain from the invent ion of new methods 
of production is nearlv alwavs obtained from foreign trade” 
(1, 345). 

The reader will see that in these words he already has before 
him all that .so-familiar “theory” of “the shrinkage of the 
home market” as a consequence of the development of 
capitalism, and of the consequent need for a foreign market. 
SisiiKUidi very frequently reverts to this idea, linking it 
with his theory of crises and his population “theory”; it 
is as much the key point of his doctrine as it is of the doctrine 
of the Russian Narodniks. 

Sismondi did not, of course, forget that under the new 
relationships, ruination and unemployment are accompanied 
by an increase in “commercial wealth,” that the point at 
issue was the development of large-scale production, of 
capitalism. This he understood perfectly well and, in 
fact, asserted that it w^as the growth of capitalism that 
caused the home market to shrink: “Just as it is not a 
matter of indifference from the standpoint of the citizens’ 
welfare whether the sufficiency and consumption of all 
tend to be equal, or w^hether a small minority has a 
superabundance of all things, wdiile the masses are reduced 
to bare necessities, so these two forms of the distribution 
of revenue are not a matter of indifference from the view¬ 
point of the development of commercial wealth (richesse 
coramerciale).* Equality in consumption must always lead 
to the expansion of the producers’ market, and inequality, 
to the shrinking of the market” (de le [le marche] resserrer 
loujours davantage) (I, 357). 

Italics here and elsewhere are ours, unless otherwise stated. 
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Thus, Sismondi asserts that the homo market shrinks 
owing to the inequality of distribution inherent in capi¬ 
talism, that the market must be created by equal distribu¬ 
tion. But how can this take place when there is commercial 
wealthy to which Sismondi imperceptibly passed (and he 
could not do otherwise, for if he had done he could not 
have argued about the market)? This is something he does 
not investigate. How does he prove that it is possible to 
preserve equality among the producers if commercial wealth 
exists, J.C., competition between the individual producers? 
He does not prove it at all. Ho simply decrees that that 
is what must occur. Instead of further analysing the con¬ 
tradiction he rightly pointed to, he begins to talk about 
the undesirability of contradictions in general. “It is pos¬ 
sible that when small-scale agriculture is superseded by 
large-scale and more capital is invested in the land a larger 
amount of wealth is distributed among the entire mass 
of agriculturists than previously” ... (i.e., “it is possible” 
that the home market, the dimension of which is determined 
after all by the absolute quantity of commercial wealth, 
has expanded—expanded along with the development 
of capitalism?).... “But for the nation, the consumption 
of one family of rich farmers plus tliat of fifty families 
of poor day labourers is not equal to the consumption of 
fifty families of peasants, not one of wdiich is rich but, on 
the other hand, not one of which lacks (a moderate) a decent 
degree of prosperity” (une honnete aisance) (I, 358). In 
other words: perhaps the development of capitalist farming 
does create a home market for capitalism. Sismondi was a 
far too knowledgeable and conscientious economist to deny 
this fact; but—but here the author drops his investiga¬ 
tion, and for the “nation” of commercial wealth directly 
substitutes a “nation” of peasants. Evading the unpleasant 
fact that refutes his petty-bourgeois point of view, he even 
forgets what he himself had said a little earlier, namely, 
that the “peasants” became “farmers” thanks to the develop¬ 
ment of commercial wealth. “The first farmers,” he said, 
“were simple labourers.... They did not cease to be peasants.... 
They hardly ever employed day labourers to work with 
them, they employed only servants (des domestiques), always 
chosen from among their equals, whom they treated as 
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equals, ate with llieui at the same table ... eoiistituted one 
class of ])easaiits’' (1, 221). So then, it all amounts to this, 
that these patriarchal muzhiks, with their patriarclial 
servants, are iniicli more to the author’s liking, and ho 
simply turns his back on the changes which the growth of 
“commercial W(?allh” brought about in these j)airiarchal 
relationships. 

But Sisinondi does not in the least intend to admit this. 
He continues to think that he is investigating the laws 
of commercial wealth and, forgetting the reservations 
he has made, bluntly asserts: 

“Thus, as a result of wealth being concentrated in tlio 
hands of a small number of proprietors, the home market 
shrinks increasin^Uf (!), and industry is increasingly com- 
jielled to look for foreign markets, where great rev(du- 
tions (des grand(‘s revoluti(uis) await it” (I, 301). “Tims, 
the home market cannot expand except through national 
prosperity” (1, 1502). Sisinondi has in mind the prosperity of 
the people, for he had only just admitted the possibility 
of “national” prosperity under capitalist farming. 

As the reader sees, our .Narodnik economists say the 
same thing word for word. 

Sismondi reverts to this question again at the end of 
his work, in Book VH On the Population, chapter \’1I; 
“On the Population Which Has Become Superlluous Owing to 
the Invention of Machines.” 

“The introduction of large-scale farming in the coun¬ 
tryside has in Great Britain led to the disappearance of 
the class of peasant farmers (fermiers paysans), who worked 
themselves and m^vertheless enjoyed a moderate prosperity; 
the population declined considerably, but its consumption 
declined more than its numbers. The day labourers who 
do all the field work, receiving only bare necessities, do 
not by any mi^ans give the same encouragement to urban 
industry as the rich peasants gave previously” (II, 327). 
“Similar changes al.-o took place among the urban popula¬ 
tion.,.. The small tradesmen, the small manufacturers dis¬ 
appear, and one big entrepreneur replaces hundreds of them 
who, taken all together, were perhaps not as rich as he. Never¬ 
theless, tak(»n together they were bit ger consumer*^ than he. 
The luxury he imlulges in encourages industry far less than 
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Mu' moderate prosperity of th(? hundred honseliolds he has 
superseded” (ib'hl.). 

1'he question is: what does Sismoudi's theory that the 
home market shrinks wu'th the development of capitalism 
amount to? To the fact that its author, who had hardly 
attempted to look at the matter squarely, avoided analys- 
in|^ the conditions that J)eloiij 5 to cajiitalism (“commercial 
wealth” fdus large-scale! enterprise in industry and agricul¬ 
ture, for Sismondi does not know the word “capitalism.” 
Identity of concepts makes this use of the term (juite 
correct, and in future we shall simply say: “capitalism”), 
and replaced an analysis by his own petty-bourgeois point 
of view ami liis own petty-lmurgeois ulopia. The de¬ 
velopment of commercial wealth and, consequently, of 
competition, he says, should leave intact the average, 
uniform peasantry, with its “moderate prosperity" and its 
patriarchal relations with its farm servards. 

It goes without saying that this innocent desire remained 
the exclusive possession of Sismondi and the oilier roman¬ 
ticists among the “intelligentsia”; and that day after day 
it came into increasing conllict wu’tli the reality that was 
developing the contradictions of which Sismondi was not 
yet able to gauge tJi(» depth. 

It goes without saying tliat theoretical political econ¬ 
omy, which in its further development* joined that of the 
classical economists, establisluMl precisely what Sismondi 
wanted to deiiy—lhat the development of cajiitalism in gen¬ 
eral, and of capitalist farming in particular, docs not re¬ 
strict the home market, but creates it. The development 
of capitalism proceeds simultaneously with the development 
of commodity economy, and to the extent that domestic 
production gives way to production for sale, while the handi¬ 
craftsman is superseded by the factory, a market is created 
for capital, llio “day labourers” who are puslu'd out of agri¬ 
culture by the conversion of the “peasants” into “farmei’s” 
provide labour-power for capital, and the farmers are pur¬ 
chasers of the products of industry, not only of articles 
of consumption (wdiich w^erc! formerly produced by the peas- 


* Tliis refers to Marxism. (Author’s footnote to the l!*08 
edition.—/irf.) 
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ants at liomc, or by village artisans), but also of instruments 
of production, which could not n^main of the old type after 
small farming had been superseded by large-scale farming.* 
The last point is worth emphasising, for it is the one that 
Sismondi particularly ignored when, in the passage we have 
quoted, he talked about “consumption” by peasants and 
farmers as if only personal consumption (the consumption 
of bread, clothing, etc.) existed and as if the purchase 
of machines, implements, etc., the erection of buildings, 
warehouses, factories, etc., were not also consumption, except 
that it is of a different kind, i.e,, productii'e consumption^ 
consumption by capital and not by people. And again we must 
note that it is precisely this mistake, which, as we shall 
soon see, Sismondi borrowed from Adam Smith, that our 
Narodnik economists took over in toto.** 


II 

SISMOMirS VIEWS ON NATIONAL ItEVKMiE ANDCAIMTAL 

The argiimonis adduced by Sismondi to prove that capi¬ 
talism is impossible and that it cannot develop are not 
confined to this. He also drew the same conclusions from 
his revenue theory. It must be said that Sismondi took 
over in its entirety Adam Smith’s labour theory of value 
and three forms of revenue: rent, profit and wages. Here 
and there he even attempts to group together the first 
two forms of revenue and contrast them to the third: thus, 
he sometimes combines them and opposes them to wages (I, 
104-05); sometimes he even uses the term mieux-value 
(surplus-value) to describe them (I, 103). We must not, 
however, exaggerate the importance of this terminology as, 
we think, Ephrucy does when he says that “Sisiriondi’s theory 

♦ Tims, simultaneously llie elements of both variable capital 
(Uie “free” worker) and constant capital are formed; the means of 
production from which tlie small producer is freed pertain to the 
latter. 

*♦ Ephrucy says nothing at all concerning this part of Sismondi's 
doctrine—the shrinking of t he home market as a result of the develop¬ 
ment of capitalism. We shall see again and again that, he left out what 
is most typical of Sismondi\s viewpoint and of the attitude of Narodism 
towards his doctrine. 
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stands close to the theory of surplus-value” {liusskoye 
BogatsU'o, No, 8, p, 41). Properly speaking, Sismondi did 
not advance a single step beyond Adam Smith, who also 
said that rent and profit are “deductions from the produce 
of labour,” the share of Ihe value which the worker 
adds to the product (see An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations, Russian translation by 
Bibikov, Vol. I, chap. VIII: “Of the Wages of Labour,” and 
chap. VI: “Of the Component Parts of the Price of Commodi¬ 
ties”). Nor did Sismondi go further than this. But he tried 
to link up this division of the newly-created product into 
surplus-value and wages wit h the theory of the social revenue, 
the home market an<l the realisation of the product in capi¬ 
talist society. These attempts arc extremely important for 
an appraisal of SKsmondi’s scientific significance, and for an 
understanding of the connection between his doctrine and 
that of the Russian Narodniks. It is therefore worth while 
analysing them in greater detail. 

In everywhere pushing into the forefront the question 
of revenue, of its relation to production, to consumption 
and to the population, Sismondi was also naturally obliged 
to analyse the theoretical basis of the concept “revenue.” 
And so at the very beginning of his work we find three 
chapters devoted to the question of revenue (I. II, ch. 
IV-VI), Chapter IV, entitled “How Revenue Originates 
from Capital,” deals with the diffenmee between capital and 
revenue. Sismondi begins straight away to deal with this 
subject in relation to the whole of society. “Inasmuch as 
each W’orks for all,” he says, “what is produced by all must 
be consumed by all.... The difference between capital and 
revenue is material for .society” (I, 83). But Sismondi has 
a feeling that this “material” difference is not as simple 
for society as it is for the individual entrepreneur. “We 
are approaching,” he makes the reservation, “the most 
abstract and mo.st difficult problem of political economy. 
The nature of capital and that of revenue are constantly 
interwoven in our minds: we see that what is revenue for 
one becomes capital for another, and the same object, in 
passing from hand to hand, successively acquires diiferent 
names” (I, 84), i.e., is called “capital” at one moment 
and “revenue” at another. “But to confuse them,” asserts 
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Sisrnondi, “is ruinous* (l(nii* confusion cst niiiuuiso, p. 477). 
“The task of (listinguisliing belAviMui Ihe capital and rev¬ 
enue of society is as iiiiportaiiL as it is diliicult’* (1, 84). 

The reader has probably noticed whc^ndii lies the diffi¬ 
culty which Sisrnondi speaks of: if the revonue of the in¬ 
dividual entrepreneur is liis prolit, which he spends on var¬ 
ious kinds of articles of consumption,* and if the revenue 
of the individual worker is his wages, can these two forms 
of revenue be added together to form Ihe “revenue of so¬ 
ciety**? What, then, about those capitalists and workers 
who produce machines, for example? Their product exists 
in a form that cannot be consumed (i.e., consumed person¬ 
ally). It cannot, be added to articles of consumption. 
These products are meant to serve as capital. Hence, while 
being the revenue of their producers (that is, that part which 
is the source of ])rofit and wages) they become the capital 
of their purchasers. How can wo straighten out this con¬ 
fusion, which prevents us from defining the concept of so¬ 
cial revenue? 

As we have seen, Sisrnondi merely approached the ques¬ 
tion and at once shrank from it, limiting himself to stating 
the “difficulty.** He says plainly that “usually, three kinds 
of revenue are recognised: rent, ]>rolit an<l wages’* (I, 85), 
and then goes on to expound Adam Smith’s doctrine con¬ 
cerning each. The question of tbe dilTerence between the 
capital and the revenue of society remained unanswered. 
The exposition now proceeds without any strict division 
between social revenue and individual revenue. But Sis- 
mondi reverts once again to the question he abandoned. 
He says that, as there are difTerent kinds of revenue, so 
there are “difTerent kinds of wealth’’ (1, 93), namely, fixed 
cflp/7«/-—machines, implements, etc., circiiialing capital — 
which, unlike? the former, is consumed quickly and changes 
its f(»rni (seed, raw materials, wages) and, lastly, revenue 
from capital, which is consumed without being reproduced. 
Here it is not important to us that Sisrnondi repeats all the 
mistakes Adam Smith made in the theory of fixed and 
circulating capital, that he confuses these categories, which 

• To 1)0 more exact: that part of prolit which is not used for 
accumidulion. 
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belong lo I lie process of circulalioii, wilh Ibe cat egories 
which spring from the process of production (constant and 
variable capital). What inU^rests us is Sismondi’s theory of 
revelling And on this (|uesLion, he draws the hdlow-ing 
conclusion from the division of wealth into three kinds 
that has just Ikmui made. 

‘it is important to note that these tliree kinds of wc^alth 
go similarly into consumption; for (‘verything that has 
be(*n produced is of valm^ to man only insofar as it serves 
bis needs, and tlnvse needs are satisfied only by consump¬ 
tion. But fixed capital serves this purpose indirectly (d’une 
maniore indirecte); it is consumed slowly, helping, man 
to reproduce what serves for his consumption” (I, 94-95), 
whereas circulating ca|»ita 1 (Sismondi already identilies 
it with variabh^ capital) is converted into the “z/’orAcr’s 
consumption fund" (I, 95). It follows, therefore, that, as 
distinct from individual consumption, there are two kinds 
of social consumption. Iliese two kinds differ very greatly. 
What matters, of course, is not that fixed capital is consumed 
slowly, but that it is consumed without forming revenue 
(a consumption fund) for any class of society, that it is not 
used personally, but productively. But Sismondi fails to 
see this, and realising that he has again strayed from the 
jiath* in (|uest of the difference between social capital and 
revenue, he helplessly exclaims: “This movement of wealth 
is so abstract, it requires such considerable attention to 
grasp it fully (pour le bien saisir), that we deem it useful 
to take the simple.st example” (I, 95). And indeed, he does 
take the “simplest” example: a single farmer (un fermier 
solitaire) harvested a hundred sacks of wheat; part of the 
wdieat he consumed himself, part went for sowing, and 
part was consumed by the workei*s he hired. Next year he 
harvested two hundred sacks. Who is to consume them? 
The farmer’s family cannot grow so quickly. Using this 
extremely ill-chosen example to show the difference between 


• Sisnioudi had only just soparaled capital from revenue. Tlio 
first goes to production, the second to consumption. But we are 
talking about society, and society also “consumes” fixed capital. 
I’lie distinction drawn falls to the ground, and the social-economic 
process wliich transforms “capital for one” into “revenue for another” 
remains unexplained. 
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fixed capital (seed), circulating capital (wages) and the 
farmer’s consumption fund, Sismoiidi says: 

“We have seen three kinds of wealth in an individual 
family; let us now examine each kind in relation to the 
whole nation and see how the national revenue can result 
from this distribution” (I, 97). But all he says after this 
is that in society, too, it is necessary to reproduce the 
same three kinds of wealth: fixed capital (and Sismondi 
emphasises that a certain amount of labour has to be 
expended on it, but he does not explain how fixed capital 
will exchange for the articles of consumption required by 
both the capitalists and the workers engaged in this pro¬ 
duction); then come raw materials (Sismondi isolates these 
especially); then the workers’ maintenance and the cap¬ 
italists’ profit. This is all we get from chapter IV^. Ob¬ 
viously, the question of the national revenue remained 
open, and Sismondi failed to analyse, not only distribution, 
but even the concept of revenue. He immediately forgets the 
theoretically extremely important reference to the need to 
reproduce also the fixed capital of society; and in his 
next chapter, in speaking of the “distribution of the nation¬ 
al revenue among the different classes of citizens” (ch. V), 
he goes straight on to speak of three kinds of revenue ami, 
combining rent and profit, he says that the national reve¬ 
nue consists of two parts: profit from wealth (i.e., rent 
and profit in the proper sense) and the workers’ means 
of subsistence (I, 104-05). He says, moreover, that: 

“Similarly, the annual product, or the result of all the 
work done by the nation during the year, consists of two 
parts: one is ... the profit that comes from wealth; the other 
is the capacity to work (la puissance de travailler) which 
is assumed to equal the part of wealth for which it is ex¬ 
changed, or the means of subsistence of those who work.... 
Thus, the national revenue and the annual product balance 
each other and represent equal magnitudes. The entire 
annual product is consumed in the course of the year, but 
partly by the workers, who, giving their labour in exchange, 
turn the product into capital and reproduce it, and partly 
by the capitalists, who, giving their revenue in exchange, 
destroy it” (I, 105), 
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Thus, Sismoiidi simply thriisls aside Lhe question of 
distinguishing between national capital and revenue, which 
he himself so delinitely considered to be extremely im¬ 
portant and diflicult, and forgets entirely what he had 
said a few pag(‘S previously! And then lie does n(»t see that 
by thrusting this question aside, he reduced lhe problem 
to utter absurdity: hoNV can lhe annual product be to¬ 
tally consumed by the workers and capitalists in the sliape 
of revenue, if production needs capital, or, to be more 
exact, means and instruments of production? They have 
to be produced, and tliey are produced (?very year (as Sis- 
mondi liimself lias only just admitted). And now all these 
instruments of production, raw materials, etc., are suddenly 
discarded and the “diflicult” problem of the difference 
botw^een capital and revenue is settled by the absolutely 
incongruous assertion that the annual product equals the 
national revenue. 

This theory, that the entire product of capitalist so¬ 
ciety consists of two parts-'-the workers’ part (wages, 
or variable cajiital, to use modern terminology) and the 
ca])italists’ part (surplus-value), is not peculiar to Sis- 
inondi. It docs not belong to him. He borrowed it in its 
entirety from Adam Smith, and even took a step backward 
from it. The whole of subsequent political economy (Ri¬ 
cardo, Mill, r^roudhon and Rodbertus) repeated this mis¬ 
take, which was disclosed only by the author of Capital^ 
in Part III of Volume II. We shall expound the principles 
underlying his views later on. At present let us observe 
that this mistake is repeated by our Narodnik economists. 
It is of special interest to compare them with Sismondi, 
because they draw from this fallacious theory the very 
same conclusions that Sismondi himself drew*: the con¬ 
clusion that surplus-value cannot be realLsed in capitalist 
society; that social wealth cannot be expanded; that the 
foreign market must be resorted to because surplus-value 
cannot bo realised within the country; and lastly, that crises 
occur because the product, it is alleged, cannot be realised 
through consumption by Hie workers and the capitalists. 

• And which were prudently avoided by the other economists 
who repeated Adam Siiiitli’s mistake. 
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SISMONDI’S CONCLUSIONS FROM THE FALI ACIOUS THEORY 
OF TWO PARTS OF THE ANNUAL PRODUCT 
TN CAPITALIST SOCIETY 

To give the reader an idea of Sismondi’s doctrine as 
a whole, wo shall first slate I he most important conclusions 
which he draws from this theory, and then deal with the 
manner in which his cliief (‘iTor is rod ified in Marx’s Cap- 
ifal. 

First of all, Sismondi draws from Adam Smith’s fallacious 
theory the conclusion tliat production must correspond to 
consumption, that producti(m is determined by revenue, 
lie goes on reiterating this “truth” (which proves his com¬ 
plete inability to understand the nature of capitalist pro¬ 
duction) throughout the whol(‘ of liis next chapter, chapter 
VI: “The Mutual Determination of Production by Consump¬ 
tion, and Expenditure by Revenue*.” Sismondi directly 
ajiplies the ethics of the frugal peasant to capitalist society, 
and sincerely believes that in this way he has correcteil 
Adam Smith’s doctrine. At the very beginning of his w^ork, 
when speaking about Adam Smith in the introductory part 
(Book I, History oj Science)^ lie .says that he “supplements” 
Smith with the jiroposition that “consumption is the sole 
aim of accumulation” (I, hi). “Consumption,” he says, “de¬ 
termines reproduction” (I, 119-20), “the national expen¬ 
diture must regulate the national revenue” (I, 113), and 
the whohj of the work is replete with similar assertions. 
Two more characteristic features of Sismondi’s doctrine are 
directly connected with this: firstly, disbelief in the de¬ 
velopment of capitalism, failure to understand that it 
causes an ever-increasing growth of the productive forces 
and denial that such growth is possible—in exactly tlie 
same way as the Russian romanticists “teach” that capitalism 
le.'uls to a waste of labour, and so forth. 

“Lhose who urge unlimited production are mistaken,” 
says Sismondi (I, 121). Excess of production over revenue 
causes over-production (I, 106). An increase in w^ealth is 
beneficial only “when it is gradual, when it is propor¬ 
tionate to itself, when none of its parts develops with 
excessive raj)idity” (I, 409). The good Sismondi thinks that 
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“disproportionate^” development is not development (as our 
Narodniks also do); that this disproportion is not a law 
of the present system of social economy, and of its devel¬ 
opment, but a “mistake” of the legislator, ole.; that in 
this the European governments are artificially imitating 
England, a country that has taken thes wrong path.* Sis- 
mondi wholly denies the proposition wliich the classical 
economists advanced, and which Marx’s theory wholly ac¬ 
cepted, namely, that capitalism develops the productive 
forces. In fact, he goes to the length of regarding all accu¬ 
mulation as being possible only “little b\ little,” and is 
quite unable to explain the process of accumulation. This 
is the second highly characteristic feature of his view's. 
The way he argues about accumulation is extremely amusing: 

“In the long run, the total product of a given year always 
exchanges only for the total product of the j)receding year” 
(1, 121). Here accumulation is wholly denied: it follows 
that the growth of social wealth is impossible under cap¬ 
italism. The Russian reader will not be very much surprised 
by this assertion, because he has heard the same thing 
from Mr. V. V. and from Mr. N. —on. But Sismondi, 
was, after all, a disciple of Adam Smith. He has a feeling 
that he is saying something utterly incongruous, and he 
Wyants to correct himself: 

“If production grows gradually,” he continues, “then 
annual exchange causes only a slight loss (une petite perte) 
each year, while at the same time improving the conditions 
for the future (en menie temps qu’elle bonifie la condition 
future). If this loss is slight and well distributed, every¬ 
body W'ill bear it without ccunplaint.... If, however, the 
discrepancy between the new production and the preceding 
one is great, capital perishes (sont entames), suffering is 
caused, and the nation retrogr<\sses instead of progressing” 
(I, 121). It would be difficult to formulate the fundamental 
thesis of romanticism and of the petty-bourgeois view' of 
capitalism more vividly and more plainly than is done in 


♦ See for example, 11, 456-57, and many other passages. Later 
wo shall quote specimens of I hem, and the reader wifi see that even 
in their mode of expression our romanticists, like Mr. N. —on, differ 
in no way from Sismondi. 
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the above tirade. I'he more rapid the process of accumu¬ 
lation, Le,, the excess of production over consum])tion, 
the better, taiiglit the classical economists, who, though 
they were not clear about the process of the social produc¬ 
tion of capital, and though they wore unable to free them¬ 
selves from Adam Smith’s mistaken view that the social 
product consists of two parts, nevertheless advanced the 
perfectly correct idea that production cremates a market 
for itself and itself determines consumption. And we know 
also that Marx’s theory, which recognised that the more 
rapid the growth of wealth, the fuller the development 
of the productive forces of labour and its socialisation, 
and the better the position of the ivurher, or as much better 
as it can be under the present system of social economy, 
took over this view of accumulation from the cltTssical 
ecoiiomksts. The romanticists assort the vc'ry opposite, and 
base all their hopes on the feeble development of capital¬ 
ism; they call for its retardation. 

Further, the failure to understand that production c?*eates 
a market for itself loads to the doctrine that surplus-val¬ 
ue cannot be r(*alised. “From reproduction comes revenue, 
but production in itself is not yet revenue: it acquires this 
name” (ce nom! Thus the difl’erence between production, 
i.e., the product, and revenue lies only in the word!) “and 
functions as such (elle n’opore comme telle) only after it is 
realised, after each article produced finds a consumer who 
has the need or the desire for it” (qiii on avait le besoin ou 
le desir) (I, 121). Thus, the identification of revenue with 
“production” (i.e., with all that is produced) leads to the 
identification of reali.sation with personal consumption. 
Sismondi has already forgotten that the realisation of such 
products as, for example, iron, coal, machines, etc., the 
realisation of means of production in general, takes place 
in a different way, although he had been very close to 
this idea earlier. The ideni iiication of realisation with 
personal consumption naturally leads to the doctrine that 
it is surplus-value that the capitali.sts cannot realise, be¬ 
cause, of the two parts of the social product, wages are real¬ 
ised through workers’ consumption. And indeed, Sismondi 
reached this conclusion (subsequently amjilified in greater 
detail by Froudhon and constantly repeated by our 
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Narodniks). In controversy with MacCulloch, Sismondi 
makes the allegation that the latter (in expounding Ri¬ 
cardo’s views) does not explain the realisation of profit. 
MacCulloch had said that, with the division of social la¬ 
bour, one branch of production provides a market for another: 
the producers of bread realise their commodities in the prod¬ 
uct of the producers of clothing and vice versa.* “The 
author,” says Sismondi, “presupposes labour without prolit 
(un travail sans benefice), reproduction which only replaces 
the workers' consumption” (II, 384, Sismondi’s italics) ... 
“he leaves nothing for the master ... we are investigating 
wdiat becomes of the excess of the workers’ production 
over their consumption” (ibid.). Thus, we find that this 
first romanticist already makes the very definite statement 
that the capitalists cannot realise surplus-value. From this 
proposition Sismondi draw's the further conclusion—again 
the very same as that drawn by the Narodniks—that 
the very conditions of realisation make it necessary for 
capitalism to have a foreign market, “As labour itself is 
an important component of revenue, I he demand for labour 
cannot be reduced without making the nation poorer. Hence, 
the expected gain from the invention of new methods of 
production lu^arly aUvays relates to foreign trade'" (I, 345). 
“The nation which is tlie first to make some discovery is able, 
for a considerable time, to expand its market in proportion 
to the number of hands that arc released by each new in¬ 
vention. It employs them forthwith to produce that larger 
quantity of products which its invention enables it to 
produce more cheaply. But at last the time will come when 
the whole civilised world forms a single market, and it 
wdll no longer be possible to acquire new purchasers in 
any new nation. Demand in the wxirld market will then 
be a constant (precise) quantity, for which the different 


• See siipplciiieiit to Nouveaux Prinripes, 2nd ed., Vol. II: “Ec- 
laircissernerits relatifs a la balance des consommalions avec Ics pro¬ 
ductions'* (“Explanations Relative to tlie Balance of Coiisumptioii 
and Production.”—where Sismondi translates and disputes 
the essay by Ricardo’s disciple (MacCulloch) published in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review entitled “An Inquiry into the Question as to Whether 
the Flower to Consume Always Grow'S in Society Simultaneously with 
the Power to Produce.”*’ 
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industrial nations will compete against each other. If 
one nation supplies a larger quantity of products, it will 
do so to the detriment of another. The total sales cannot 
be increased except by an increase in general prosperity, 
or by the transfer of commodities, formerly the exclusive 
possession of the rich, to the sphere of consumption by 
the poor” (II, 310). The reader will see that Sismondi pre¬ 
sents the very doctrine that our roinanticisLs have learned 
so well, namely, that the foreign market provides the way 
out of the difficulty of realising the product in general, and 
surpliLS-value in particular. 

Lastly, this same doctrine that national revenue and 
national production are identical led to Sismoridi’s theory 
of crises. After what has been said above, we neeil scarce¬ 
ly quote from the numerous passages in Sismondi's work 
which deal with this subject. His theory that production 
must conform to revenue naturally led to the view that 
crises are the result of the disturbance of this balance, 
the result of an excess of production over consumption. It 
is evident from the passage just quoted that it is this dis¬ 
crepancy between production and consumption that Sisrnon- 
di regiirded as the main cause? of crises; and in the forefront 
he placed the underconsumption of the masses of the people, 
the workers. This explains why Sismondi’s theory of 
crises (which Kodbertus also adopted) is known in eco¬ 
nomic science as an example of the theories which ascribe 
crises to underconsumption (Unterkonsumption). 


IV 

WHEREIN LIES THE ERROR OF ADAM SMITH’S 
AND SISMONDI’S THEORIES OF NATIONAL REVENUE? 

What is the fundamental error that led Sismondi to 
all these conclusions? 

Sismondi took over his theory of national revenue and 
of its division into two parts (the workers* and the capi¬ 
talists’) bodily from Adam Smith. Far from adding anything 
to Adam Smith’s theses, he even took a step backward and 
omitted Adam Smith’s attempt (albeit unsuccessful) to 
substantiate this proposition theoretically. Sismondi ap- 
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pt?.^rs not to notice how this theory contradicts that of 
liroduction in general. Indeed, according to the theory 
which deduces value from labour, the value of a product 
consists of three components: the part which replaces 
the raw materials and instruments of labour (constant cap¬ 
ital), the part which replaces wages, or the maintenance 
of the workers (variable capital), and “surplus-value” (Sis- 
mondi calls it mieux-value). Such is the analysis of the 
individual product in terms of value made by Adam Smith 
and rejieated by Sismondi. The question is: how can the 
social product, which is the sum-total of individual prod¬ 
ucts, consist only of the two latter parts? What has be¬ 
come of the first part—constant capital? As we have 
se(‘n, Sismondi merely boat about the bush on this question, 
but Adam Smith gave an answer to it . He asserted that this 
])arl exists independently only in the individual product, 
if, however, we take the aggregate social product, this part, 
in its turn, resolves itself into wages and surplus-value— 
of precisely those capitalists wdio produce this constant 
capital. 

But in giving this answ^er Adam Smith did not explain 
why, wdien resolving the value of constant capital, say of 
machines, he again leaves out the constant capital, i.e., 
in our example, the iron out of which the machines are made, 
or the instruments used up in the process, etc.? If the val¬ 
ue of each product includes the part wliich replaces con¬ 
stant capital (and all economists agree that it does) then 
I he exclusion of that part from any sphere of social pro¬ 
duction whatever is quite arbitrary. As the author of Cap- 
ital pointed out, “when Adam Smith says that the instru¬ 
ments of labour resolve themselves into wages and profit, 
he forgets to add: and into that constant capital which 
is used up in their production. Adam Smith simply sends 
us from Pontius to Pilate, from one line of production 
to another, from another to a third,failing to notice 
that this shifting about does not alter the problem in the 
least. Smith’s answer (accepted by all the subsequent 
political economists prior to Marx) is simply an evasion 
of the problem, avoidance of the difficulty. And there is in¬ 
deed a difficulty here. It lies in that the concepts of cap¬ 
ital and revenue cannot be directly transferred from the 



individual product to the social product. The economists 
admit this when they say that from the social point of view 
what is “capital for one becomes revenue for another” (see 
Sismondi, as quoted above). This j)lirase, however, for- 
rnulaies tlie difficulty but does not solve it.* 

The solution is that when examining this question 
from the social point of view, we must no longer speak of 
products in general, irrespective of their material forms. 
Iiideeil, we are discussing the social revenue, i.e., the 
product which becomes available for consumption. But sure¬ 
ly not all products can be consumc'd through personal con¬ 
sumption: machines, coal, iron, and similar articles are 
not consumed personally, but productively. From the in¬ 
dividual entrepreneur’s point of view this distinction 
was superfluous: when we said that the workers would con¬ 
sume variable capital, we assumed that on the market they 
would acciuire articles of consumption with the money the 
capitalist had paid tliem, the money whicli he, the cap¬ 
italist, had received for the machines made by the workers. 
Here the exchange of machines for bread does not interest 
us. But from the social point of view, this exchange cannot 
be assumed: we cannot say that the entire capitalist class 
which produces machines, iron, etc., sells these tilings, and 
in this w^'ay realises them. The whole question is how 
realisation takes place— that is, the replacement of all parts 
of the social product. Hence, the point of departure in 
discussing social capital and revenue—or, what is the same 
thing, the realisation of the product in capitalist society— 
must be the distinction between two entirely different types 
of social product: means of production and articles of 
consumption. The former can be consumed only productively, 
the latter only personally. The former can serve only as capi¬ 
tal, the latter must become revenue, i.e., must be destroyed 
in consumption by the workers and capilalists. The former 
go entirely to the capitalists, the latter are shared between 
the workers and the capitalists. 


• We give here only the gist of the new theory which provides 
this solution, leaving ourselves free to present it in greater detail 
elsewhere, Das Knpital, II. Band, III. Abschnitt.** (For a more 
detailed exposition, see The Development of Capitalism, chap. 1.)*® 
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Once this dilloreiice is understood and we rectify the 
error made by Adam SmitJi, who left its constant part 
(i.e., the part which replaces constant capital) out of the 
social product, the question of the realisation of the prod¬ 
uct in capitalist society becomes clear. Obviously, we 
cannot speak of wages being realised through consiimpl.ion 
by the wTjrkius, and surplus-value through consumption 
by the capitalists, and nothing more:^ The workers can con¬ 
sume wages and capitalists surplus-value only when the 
product consists of articles of consumption, i.e., only 
in one department of social production. They cannot “con¬ 
sume” the product which consists of means of production: 
this must be exchanged for articles of consumption. But 
for which part (in terms of value) of the articles of con¬ 
sumption can they exchange their product? Obviously, only 
for the constant part (constant capital), since the other 
two parts constitute the consumption fund of the workers 
and capitalists who produce articles of consumption. By 
realising the surplus-value and wages in the industries 
which produce means of production, this exchange thereby re¬ 
alises the constant capital in the industries which produce 
articles of consumption. Indeed, for the capitalist who 
manufactures, say, sugar, that part of the product which 
is to replace constant capital (i.e., raw materials, auxil¬ 
iary materials, machines, premises, etc.) exists in the 
shape of sugar. To realise this part, he must receive cor¬ 
responding means of production in return for it. The re¬ 
alisation of this part w’ill therefore consist in exchanging 
I he article of consumption for products which serve as 
means of production. Now the realisation of only one part 
of the social product, namely, the constant capital in the 

• TLat is just how our Narodnik economists Messrs. V.V’. and 
N. —on reason. Above we deliberately dealt in great detail with 
Sisniondi’s wandering around the question of productive and person¬ 
al consumption, of articles of consumption and means of production 
(Adam Smith came even closer to dlstinguishijig between Ihom than 
Sisinondi did). We wanted to show the reader t hat the classical rep¬ 
resentatives of this fallacious theory felt that it was unsatisfactory, 
saw the contradiction in it, and made attempts to extricate them¬ 
selves. Rut our “originar theoreticians not only see nothing and feel 
nothing, but know nothing about either the theory or the history of 
the question they prate about so zealously. 
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departmcut which manufactures moans of production, re¬ 
mains unexplained. This is partially realised by part of the 
product going back again into production in its natural form 
(for examj)le, part of the coal produced by a mining firm 
is used to produce more coal; the grain obtained by farmers 
is used for seed, and so forth); and partly it is realised by 
exchange bolweeii individual capitalists in the same de¬ 
partment: for example, coal is needed for the production 
of iron, and iron is needed for the production of coal. The 
capitalists who produce tliese two products realise by mutual 
exchange that part of their respective products which re- 
jilaces their constant capital. 

This analysis (which, we repeat, we have summarised 
in the most condensed form for the reason given above) 
solved the difficulty which all the economists felt when 
they formulated it in the phrase: “capital for one becomes 
revenue for another.'* This analysis revealed the utter fallacy 
of reducing social production solely to personal consumption. 

We can now proceed to examine the conclusions drawn 
by Sismondi (and the other romanticists) from Ins 
fallacious theory. But first let us quote the opinion of Sis¬ 
mondi expressed by the author of the above analysis, after 
a most detailed and comprehensive examination of Adam 
Smith’s theory, to which Sismondi added absolutely nothing, 
merely leaving out Adam Smith’s attempt to justify his 
contradiction: 

“Sismondi, who occupies himself particularly with the 
relation of capital to revenue, and in actual fact makes 
the peculiar formulation of this relation the diiTerentia 
specifica of his Nouveaux Principes, did not say one scien¬ 
tific word” (author’s italics), “did not contribute one iota 
to the clarification of the problem” {Das Kapital, II, S. 385, 
1-te Auflage).*’ 


V 

ACCUMULATION IN CAPITALIST SOCIETY 

The first erroneous conclusion from the fallacious theory 
relates to accumulation. Sismondi did not in the least 
understand capitalist accumulation, and in his heated 
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controversy on this subject with Ricardo truth was really 
on the side of the latter. Ricardo asserted that production 
creates a market for itself, whereas Sismondi denied this, 
and based his theory of crises on this denial. True, Ri¬ 
cardo was also unable to correct the above-mentioned fun¬ 
damental mistake of Adam Smith, and, therefore, was un¬ 
able to solve the problem of the relation between social 
capital and revenue and of the realisation of tlie product 
(nor did Ricardo set himself these problems); but he in¬ 
stinctively characterised the quintessence of the bourgeois 
mode of production by noting the absolutely indisputable 
fact that accumulation is the excess of production over 
revenue. From the viewpoint of the modern analysis that 
is how mattei*s stand. Production docs indeed create a 
market for itself: production needs means of production, 
and they constitute a special department of social produc¬ 
tion, which occupies a certain section of the workers, and 
produces a special product, realised partly within this 
same department and partly by exchange with the other 
department, which produces articles of consumption. Accu¬ 
mulation is indeed the excess of jiroduction over revenue 
(articles of consumption). To expand production (to “accu¬ 
mulate” in the categorical meaning of the term) it is first 
of all necessary to produce means of production,* and for 
this it is consequently mjcessary to expand that department 
of social production which manufactures means of produc¬ 
tion, it is necessary to draw into it workers wdio immediately 
present a demand for articles of consumption, too. Hence, 
“consumption” develops after “accumulation,” or after “pro¬ 
duction”; strange though it may seem, it cannot be other¬ 
wise in capitalist society. Hence, the rates of development 
of these two departments of capitalist production do not 
have to be proportionate, on llie contrary, they must 
inevitably be disproportionate. It is well known that the law 
of development of capital is that constant capital grows faster 


• We would remind the reader how Sismondi approached this; 
)ie distinctly singled out these means of production for an individual 
family and tried to do the same for society, too. Properly speaking, 
it wasSmitli who '^approached,'* and not Sismondi, who only related 
what Smith had said. 
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than variable capital, that is to say, an ever larger share of 
iicwJy-forniod capital is turned into that department of the 
social economy which produces means of production. Hence, 
this department necessarily grows faster than the department 
whicli manufactures articles of consumption, i.e., what 
takes place is exactly that which Sismoiidi declared to be 
‘'impossible,” “dangerous,” etc. Hence, products for person¬ 
al consumption occupy an ever-diminishing place in the 
total mass of capitalist output.. And this fully corresponds 
to the liistorical “mission” of capitalism and to its spe¬ 
cific social structure: the former is to develop the productive 
forces of society (production for production); the latter 
precludes their utilisation by the mass of the population. 

We can now fully appraise Sismondi’s viewed accumula¬ 
tion. His assertion that rapid accumulation leads to dis¬ 
aster is absolutely wrong and is solely the result of his 
failure to understand accumulation, as are his repeated 
statements and demands that product ion must not outstrip 
consumi)tion, because consumption determines production. 
Actually, the very opposite is the case, and Sisrnondi sim¬ 
ply turns his back on reality in its specific, historically 
determined form and substitutes jietty-bourgeois moralising 
for an analysis. Particularly amusing are Sismondi’s at¬ 
tempts to clothe this moralising in a “scientific” formula. 
“Messrs. Say and Kicardo,”hesays in his preface to the second 
edition of Noureaux Principes, “came to believe ... that 
consumption had no other limits than those of production, 
whereas actually it is limited by revenue.... They should 
have w^arned producers that they must count only on con¬ 
sumers who have a revenue” (I, XllI).* Nowadays, such 
naivete only raises a smile. But are not the waitings of 
our contemporary romanticists, like Me.ssrs. V.V. and 
N. —on, replete with the same sort of thing? “Let the 
banking entreprcneui's ponder well” ... over whether they 
will find a market for their commodities (11, 101-02). 


• As wo know% on this ancstion (as to whether production creates 
a market lor itself) the moueni theory fully agrees with the classical 
economists, who answered this question in the affirmative, in oppo¬ 
sition to romanticism, w’hich answered it in Mie negative. "'The real 
harrier of capitalist production \s capital itself" (Das Kapital, III, 
J, 231).** 
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“VVlirn it is assumed lhat llio aim of society is to increase 
wealth, the aim is always sacrificed for the means” (11, 
140). “If, instead of expecting an impetus from the demand 
created hy labour” (i.e , an impetus to production from 
the workci's’ demand lor products), “we expect it to come 
from preceding production, we shall be doing almost the same 
thing as we would do to a clock if, instead of turning back 
the wheel that, carries the chain (la roue qiii porte la chain- 
ette), we turn back another wheel—we WT)uld thereby 
break the whole machine and stop it” (II, 454). Sismondi 
says thal. Let us now hear what Mr. !\ikt)lai —on has to 
say. “We have overlooked the factors due to wdiich this 
d(ivelopmeMt” (i.e., the development of capitalism) “is t aking 
place; w^e have also forgotten the aim of all production 
... an extremely fatal blunder...” (N. —on, Sketches on Our 
Post-Jleforni Social Economy^ 298). Both these authors talk 
about capitalism, about capitalist countries; l)oth reveal 
their complete inability to understand the essence of capi¬ 
talist accnmulal ion. But w'ould one believe that the latter 
is writing st'venty years after the former? 

An example which Sismondi quotes in chapter VIII: “The 
Hesults of th(j Struggle to Cheapen Production” (Book IV, 
Of Commercial Wealth) vividly demonstrates how’ failure 
to understand cajiitalist accumulation is linked up with 
tin? error of reducing all production to the production of 
articles of consumption. 

Let us assume, says Sismondi, that the owmer of a man¬ 
ufactory has a circulating capital of 100,000 francs, wdiich 
brings liim 15,000, of which 6,000 represent interest on 
capital and are paid to the capitalist, and 9,000 consti¬ 
tute the profit obtained by the manufacturer as the entre¬ 
preneur. Let us assume that he employs the labour of 100 
workers, w'hose w^ages total 30,000 francs. Further, let 
there be an increase in capital, an expansion of production 
(“accumulation”). Instead of 100,000 francs the capital 
wdll be=^200,000 francs invested in fixed capital and 
200,000 francs in circulating capital, making a total of 
400,000 francs; profit and interest=32,000 +16,000 francs, 
for the rate of interest has dropped from G% to 4?4. The 
number of wTirkers employed has doubled, but wages have 
dropped from 300 francs to 200 francs, hence, making a 
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total of 40,000 francs. Thus, production has grown fourfold.* 
And Sismondi counts up the results: “revenue,” or “coiisunap- 
tion,” ill the first case amounted to 45,000 francs (30,0(K) 
wages -f 0,000 interest -|-9,000 profit ); it is now 88,000 francs 
(40,000 wages +10,000 interest -f-32,000 profit). “Pro¬ 
duction has increased fourfold,” says Sismondi, “but con- 
sumi)tion has not even doubled. The consumption of the 
workers who made the machines should not be counted. It 
is covered by the 200,000 francs which have been used for 
this purpose; it is already include d in the accounts of another 
manufactory, where the facts will be the same” (I, 405-00). 

Sismondi’s calculation shows a diminution of revenue 
with an increase in production. The fact is indisputable. 
But Sismondi does not notice that the example he gives de¬ 
feats his own theory of the realisation of the product in 
capitalist society. Curious is his observation that the con¬ 
sumption of the workers who made machines “should not 
be counted.” Wliy not? Becau.se, firstly, it is covered by 
the 200,009 francs. Thus, capital is transferred to the de¬ 
partment which manufactures means of production— 
Sismondi does not not ice. Hence, the “home rnarkid.,” which 
“shrinks,” as Sismondi says, does not consist solely of 
articles of consumption, but al.so of means of production. 
These means of production constitute a special product 
which is not “realised” by personal consumption', and the 
more rapidly accumulation proceeds, the more intense, con¬ 
sequently, is the development of that department of capital¬ 
ist producti(m which manufactures products not for personal 
but for productive consumption. Secondly, answers Sismondi, 
it is the workers of the other manufactory, where the facts 
will be the same (ou les memes faits pourront se represent- 

• “The first result of competition,” says Sismondi, “is a reduction 
ill wages and at the same lime an increase in the number of workers” 
(1, 40'i). Wc shall not dwtdl here on Sismondi*s wrong calculation: 
he calculates, for example, that prolil will ho 8 per cent on fixed 
capital and 8% on circulating capital, that the number of w'orkers 
rises in proportion to the iricrca.se of circulating capital (which ho 
cannot properly distinguish from variable capital), and that fixed 
capital goes entirely into the price of the product. In the present 
case all this is uriimportarit, hecau.se the conclusion arrived at is cor¬ 
rect: a diminution in the share of variable capital in the total cap¬ 
ital, as a necessary result of accuiiiulation. 
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or). As you see, Sismondi repeats Adam Smith in sending 
the reader “from Pontius to Pilate.” But this “other manu¬ 
factory” also consumes constant capital, and its production 
also provides a market for that department of capitalist 
production which manufactures means of productioiil How¬ 
ever much we shift the question from one capilalist to anoth¬ 
er, and then to a third—this department does not disap¬ 
pear, and the “home market” does not reduce itself just 
to articles of consumption. Therefore, when Sismondi says 
that “this calculation refutes ... one of the a.xioms that has 
been most insisted upon in political economy, namely, 
the freer competition, the more proiitahle the develop¬ 
ment of industry” (1, 407), he does not notice that “this 
calculation” also refutes what he himself says. It is an 
undisputed fact that by dis])lacing workei's the introduc¬ 
tion of machines worsens their conditions; and it is indis¬ 
putably to Sismondi’s credit that he was one of the fii’st 
to point to this. But this does not in Iho least prevent 
his theory of accumulation and of the home market 
from being absolutely incorrect. His own calculation clearly 
indicates the very phenomenon which Sismondi not only 
denied but even turned into an argument against capital¬ 
ism, when he said that accumulation and production must 
correspond to consumption, othenvise a crisis will ensue. 
His calculation shows, precisely, that accumulation and 
production outstrip consumption, and that it cannot be other¬ 
wise, for accumulation takes place mainly through means of 
production which do not enter into “consumption.” What 
seemed to Sismondi to be simply an error, a contradic¬ 
tion in Ricardo’s doctrine—that accumulation is excess 
of production over revenue—actually corresponds in full 
to reality and expresses the contradiction inherent in cap¬ 
italism. This excess is necessary for all accumulation, 
which opens a now market for means of production without 
correspondingly expanding the market for articles of con¬ 
sumption, and ei^en contracting this market* Furthermore, 

* From the above analysis it automatically follows that such 
a case is also possible, depending upon the proportion in which the 
new capital is divided up into a constant and a variable part, and 
the extent to which tlie diminution of the relative share of the va¬ 
riable capital altects the old industries. 



ill reject iiij? the theory of llie advantages of free competition, 
Sismondi does not notice that, together with groundless 
optimism, he throws overboard the undoubted truth that 
friie competition develops the productive forces of society^ 
as is again evident from his own calculation. (Properly 
speaking, this is only another way of expressing the same 
fact tliat a special department of industry is creatiul which 
manufactures imuins of production, and that this depart¬ 
ment develops with particular rapidity.) This development 
of the productive forces of society without a correspoiuling 
development of consumption is, of course, a contradiction, 
but the sort of contradiction that exists in reality, that 
springs from the very nature of capitalism, and that cannot 
be brushed aside by means of sentimental phrases. 

But this is just how the romaiiticisls try to brush it 
aside. And to give the reader no grounds for suspecting 
us of levelling unsupported charges against contemiio- 
rary economists in connection with the mistakes of such an 
“obsolete” author as Sismondi, let us quote a little sample 
of the writings of that “modern” author Mr. N. —fui. On 
page 242 of liis Shetches Ins discusses the development of 
capitalism in the Russian flour-milling industry. Referring 
to the appearance of largo steam Hour-mills with improved 
implements of production (since the sevcuities about 100 
million rubles have been spent on reconstructing the flour¬ 
mills) and with a more than twofold increase in the produc¬ 
tivity of labour, the author describes this phenomenon as 
follows: “the flour mi Ring industry has not developed, 
it. has merely become concentrated in large enterprises”; 
he then applies this description to all industries (p. 243) 
and draws the conclusion that “in all cases without excep¬ 
tion, a mass of workers are displaced and find no employ¬ 
ment” (243), and that “capitalist production has developed 
at the expense of the people’s consumption” (241). VVe ask 
the reader: does this argument differ in any way from Sis- 
inondi’s argument just quoted? This “modern” author 
registci*s two facts, those very facts which, as we have seen, 
were used hv Sismondi, and brushes both these facts aside with 
exactly the same sentimental phrase. Firstly, the example 
he gives shows that capitalism develops through the means 
of production. This means that capitalism develops the 
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productive forces of society. Secondly, his example 
shows that this development proceeds along the specific 
road of contradictions that is typical of capitalism: there 
is a development of production (an expenditure of 100 mil¬ 
lion rubl(\s constitutes a home market for products real¬ 
ised by non-personal consumption) without a corresponding 
development of consumption (the people’s food deterio¬ 
rates), i.e., what we have is production for the sake of 
production. And Mr. N. —on thinks that this contradiction 
will vanish from life if he, with old Sismondi’s naivete, 
presents it merely as a contradiction in doctrine, merely 
as “a fatal blunder”: “we have forgotten the aim of pro¬ 
duction”!! What can be more characteristic than the phrase: 
“has not d(?\eloped, it has merely become concentrated”? 
Evidently, Mr. N. —on knows of a capitalism in which 
development could proceed otherwise than by concentration. 
What a pity he has not introduced us to this “original” 
capitalism, which was unknown to all the political econo¬ 
mists who preceded him! 


VI 

Tilt: FORKir.N MARKET AS THE “WAY OUT 
OF THE DIFFICULTY” OF REALISING SUUPI.US-VALUE 

Sismondi’s next error, which springs from his fallacious 
theory of social revenue and the product in capitalist so¬ 
ciety, is his doctrine that the product in general, and 
surplus-value in particular, cannot possibly be realised, and 
that consequently it is necessary to find a foreign market. 
As regards the realisation of the product in general, the 
foregoing analysis show^s that the “impossibility” is due 
entirely to the mistaken exclusion of constant capital and 
means of jiroduction. Once this error is corrected, the 
“impossibility” vanishes. The same, however, must be 
said in particular about surplus-value: this analysis ex¬ 
plains how it too is realised. There are no reasonable grounds 
whatever for separating surplus-value from the total prod¬ 
uct so far as its realisation is concerned. Sismondi’s (and 
our Narodniks’) assertitm to the contrary is simply a 
misunderstanding of the fundamental laws of realisation 
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in general, an inability to divide the product into three 
(and not two) parts in terms of value, and into two kinds 
in terms of material form (means of production and articles 
of consumption). The proposition that the capitalists 
cannot consume surplus-value is merely a vulgarised 
repetition of Adam Smith’s perplexity regarding realisation 
in general. Only part of the surplus-value consists of articles 
of consumption; the other part consists of means of produc¬ 
tion (for example, the surplus-value of the ironmaster). 
The “consum])tion” of this latter surplus-value is efTected 
by applying it to production^ the capitalists, however, who 
manufacture products in the shape of means of production do 
not consume surplus-value, but constant capital obtained 
by exchange with other capitalists. Hence, the ISarodniks 
too, in arguing that surplus-value cannot be realised, ought 
logically to admit that constant capital also cannot be 
realised—and in this way they would safely go back to 
Adam.... It goes without saying that such a return to the 
“father of political economy'’ would be a gigantic step for¬ 
ward for writers who present us with old errors in the guise 
of truths they have “arrived at by themselves.”... 

But what about the foreign market? Do we deny that 
capitalism needs a foreign market? Of course not. But the 
question of a foreign market has absolutely nothing to do 
with the question of realisation, and the attempt to link 
them into one whole merely expresses the romantic wish to 
“retard” capitalism, and the romantic inability to think 
logically. The theory which has explained the question 
of realisation has proved this up to the hilt. The roman¬ 
ticist says: the capitalists cannot consume surj)lus-value 
and therefore must dispose of it abroad. I'he qu(\stion is: 
do the capitalists supply foreigners with products gratis, 
or do they throw them into the sea? They sell them—hence, 
they receive an equivalent; they export certain kinds of 
products—hence, they import other kinds. If we speak of 
the realisation of the social product, we thereby exclude 
the circulation of money and assume only the exchange of 
products for products, since the problem of realisation con¬ 
sists in analysing the replacement of all parts of the so¬ 
cial product in terms of value and in terms of material 
form. Hence, to commence the argument about realisation 
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and to end it by saying that llioy “will market the product 
lor money” is as ridiculous as answering the question about 
realising constant capital in the shape of articles of con¬ 
sumption by saying: “they will sell.” This is simply a gross 
logical Idunder: people wander away from the question of 
the realisation of the aggregate social product to the view¬ 
point of tlie individuaJ entrepreneur, who has no other 
interest than that of “selling to the foreigner.” To link 
foreign trade, exports, with the question of realisation 
iTKUuis evading the issue, merely shifting it to a wider 
lield, hut doing nothing towards clearing it up* The problem 
of n'olisation will not be made one iota clearer if, instead 
of the mark(‘t of one country, we take the market of a cer¬ 
tain group of countries. When the Narodniks assert that 
the foreign market is “the way out of the difficulty”** 
which capitalism raises for itself in the realisation of the 
product, they merely use this phrase to cover up the sad 
fact that for them “Ihe foreign market” is “the way out 
of the difficulty” into which they fall owing to their failure 
to understand theory.... Not only that. The theory which 
links the foreign market with the problem of the realisation 
of the aggregate social product not only reveals a failure to 
understand this realisation, but, in addition, reveals an 
extremely superficial understanding of the contradictions 
inherent in this realisation, “The workers will consume wages, 
but the capitalists cannot consume surplus-value.” Ponder 
over this “theory” from the point of view of the foreign market. 
How do we know that “the wwkers will consume wages”? 
What grounds have we for thinking that the products 
intended by the entire capitalist class of a given country 
for consumption by all the w'orkers of that country wdll 
really equal their wages in value and will replace them, 


* This is so clear that even Sismoiidi was conscious of the need 
to disregard foreign trade in analysing realisation. ''I'o trace these 
calculations more exactly,” he says on the point about production 
corresponding to consuniption, "and to simplify the question, we have 
hitherto completely excluded foreign trade; we have presupposed 
an isolated nation; human society itself is such an isolated nation, 
and whatever relates to a nation without foreign trade is equally 
true of the human race” (1, 115). 

•* N. —on, p. 203. 
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that there will be no need for a foreign market for these 
products? There are absolutely no grounds for thinking 
so, and actually it is not so at all. Not only (he products 
(or part of the products) which replace surplus value, but 
also those which replace variable capital; not only prod¬ 
ucts which replace variable capital, but also those 
which replace constant capital (forgotten by our “economists” 
who also forget their kinship ... with Adam); not only prod¬ 
ucts that serve as articles of consumption but also those 
til at serve as moans of product ion—a 11 theses products are 
realised in the same way, in (he midst of “difficulties,” in the 
midst of continuous fluctuations, wliicb become increasingly 
violent as capitalism grows, in the midst of fierce competition, 
which compels every entrepreneur to strive to expand pro¬ 
duction unlimitedly, to go beyond the bounds of the given 
country, to set out in quest of new markets in countries not yet 
drawn into the sphere of capitalist commodity circulation. 
This brings us to the question of why a capitalist country 
needs a foreign market. Certainly not because (he product 
cannot be realised at all under the capitalist syslem. Tliat is 
nonsense. A foreign market is needed because it is inherent 
in capitalist production to strive for unlimited expansion — 
unlike all the old modes of production, which were limited 
to the village community, to the patriarchal estate, to the 
tribe, to a territorial area, or state. Under all the old eco¬ 
nomic systems production was every time resumed in the 
same form and on the same scale as previously; under the 
capitalist system, however, this resumption in (diesame form 
becomes impossible, and unlimited expansion, perpetual 
progress, becomes the law of production.* 

Thus, different conceptions of realisation (more exactly, 
the understanding of it, on the one hand, and complete 
misunderstanding of it by the romanticists, on the other) 
lead to two diametrically opposite views on the signifi¬ 
cance of the foreign market. For some (the romanticists), 
the foreign market is an indication of the “difficulty” which 
capitalism places in the way of social development. For 
others, on the contrary, the foreign market shows how 

* Cf. Sieber, David Ricardo, tic., St. Petersburg, 1885, p. 466, 
footnote. 
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capitalism removes the difficulties of social development 
provided by history in the shape of various barriers—com¬ 
munal, tribal, territorial and national.* 

As you see, the difference is only one of the “point of 
view.”... Yes, “only”! The difference between the roman¬ 
ticist judges of capitalism and the others is, in general, 
“only” one of the “point of view,”-—“only” that some judge 
from the rear, and the others from the front, some from 
the viewpoint of a system which capitalism is destroying, 
the others from the viewpoint of a system which capitalism 
is creating.** 

The romanticists* wrong understanding of the foreign 
market usually goes baud in hand with references to the 
“specific features” of the international position of capi¬ 
talism in the given country, to the impossibility of finding 
markets, etc.; the object of all these arguments is to “dis¬ 
suade” the capitalists from seeking foreign markets. In¬ 
cident,ally, we are not being exact in saying “references,” 
for the romanticist gives us no actual analysis of the coun¬ 
try’s foreign trade, of its progress in the sphere of new 
markets, its colonisation, etc. He has no interest whatever 
in studying the actual process and in explaining it; all 
he wants is a moral condemnation of this process. So that 
the reader can convince himself of the complete identity 
between this moralising of contemporary Russian romanti¬ 
cists and that of the French romanticist, w^e shall quot e some 
specimens of t he latter’s arguments. VVe have already seen 
how Sismondi w^arned the capitalists that they wwld find 
no market. But this is not all he asserted. He also claimed 
that “the world market is already sufficiently supplied” 
(II, 328) and argued that it was impossible to proceed 
along the capitalist path, that it was necessary to choose 
another path.... He assured the British employers that 
capitalism would not be able to give jobs to all the agri¬ 
cultural labourers displaced by capitalist farming (I, 
255-56). “Will those to whom the agriculturists are sacri- 

* Cf. later: liede uber die Frage des Freikandels (Karl Marx, 
On Free Trade .— Ed.). 

••I am speaking here only of the appraisal of capilalism and 
not of an understanding of it. In the latter respect the romanticists, 
as we have seen, stand no higher than the classical economists. 
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derive any benefit from it ? Ai*e not the agriculturists 
the nearest and most reliable consumers of Englisli manu¬ 
factures? The cessation of tlieir consumption would strike 
industry a blow more fatal than the closing of one of the 
biggest foreign markets” (1, 25()). lie assured English farm¬ 
ers that they would not be able to witlistand the com¬ 
petition of the poor Polish peasant, whose grain costs him 
almost nothing (II, 257) and that they were menaced by 
the even more frightful competit ion of Russian grain from 
the Black Sea i)orts. lie exclaimed: “Th(‘ Americans are 
following the new principle: to pro<luce witliout calculating 
the market (produire sans calciiler le marche), and to pro¬ 
duce as much as possible,” and here is “the characteristic 
feature of IJniteil States’ trade, from one end of the country 
to the (ither—an excess of goods of every kind over what 
is needed for consniuption ... constant bankruptcies are 
the result of this excess of commercial capital wliich cannot 
be exchanged for reveiim'” (1, 455-5fi). (lood Sisinondi! What 
would he say about ])resent-day America—about llm 
America that has developed so enormously, thanks to the 
v(*ry “home market” which, according to the romanticists’ 
theory, should have “shrunk”! 


VII 

CHJSIS 

Sismondi’s third mist aken conclusion,drawn from the wrong 
theory which lie borrowed from Adam Smith, is the theory 
of crises. Sismondi’s view that accumulation (the growth of 
production iti general) is determined by consumption, and 
his incorrecl ex|)laiiaLioij of the realisation of the aggregate 
.social product (which he reduces to the workers* share and the 
capitalists* share of revenue) naturally and inevitably led to 
the doctrine tliat crises are to be explained by the dis¬ 
crepancy between production and consumption. Sismondi 
fully agreed with this theory. It was also adopted by Rodber- 
tus, who formulated it somewhatdifTerenily:heexplained crises 
by saying that with the growth of production the workers* 
share of the product diminishes, and wrongly divided the 
aggregate social product, as Adam Smith did, into wages and 
“rent” (according to his terminology “rent” is surplus-value, 
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i.e., profit and ground-ront together). The scientific anal¬ 
ysis of accumuiatjon in capitalist society* and of the 
realisation of the product undermined the whole basis of 
this theory, and also indicated that it is precisely in the 
periods which precede crises that the workers* consumption 
rises, that underconsumption (to which crises are allegedly 
due) existed under the most diverse economic systems, 
whereas crises are the distinguishing feature of only one 
system—the capitalist system. This theory explains crises 
by another contradiction, namely, the contradiction between 
the social character of production (socialised by cajiital- 
ism) and the private, individual mode of appropriation. 
The profound difference between these theories would seem 
to be self-evident, but we must deal with it in greater 
detail because it is the Russian follower of Sismondi who 
try to obliterate this difference and to confuse the issue. 
The two theories of which we are speaking give totally 
different explanations of crises. The first theory explains 
crises by the contradiction between production and 
consumption by the working class; the second explains 
them by the contradiction between the social character 
of production and the private character of appropriation. 
Consequently, the former sees the root of the phenome¬ 
non outside of production (hence, for exajujile, Sismondi’s 
general attacks on the classical economists for ignoring 
consumption and occupying themselves only with produc¬ 
tion); the latter sees it precisely in the conditions of pro¬ 
duction. To put it more briefly, the former explains crises 
by underconsumption (Unterkonsuniption), the latter by 
the anarchy of production. Thus, wliile both theories ex¬ 
plain crises by a contradiction in the economic system it¬ 
self, they differ entirely on the nature of the contradiction. 
But the question is: does the second theory deny the fact 
of a contradiction between production and consumption, 

* The mistaken conceplioii of “accumulation of individual capital** 
hold by Adam Smith and the economists who came after him is con¬ 
nected with tJie theory that Uio total product in capitalist economy 
consists of t wo parts. It was they who taught that the accumulated 
part of profit is spent entirely on w-ages, whereas actually it is spent 
on: 1) constant capital and 2) wages. Sismondi repealed this mistake 
of tile classical economists as well. 
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does it deny the fact of underconsumption? Of course not. 
It fully recognises this fact, but puts it in its proper, sub¬ 
ordinate, place as a fact that only relates to one depart¬ 
ment of the whole of capitalist production. It teaches 
us that this fact cannot explain crises, which are called 
forth by another and more profound contradiction that is 
fundamental in the present economic system, namely, the 
contradiction between the social character of production 
and the private character of appropriation. What, then, 
should be said of those who, while they adhere essentially 
to the first theory, cover this up with references to the 
point that the representatives of the second theory note 
the existence of a contradiction between production and 
consumption? Obviously, the.se peojile have not pondered 
over the essence of the (lifTereiicc between the two theories, 
and do not properly understand the second theory. Among 
these people is, for example, Mr. N. —on (not to speak of 
Mr. V. V.). That they are followers of Si.smoudi has already 
been indicated in our literature by Mr. Tugan-Baranovsky 
(Industrial Crises, p. 477, with the strange reservation 
relative to Mr. N. —on: “evidently”). But in talking about 
“the shrinking of the home market” and “the decline in 
the people’s consuming capacity” (the central points of his 
views), Mr. N. —(m, nevertheless, refers to the representa¬ 
tives of the second theory who note the fact of the contra¬ 
diction between production and consumption, the fact 
of underconsumption. It goes without saying that such 
references merely reveal the ability, characteristic in general 
of this author, to cite inappropriate quotations and nothing 
more. For example, all readers who are familiar with his 
Sketches will, of course, remember his “citation” of the 
passage where it says that “the labourers as buyei's of com¬ 
modities are important for the market. But as sellers of 
their own commod ity—labour-power—capitalist society 
tends to keep them down to the minimum price” (Sketches, 
p. 178), and they will also remember that Mr. N. —on 
wanted to deduce from this both “the shrinkage of the home 
market” (ibid., p. 203 et al.) and crises (p. 298 ct al.). 
But while quoting this passage (which, as we have 
explained, proves nothing), our author, moreover, leaves 
out the end of the footnote from which his quotation was 
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taken. This quotation was from a note inserted in the man¬ 
uscript of Part II of Volume II of Capital. It was in¬ 
serted “for future amyilification” and the publisher of the 
manuscript pul it in as a foolnote. After the words quoted 
ahovCy the note goes on to say: ""However^ this pertains to 
the next part,'""^ i.e., to the third part. What is this third 
part? It is precisely the part which contains a criticism of 
Adam Smith’s theory of two parts of the aggregate social prod¬ 
uct (together with the above-quoted opinion about Sis- 
mondi), and an analysis of “the reproduction and circulation 
of the aggregate social capital,” i.e., of the realisation 
of the product. Thus, in confirmation of his views, which 
are a repetition of Sismondi’s, our author quotes a note 
that jiertains “to the part” which refutes Sismondi: “to 
the part” in which it is shown that the capitalists can real¬ 
ise surplus-value, and that to introduce foreign trade in 
an analysis of realisation is absurd.... 

Another attempt to obliterate the difference between 
the two theories and to defend the old romanticist nonsense 
by referring to modern theories is contained in Ephrucy’s 
article. Citing Sisinondi’s theory of crises, Ephrucy shows 
that it is wrong {Russkoye Bogatstvo^ No. 7, p. 162); but 
he does so in an extremely hazy and contradictory way. 
On the one hand, he repeats the arguments of the opposite 
theory and says that national demand is not limited to 
articles of direct consumption. On the other hand, he as¬ 
serts that Sismondi’s explanation of crises “points to only 
one of the many circumstances which hinder the distribu¬ 
tion of the national product in conformity with the demand 
of the population and with its purchasing power.” Thus, 
the reader is invited to think that the explanation of crises 
is to be found in “distribution,” and that Sismondi’s mis¬ 
take was only that he did not give a full list of the causes 
which hinder this distribution! But this is not the main 
thing.... “Sismondi,” says Ephrucy, “did not confine him¬ 
self to the above-mentioned explanation. Already in the 
first edition of Nouveaux Principes we find a highly en¬ 
lightening chapter entitled ‘De la connaissance du march^.’** 

* Das Kapital, II. Band, S. 304.*' Russ, traiis., p. 232. Our 
italics. 

*• “About Knowledge* of the Market.”— Ed, 
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Jn this chapter Sismondi reveals to us the main causes that 
disturb Ihe balance between production and consumption” 
(note this!) “with a clarity that we find among only a few 
economists” (ibid.). And quoting the passages which 
say that the manufacturer cannot know the market, 
Ephrucy says; “Engels says almost- the same thing” (p. 103), 
and follows this up with a quotation saying that the 
manufacturer cannot know the demand. Then, quoting 
some more passages about “other obstacles to the establish¬ 
ment of a balance between production and consumption” 
(p. 104), Ephrucy assures us that “these give us the very 
explanation of crises which is becoming increasingly pre¬ 
dominant”! Nay, more: Ephrucy is of the opinion that 
“on the question of the causes of crises in the national 
economy, we have every right to regard Sismondi as the 
founder of the views which were subsequently developed 
more consistenlly and more clearly” (p. I(i8). 

But by all this Ej)hrucy betrays a complete failure to 
understand the issue! What are crises? Overproduction, 
the production of commodities wliich cannot be realised, 
for which there is no demand. If there is no demand for 
commodities, it shows that when the manufacturer produced 
them he did not know the demand. The question now arises: is 
this indication of the condition wdiich makes crises possible 
an explanation of the crises? Did Ephrucy really not under¬ 
stand the difference between stating the possibility of a 
phenomenon and exjilaining its inevitability? Sismondi says: 
crises are possible, because the manufacturer does not know 
the demand; they are inevitable, because under capitalist 
production there can be no balance between production and 
consumption (i.e., the product cannot be realised). Engels 
says: crises are possible, because the manufacturer does 
not know the demand; they are inevitable, but certainly not 
because the product cannot be realised at all. For it is not 
true: the product can be realised. Crises are inevitable be¬ 
cause the collective character of production comes into 
conflict with the individual character of appropriation. 
And yet we find an economist who assures us that Engels 
says “almost the same thing”; that Sismondi gives the “very 
same expliination of crises”! “I am therefore surprised,” 
WTites Ephrucy, “that Mr. Tugan-Baranovsky ... lost sight 
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of this most important and valuable point in Sismondi’s 
doctrine” (p. 11)8). But Mr. Tugan-Baranovsky did not lose 
sight of anything. * On the contrary, he pointed very 
exactly to the fundamental contradiction to which the new 
theory reduces matters (p. 455 et al.), and explained 
the significance of Sismondi, who at an earlier stage indi¬ 
cated the contradiction which reveals it.self in crises, hut 
was unable to give it a correct ex|)lanution (p. 457 - Sis- 
mondi, before Engels, pointed to the fact that crises spring 
from the contemporary organisation of the economy; p.491 — 
Sismondi expounded the conditions which makc^ crises pos¬ 
sible, but “not every possibility becomes a fact”). Ephrucy, 
however, completely misunderstood this, and after lumping 
everything together he is “siir]>rised” that what he gets 
is confusion! “True,” says the economist of liiisskoye Bo- 
gutsivo, “we do not find Sismondi using the terms which 
have now received universal right of citizenship, such as 
‘anarchy of production,’ ‘unplanned production’ (Planlosig- 
keit); but the subst ance behind these terms is noted by him 
quite clearly” (p. 168). With what case the modern ro¬ 
manticist restores the romanticLst of former days! The 
problem is reduced to one of a difference in terms! Actual¬ 
ly, the problem boils dowm to the fact that Ephrucy does not 
understand the meaning of the terms ho repeats. “Anarchy of 
production,” “unplanned production”—what do these ex¬ 
pressions tell us? They tell us about the contradiction between 
the social character of production and the individual char¬ 
acter of appropriat ion. And we ask every one who is famil¬ 
iar with the economic literature we are examining: did 
Sismondi, or Rodbertus, recognise this contradiction? Did 
they deduce crises from this contradiction? No, they did 
not, and could not do so, because neither of them had any 
understanding of this contradiction. The very idea that 
the criticism of capitalism cannot be based on phrases 


• In Tlie Development of Capitalism (pp. 10 and 19) (see present 
edition, Vol. 3, The Development of Capitalism in liussia, chap. 
I, .section VI.— Hd.) I have already noted Mr. Tugan-Baranovsky’s 
inexactitudes and error.s which .sub.sc;(]Uf?ntly led him to go right 
over to the camp of the bourgeois ecoiiumists. (Author's footnote to 
the 1908 edition.—/ic/.) 
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about universal prosperity,* or about the fallacy of “cir¬ 
culation left to itself,” ** but must be based on the char¬ 
acter of the evolution of production relations, was abso¬ 
lutely alien to them. 

We fully understand why our Russian romanticists exert 
every effort to obliterate the difference between the two 
theories of crises mentioned. It is because fundamen¬ 
tally different attitudes towards capitalism are most direct¬ 
ly and most closely linked with the theories mentioned. 
Indeed, if we explain crises by the impossibility of real¬ 
ising products, by the contradiction between production and 
consumption, we are thereby led to deny reality, the sound¬ 
ness of the path along which capitalism is proceeding; we 
proclaim this path to be a “false one,” and go out in quest 
of “different paths.” In deducing crises from this contra¬ 
diction we are bound to think that the further it develops 
the more difficult will be the way out of the contradiction. 
And we have seen how Sismondi, with the utmost naivete, 
expressed exactly this opinion when he said that if capital 
accumulated slowly it was tolerable; but if it accumulated 
rapidly, it would become unbearable.—On the other hand, 
if we explain crises by the contradiction between the social 
character of production and the individual character of 
appropriation, we thereby recognise that the capitalist 
road is real and progressive and reject the search for “differ¬ 
ent paths” as nonsensical romanticism. We thereby rec¬ 
ognise that the further this contradiction develops the 
easier will be the way out of it, and that it is the develop¬ 
ment of this system which provides the way out. 

As the reader sees, here, too, we meet with a difference 
in “points of view.”... 

it is quite natural that our romanticists should seek 

• Cf. Sismondi, loc. cit., I, 8. 

•* Rodbertus. Incidentally, let us mention that Bernstein, who, 
in general, is restoring the prejudices of bourgeois political econo¬ 
my, has introduced cbufiisioii into this problem too by asserting 
that Marx’s theory of crises does not differ very much from the theory 
of Rodbertus {Die Voraussetzungen, etc, Stuttg. 1899, S. 67) (E. Bern¬ 
stein, The Premises of Socialism and the Tasks of Social^Democracy, 
Stuttgart, 1899, p. 67.— Pld ), and that Marx contradicts himself by 
recognising the ultimate cause of crises to be the limited consumption 
of the masses. (Author's footnote to the 1908 edition. — Ed-) 
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theoretical confirmation of their views. It is quite nat¬ 
ural that their search should lead them to the old rubbish 
which Western Euro])e has discarded long, long ago. It is 
quite natural that, feeling this to be so, they should try 
to renovate this rubbish, some times by actually embellishing 
the romanticists of Western Europe, and at others by smug¬ 
gling in romanticism under the flag of inappropriate and 
garbled citations. But they are profoundly mistaken if they 
think that this sort of smuggling will remain unexposed. 

With this we bring to a close our exposition of Sismondi’s 
basic theoretical doctrine, and of the chief theoretical 
conclusions he drew from it; but we must make a slight 
addition, again relating to Ephrucy. In his other article 
about Sismondi (a continuation of the first), he says: “Still 
more interesting (than the theory on revenue from cap¬ 
ital) are Sismondi’s views on the different kinds of revenue” 
{Russkoye BogatsU^o, No. 8, p. 42). Sismondi, he says, like 
Rodbertus, divides the national revenue into two parts: 
“one goes to the owners of the land and instruments of 
production, the other goes to the representatives of labour” 
(ibid.). Then follow passages in which Sismondi speaks 
of such a division, not only of the national revenue, but 
of the aggregate product: “The annual output, or the result 
of all the work done by the nation during the year, also 
consi.sts of two parts,” and so forth {Noui^eaux Principes^ 
I, 105, quoted in Russkoye Bogatstvo, No. 8, p. 43). “The 
passages we have quoted,” concludes our economist, “clearly 
show that Sismondi fully assimilated (I) the very same 
classification of the national revenue which plays such 
an important role in the works of the modern economists,, 
namely, the division of the national revenue into revenue 
from labour and non-labour revenue—arbeitsloses Einkom^ 
men. Although, generally speaking, Sismondi’s views on. 
the subject of revenue are not always clear and definite, 
we nevertheless discern in them a consciousness of the 
difference that exists between private revenue and nation¬ 
al revenue” (p. 43). 

The passage quoted, say we in answer to this, clearly 
shows that Ephrucy has fully assimilated the wisdom of the 
Ch^rman textbooks, but in spite of that (and, perhaps, just 
because of it), he has completely overlooked the theoreti- 
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cal difficulty of the question of national revenue as distinct 
from individual revenue. Eplirucy expresses himself very 
carelessly. We have seen that in the first part of his article 
he applied the term “modern economists” to the theoreti¬ 
cians of one definite school. The reader would bo right in 
thinking that he is referring to them this time too. Actually, 
however, the author has something entirely different in 
mind. It is now the German Katheder-Socialists®* who figure 
as the modern economists. The author’s defence of Sismondi 
consists in closely identifying his theory with theirs. What 
is the theory of these “modern” authorities that E])hrucy 
quotes? That the national revenue is divided into two j»arts. 

But this is the theory of Adam Smith and not of the 
“modern economists”! In dividing revenue into wages, prof¬ 
it and rent (Book I, chap. VI of The Wealth of Nations; 
Book II, chap. II), Adam Smith opposed the two latter to 
the former precisely as non-labour revenue; he called them 
both deductions from the produce of labour (Book I, chap. 
VIII) and challenged the opinion that profit is also wages 
for a special kind of labour (Book 1, chap. VI). Sismondi, 
Rodbertus and the “modem” authors (»f German textbooks 
simply repeat Smith’s doctrine. The only difference between 
them is that Adam Smith was aware that he was not quite 
successful in his efforts to separate the national revenue from 
the national product; he was aware that by excluding con¬ 
stant capital (to use the modern term) from the national 
product after having included it in the individual product, 
he w^as slipping into a contradiction. The “modern” econo¬ 
mists, however, in repeating Adam Smith’s mistake, have 
merely clothed his doctrine in a more pompous phrase 
(“classification of the national revenue”) and lost the aware¬ 
ness of the contradiction wdiich brought Adam Smith to 
a halt. These methods may be scholarly, but they are not 
in the least scientific. 


VIJI 

CAPITALIST RENT AND CAPITALIST OVERPOPULATION 

We continue our survey of Sismondi’s theoretical views. 
All h is chief views, those which distinguish him from all 
other economists, we have already examined. The others 
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either do not play such an important role in his general 
theory, or are deduced from the preceding ones. 

L(a us note Ihat Sismondi, like Rodbertus, did not agree 
with Ricardo’s theory of rent. While not advancing a 
theory of his own, he tried to shake Ricardo’s theory with 
arguments that were, to say the least, feeble. In this he 
acts as the pure ideologist of the small peasant; it is not 
so much a refutation of Ricardo as a complete rejection 
of the application of the categories of commodity economy 
and of capit alism to agriculture. In both respects his point 
of vi(‘w is extremely characteristic of the romanticists. 
Chapter XIII of Book III* deals with “Mr. Ricardo’s ground- 
rent theory.” Stating at once that Ricardo’s doctrine corri- 
j)letely contradicts his own theory, Sismondi advances the 
following objections: the general level of profit (on which 
Ricardo’s theory is based) is never established, there is no 
free movement of capital in agriculture. In agriculture we 
mu.st discern the intrinsic value of the product (la valeur 
intrinsoque), which does not depend upon market fluctua¬ 
tions and provides the owner with a “net product” (produit 
net), the “labour of nature” (I, 30()). “The labour of na¬ 
ture is a power, the source of the net product of the land 
regarded intrinsically” (intrinsequement) (I, 310). “We 
regarded rent (le fermage), or more correctly, the net prod¬ 
uct, as originating directly from the land for the owner’s 
benefit; it takes no share either from the farmer or the 

* His very system of exposition is characteristic: Book III treats 
of “territorial wealtir (richesse tenltoriale), of wealth in the shape of 
land, i.e., of agriculture. The next hook, Book IV, treats of “coni- 
iTiorcial wealth” (de la richesse coniinerciale), of industry and com- 
inoi'co. As lliough the produce of the land, and land itself, have not 
also become commodities under the rule of capitalism! For this rea¬ 
son, there is no harnioiiy betw^een these two books. Industry is dealt 
with only in its capitalist form as it existed in Sismondi’s time. 
Agriculture, however, is described in the form of a motley enumera¬ 
tion of all sorts of systems of exploiting the land: patriarchal, slave, 
half-crop, corvee, qiiltw'ent, capitalist farming and emphyteutic 
(the granting of land on a perpetual hereditary lease). The result 
i.s utter confusion: the author gives us neither a history of apicul¬ 
ture, for ali these “.systems" are unconnected, nor an analysis of agri¬ 
culture under capitalist economy, although the latter is the real 
subject of his work, and though he speaks of industry only in its 
capitalist form. 
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consumer” (I, 312). And this repetition of the old physio- 
cratic prejudices concludes with the moral: “In general, 
in political economy, one should guard agaijist (se deiier) 
absolute assumptions, as well as against abstractions” 
(1, 312)! There is really nothing to examine in such a “theo¬ 
ry,” since Ricardo’s brief remark about the “labour of 
nature” is more than enough.* It is simply a refusal to 
analyse and a gigantic step back compared with Ricardo. 
Here, too, the romanticism of Sismondi is quite clearly 
revealed, for he hastens to condemn the process, but is 
afraid to touch it with an analysis. Note that he does not 
deny the fact of agriculture developing on capitalist lines 
in England, of the peasants there being displaced by cap¬ 
italist farmers and day labourers, and of things devel¬ 
oping in the same direction on the Continent. He simply 
turns his back on these facts (which he was iji duty bound 
to examine since he was discussing capitalist economy) and 
prefers talking sentimentally of the advantages of the patriar¬ 
chal sj'Stein of exploiting the land. Our Narodniks behave 
in exactly the same way: none of them have attempted 
to deny the fact that commodity economy is penetrating 
into agriculture, that it miLst produce a radical change 
in the social character of agriculture; but at the same time 
none of them, in discu.ssing the capitalist economy, raise 
the question of the growth of commercial farming, pre¬ 
ferring to make shift with moralising about “people’s pro¬ 
duction.” Since we are confining ourselves for the moment 
to an analysis of Sismondi’s theoretical economy, we shall 
postpone a more detailed examination of this “patriarchal 
exploitation” to a later occasion. 

Another theoretical point around which Sismondi’s ex¬ 
position revolves is the doctrine of population. Let us 

• llicardo, Works^ SieherVs (Hussian) translation, p. 35: “Docs 
nature do nothing for man in manufactures? Are the powers of wind 
and water, which move our machinery, and assist navigation, nolliing? 
The pressure of the atmosphere and tiie elasticity of steam, which 
enable us to work tJie most stupendous engines—are they not the 
gifts of nature? To say nothing of the effects of tlie matter of heat 
in softening and melting metals, of t he decomposition of the atmos¬ 
phere in the process of dyeing and fermentation. There is not a man¬ 
ufacture which can he mentioned, in which nature does not give her 
assistance to man, and give it loo, generously and gratuitously.” 
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note Sisraondi’s atlitudii towards the Malthusian theory, and 
towards the surplus population created by capitalism. 

Ephrucy assures us that Sismondi agrees with Malthus 
only on the point that the population can multiply with 
exceeding rapidity, and be the cause of terrible suffering. 
“Beyond this they are poles apart. Sismondi puts the whole 
population jiroblem on a socio-historical basis” (Russkoye 
RogatstiH), i\o. 7, p. 148). In this formula, too, Ephrucy 
completely obscures Sismondi*s characteristic (namely, pet¬ 
ty-bourgeois) point of view and his romanticism. 

What does Ibis mean—“to put the population problem on 
a socio-historical basis”? It means studying the law of pop¬ 
ulation of each historical system of economy separately, and 
studying its connection and interrelation with the given 
system. Which system did Sismondi study? The capitalist 
system. Thus, the contributor to Bogatsti'o 

that Sismondi studied the capitalist law of population. 
There is a grain of truth in this assertion but only a grain. 
And as Ephrucy did not think of trying to discover what was 
lacking in Sismondi’s argument about population, and as 
Ephrucy ass(?rts that “here Sismondi is the predecessor of 
the most outstanding modern economists”* (p. 148), the 
result is exactly the same sort of embellishment of the 
petty-bourgeois romanticist as wo saw in respect of Ihe 
cfuestioiis of crises and of national revenue. Wherein lies 
the similarity between Sismondi’s doctrine and the new theo¬ 
ry on these problems? In that Sismondi indicated the con¬ 
tradictions inherent in capitalist accumulation. This sim¬ 
ilarity Ephrucy noted. Wherein lies the difference between 
Sismondi’s doctrine and the new theory? Firstly, in that it 
did not advance the scientific analysis of these contradictions 
one iota, and in some i*espects even took a step back 
compared with the classical economists; and secondly, in 
that ho covered up his own inability to make an analysis 
(partly his unwillingness to do so) with petty-bourgeois 
moralising about the need for balancing national revenue 


* Incidentally, wc make tlic reservation that we cannot know 
for certain whom Ephrucy has in mind when lie speaks of “the most 
oiilstunding modern economist,” the rep resent alive of a certain school 
which is absolutely alien to ruinanlicisin, or the author of the bulkiest 
Handhuch. 


7-3606 
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with expoTulituro, production with consumption, and so 
forth. This dilTcronce Ephriicy did not note on a single one 
of the points montionod, and th(T(d)y totally misrepresented 
Sismondi's real sigMificance and his ridat ion lo the modern 
theory. We see exactly the same thing on the present prob¬ 
lem. Here, too, the similarity between Sismondi’s view and 
the modern theory is limited to an indication of the 
contradiction. And here, too, the difference lies in the 
absence of a scientific analysis and in the siibstilution of 
petty-bourgeois moralising for the analysis. Let us ex|)lain this. 

The development of capitalist machine industry since 
the end of the last century led to the formation of a sur¬ 
plus population, and political economy was confronted with 
the task of explaining this phenomenon. Malthus, as we 
know, tried to explain it by attributing it to natural-his¬ 
torical causes; he denied absolutely that it sprang from a 
certain, historically delermined system of social economy 
and simply shut his eyes lo the contradictions reveaJ;*d 
by this fact. Sismoiidi indicated these contradictions and 
the displacement of the population by machines. Tliis 
is indisputably to his credit, for in the period in which 
he wrote this was new. But let us see what his attitude 
towards this fact was. 

In Book VII (On the Population), chapter VII speaks 
particularly “on the population which has become super¬ 
fluous owing to the invention of machines.” Sismondi 
states that “machines displace men” (p. 315, II, VII), and 
at once asks whether the invention of machines is a boon 
or a bane to a nation. It goes without saying that the “answer” 
to this question for all countries and all times whatever, 
and not for a capitalist country, is a most meaningless piece 
of banality: it is a boon when “consumers’ demand exceeds the 
population’s means of production” (les moyens de pro- 
duire de la population) (II, 317), and a bane “when pro¬ 
duction is quite sufficient for consumption.” In other words: 
Sismondi notes the contradiction, but this merely serves 
as a pretext for arguing about some abstract society in which 
there are no longer any contradictions, and to which the 
ethics of the thrifty peasant can be applied! Sismondi makes 
no attempt to analyse this contradiction, to examine how 
it arises, what it leads to, etc., in the existing capitalist 
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society. On the contrary, he uses this contradiction merely 
as material for his moral indignation against such a con’ 
tradiction. Beyond this the chapter tells ils absolutely 
nothing about this theoretical problem, and contains noth¬ 
ing but regrets, complaints and innocent wishes. The 
disjilaced workers were consumers ... the home market 
shrinks ... as regards the foreign market, the world is al¬ 
ready suriicicntly supplied ... if the peasants were mod¬ 
erately prosi)erous, this would be a better guarantee of 
a market ... I hero is no more amazing and terrible example 
than England, which is being followed by the Continental 
countries—siich is the moralising we get from SLsmondi, 
instead of an analysis of the phenomenon! His attitude to¬ 
wards the subject is exactly the same as that of our Narod¬ 
niks. The Narodniks also confine themselves to stating the 
fact of a surplus population, and use it merely as a reason 
to voice lamentations about and complaints against capital¬ 
ism (cf. N. —on, V. V., and others). Sismondi makes no 
attempt even to analyse the relation between this surplus 
population and the requirements of capitalist production, 
neither do our Narodniks ever set themselves such a 
problem. 

The scientific analysis of this contradiction revealed 
the absolute falsity of this method. The analysis showed 
that surjilus population, being undoubtedly a contradiction 
(along wilh surplus production and surplus consumption) 
and being an inevitable result of capitalist accumulation, 
is at the same time an indispensable component part of the 
capitalist machine.* The further large-scale industry de- 

• As far as wc* know, tJiis point of view about tlic surplus popu¬ 
lation was lirst <iXpr(?sse(l by En^ls iji Die Lage dcr arbeitenden 
J\lasse in England (1845) {The Condition of the Working Class in Eng¬ 
land. — Ed.). After describing the ordinary industrial cycle of English 
industry tJie author says: 

“From this it i.s clear that English manufacture must have, at all 
times save the brief periods of highest prosperity, an unemployed 
reserve army of workers, in order to bo able to produce the masses 
of goods required by tlic market in the liveliest months. This reserve 
army is larger or smaller, according as the state of the market occa¬ 
sions the employment of a larger or smaller proportion of its members. 
And if at the moment of highest activity of the market the agricul¬ 
tural districts ... and the branches least utYected by the general pros¬ 
perity temporarily supfily to manufacture a number of workers, these 
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velops llie frreaLor is llic nuctuation in llio dornand for work¬ 
ers, depending upon whether there is a crisis or a boom 
in national production as a whole, or in any one branch of it. 
This lluctualion is a law of capitalist production, which 
could not exist if there were no surplus population (i.e., 
a population exceeding capitalism’s average demand for 
workers) ready at any given moment (o pr4)vide hands for 
any industry, or any factory. The analysis showed that a 
surplus population is formed in all industries into which 
capitalism penetrates—and in agricullure as well as in indus¬ 
try—and that Ihe surplus population exists in ililTerent 
forms. There arc Ihree chief forms*: 1) Floating overpopu¬ 
lation, ’J’o this category belong the unemployiMl workers in 
industry. As industry develops their numbers inevitably 
grow. 2) Latent overpopulation. To this category belong 
the rural population who lose their farms with the develop¬ 
ment of capitalism and are unable to lind non-agricultural 
employment. This population is always ready to provide 
hands for any factory. 3) Stagnant overpopulation. It has 
“extremely irregular” employment, under conditions below 
the average level.®’ To this category belong, mainly, people 
who work at home for manufacturers and stores, including 
both rural and urban inhabitants. The sum-total of all these 
strata of the population constitutes the relative surplus popu¬ 
lation, or reserve army. The latter term distinctly shows what 
population is referred to. They are the workers needed by 
capitalism for the potential exjiansion of enterj)rises, but 
who can never be regularly employed. 

Thus, on this problem, too, theory arrived at a conclu¬ 
sion diametrically opposed to that of the romanticists. 
For the latter, the surplus population signifies that capi¬ 
talism is impossible, or a “mistake.” Actually, the oppo- 

are a luero minority, and tlioso too bolon;; to the rosorve army, with 
the single difference that the prosperity of the moment was rorpiired 
to reveal their connection with it.”** 

It is important to note in the last words that the part of the rrgri- 
cultiiral population whicli turns temporarily to industry is regarded 
as belonging to the reserve army. This is precisely wliat the modern 
theory has called the latent form of the surplus popiihit ion (see Marx's 
Capital).^* 

• Cf. Sieher’s David Ricardo, etc,, pp. 552-o3. St. r*eter.shurg, 
1885. 
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silo is the case: the surplus population, being a necessary 
concomitant of surplus production, is an indispensable attri¬ 
bute to the capitalist economy, which could neither exist nor 
develop without it. Here too Ephrucy totally misrepresent¬ 
ed the issue by saying nothing about this thesis of the mod¬ 
ern theory. 

A mere comparison of these two points of view is suffi¬ 
cient to enable one to judge whicli of them our Narodniks 
adtiere to. The chapter from Sismondi’s work dealt with 
above could with every right ligure in Mr. N. —on’s 
Shetches on Our Post-Ileform Social Economy, 

While noting the formation of a surj)lus population 
in iiost-Reform Russia, the Narodniks have never raised the 
issue of capitalism’s need of a reserve army of workers. 
Could the railways have been built if a permanent surplus 
j)Oj)ulation had not been formed? It is surely known that 
the demand for this type of labour fluctuates greatly from 
year to year. Could industry have developed without this 
condition? (In boom periods it needs large numbers of Iniild- 
ing workers to erect new factories, premises, warehouses, 
etc., and all kinds of auxiliary day labour, which consti¬ 
tutes the greater part of the so-called outside non-agricul- 
liiral em])loyments.) Gould the capitalist farming of our 
outlying regions, which demands hundreds of thousands and 
millions of day labourers, have been created without this 
condition? And as we know, the demand for this kind of 
labour fluctuates enormously. Could the entrepreneur lumber 
merchants have hewn down the forests to meet the needs of 
the factories with such phenomenal rapidity if a surplus 
population had not been formed? (Lumbering like other 
types of hired labour in which rural people ojigage is 
among the occupations with the lowest wages and the 
worst conditions.) Could the system, so widespread in 
the so-called handicraft industries, under which mer¬ 
chants, mill owners and stores give out work to be done at 
home in bolh town and country, have developed without 
this condition? In all these branches of labour (which 
have developed mainly since the Reform) the fluctuation 
in the demand for hired labour is extremely great. Yet 
the degree of fluctuation in this demand determines the di¬ 
mensions of the surplus population needed by capitalism^ 
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The Narutiiiik economists have nowhere shown that they are 
iamiliar with this law. Wo do not, of course, iiiteiul to 
make an examination of the substance of these probLems 
here.* I'liis does not enter into our task. The subject of 
our article is West-European romanticism and its rela¬ 
tion to liiissian .\arodism. In this case, too, this relation 
is the same as in all the j)recediiig cases: on the subject 
(»f surplus population, the Narodniks adhere entirely to 
the viewi)oiiit of romanticism, which is diametrically 
opposite to that of the modern theory. Capitalism gives 
in) em])loyiiienL to displaced workers, they say. This means 
that caj)italism is impossible, a “mistake,” etc. But it 
<loes not “mean” that at all. Contradiction does not mean 
impossibility (Widerspruch is not the same as Widersinn). 
Capitalist accuinulat ion, i.e., real production for the sake 
of production, is also a contradiction. But this does not pre¬ 
vent it from existing and from being the law of a definite 
system of economy. The same must bo said of all the other 
contradictions of capitalism. The Narodnik argument we 
have quoted imu-ely “means” that the Russian intelligentsia 
have become d(‘eply imbued with the vice of using empty 
phrases to gel over all these contradictions. 

'i'hus, Sismondi contributed absolutely nothing to the 
theoretical analysis of overpopulation. But how did he re¬ 
gard it? His view is a queer combination of petty-bourgeois 
sentiment and Malthusianism. “The great vice of the present 
social organisation,’* says Sismondi, “is that a poor man 
can never know what demand for labour he can count upon” 
(11, 201), and Sismondi sighs fur the times when “the vil¬ 
lage shoemaker” and the small peasant knew the exact amount 
of their revenues. “The more a poor man is bereft of all 
property, the more is he in danger of falling into error 
concerning his revenue and of contributing to the formation 
of a population (contribuor a accroitre une population...) 
which, being out of proportiou to the demand for labour, 
will not find means of subsistence” (II, 263-64). You see: 
this ideologist of the petty bourgeoisie is not satisfied 
with wanting to retard the wdiole of social development for 

* Thai is why we do not deal here willi the very original circum¬ 
stance that Narodnik econoini.sLs, as grounds for counting all these 
very numerous workers, advanced the fact that they are not registered. 
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the sake of preserving the patriarchal relationships of a 
semi-barbarous population. He is ready to prescribe any 
device you please for crippling human nature, as long as 
it helps to preserve the petty bourgeoisie. Here are sever¬ 
al more excerpts, whicli leave no doubt about this last 
point: 

The weekly payment of wages at the factory to the semi- 
pauperised worker has accustomed the latter to look no 
furl her into the future than the next Saturday: “this has blunt¬ 
ed his moral qualities and sense of sympathy” (II, 266), 
which, as we shall see in a moment, consist of “connubial 
prudence”!,.. “The more his family becomes a burden upon 
society the more it will grow; and the nation will suffer 
(gemira) from the burden of a population which is out of 
proportion (disproporl ionnee) to its means of subsistence” 
(11, 267). Preserve small property at all costs—such is 
Sismondi’s slogan—even at the cost of reducing the stand¬ 
ard of living and of distorting human nature! And Sis- 
mondi, who, wdth the air of a statesman, has told us when 
an increase in the population is “desirable,” devotes a spe¬ 
cial chapter to attacking religion for having failed to con- 
d('mn “imprudent” marriages. Once his ideal—the potty 
bourgeois—is affected, Sismondi becomes more Malthu¬ 
sian than Malthiis himself. “Children who are born only 
for poverty are also born only for vice,” says Sismondi, ad¬ 
monishing religion. “Ignorance in matters concerning the 
social system has induced them” (the representatives of reli¬ 
gion) “to strike chastity from the list of virtues that are 
proper to marriage, and has been one of the constantly oper¬ 
ating causes which destroy the naturally established bal¬ 
ance between the population and its means of subsistence” 
(11, 294). “Religious morality should teach people that having 
produced a family, it is their duty to live no less chastely 
with their wives than celibates with women who do not be¬ 
long to them” (II, 298). And Sismondi, who, in general, lays 
claim to the title not only of a theoretician in political 
economy, but also to that of wise administrator, immediate¬ 
ly proceeds to calculate that “producing a family” requires 
“in general, and on the average, three births,” and he ad¬ 
vises the government “not to deceive the people with the 
hope of an independent status which will permit them to 
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raise a family when that illusory instit ution (cot ctablisse- 
inent illusoire) leaves them at the mercy of suffering, 
poverty and death” (II, 21W)- “When the social organisa¬ 
tion did not separate the labouring class from the class 
which owned some property, public opinicm alone was enough 
to avert the scourge (le ileau) of j)ov(^rty For the agri¬ 
culturist to sell the heritage of his fathers and for Ihe ar¬ 
tisan to squander his small capital has always been regard¬ 
ed as something shameful.... But under I lie system at 
present prevailing in Europe ... peo])le who are con¬ 
demned never to possess any property can feel no shame what¬ 
ever at being reduced to pauperism” (II, 30()-07). It 
would be difficult to express more vividly the stupidity and 
hard-heartedness of the small proprietor! Here Sismondi 
changes from the theoretician into tlie practical counsellor, 
who preaches the morals which, we know% are practised 
with such success by the French peasant., "riiis is not only 
Malthus, but Malthus deliberately cut to the measure of the 
petty bourgeois. Heading these chapters of Sismondi’s, 
one cannot help recalling the passionately angry invec¬ 
tive of Proudhon, who argued that Malthusianism was 
the preaching of the connubial practice of ... a certain 
unnatural vice. * 


IX 

MACHINES IN CAIHTALIST SOCIETY 

Related to the problem of surplus population is that 
of the significance of machines in general. 

Ephrucy dilates upon Sismondi’s “brilliant observa¬ 
tions” concerning machines, and asserts that “to regard him 
as an opponent of technical improvements is unjust” (No. 7, 
p. 155), that “Sismondi was not an enemy of machines and 
inventions” (p. 156). “Sismondi repeatedly stressed the idea 
that machines and inventions are not in themselves harmful 
to the working class, but become so only because of the con¬ 
ditions of the existing system of economy, under which an 


♦ Sco supplement lo the liussian translation of Maltlins* Esaay 
on Population (liibikov’s Iratislalioii, St. I'clersburg, 1808). Excerpt 
fioiii Proucllioij’s essay On Justice, 
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iiicrcaso in the productivity of labour loads neither to an 
increase in working class consumption nor to a reduction of 
working hours” (p. 155). 

All these observations are quite correct. But again, 
this appraisal of Sismondi is a wonderfully vivid revelation 
of how the Narodnik absolutely failed to understand the ro¬ 
manticist, to understand the point of view on capitalism 
specific to romanticism, and the radical dilTerence be¬ 
tween this point of view and that of scientific theory. The 
Narodnik could not understand this, because Narodism 
itself has not gone beyond romanticism. But while Sismon- 
di’s observations concerning the contradictory nature of 
the capitalist employment of machines marked a great st(>p 
forward in the 1820s, it is quite unpardonable today to 
confine oneself to such a primitive criticism and not to 
see its narrow petty-bourgeois character. 

In this respect (i.e., in respect of the dilTerence be¬ 
tween Sismondi’s doctrine and the modern theory)* Ephru- 
cy keeps firmly to his own ground, lie cannot even present 
the problem. He says that Sismondi saw the contradiction, 
aiul rests content with that; as if history had not shown 
the most diverse ways and means of criticising the contradic¬ 
tions of capitalism. In saying that Sismondi did not re¬ 
gard machines as being harmful in themselves, but harm¬ 
ful in their operation under the present social system, Eph- 
rucy does not even see what a primitive, superficially 
sentimental point of view he expresses in this one argument 
alone. Sismondi did indeed inquire: are machines harm¬ 
ful, or not? And he “answered” the question with the max¬ 
im: machines are useful only wlien production is commen¬ 
surate with consumption (cf. quotations in Russkoye Bogat- 
stvo, No. 7, p. 156). After all that has been said above, there 
is no need for us to prove here that such an “answer” is 
nothing more nor less than substituting a petty-bourgeois 
utopia for a scientific analysis of capitalism. Sismondi 
cannot be blamed for not having made such an analysis. 
Historical services are not judged by the contributions 
historical personalities did not make in respect of modern 

♦ Wo liavo already repeal ediy seen that Epbrucy tried evcrytchere 
to draw this comparison between tiisiiioiidi and the modern ilicory. 
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r(?quirom('iits, but by the new contributions they did make 
as compared with their predecessors. Here, however, wo 
are judging neither SLsmondi nor his primitive, sentimental 
point of view, but the economist of Russkoye Bogatstvo, who 
to this day does not understand the difference between this 
point of view and the modern one. He does not understand 
that to l)ring out this difference he should not have asked 
whether Sismondi was an enemy of machines or not, but 
whether Sismondi understood the significance of machines un¬ 
der the capitalist system, whether he understood the role 
played by machines as a factor of progress under this sys¬ 
tem? Had the economist of Russkoye Bogatstro done that, 
he might have noted that Sismondi, owing to his petty-bour¬ 
geois^ utopian point of view, could not even raise such ques¬ 
tions, and that what distinguishes the new theory is that it 
does raise and answer them, in that case Ejdiriicy might have 
understood that by substituting the question of the condi¬ 
tions under which machines can, in general, be “profitable” 
and “usefur* for that of the historical role played by ma¬ 
chines in existing capitalist society, Sismondi naturally ar¬ 
rived at the theory that capitalism and the capitalist em¬ 
ployment of machines were “dangerous” and urged the neces¬ 
sity of “retarding,” “moderating” and “regulating” the growth 
of capitalism, and, as a consequence, he became a reactionary. 
The fact that Sismondi’s doctrine fails to understand the 
historical role of machines as a factor of progress is one of 
the reasons for the modern theory regarding it as reactionary. 

We shall not here, of course, expound the modern theo¬ 
ry (i.e., Marx’s theory) of machine production. We refer 
the reader to, say, the above-mentioned study by N. Sieber, 
chapter X: “Machines and Large-Scale Industry,” and par¬ 
ticularly chapter XI: “An Examination of the Theory of 
Machine Production.”* We shall merely give the gist of it 
in briefest outline. It boils down to two points: first, to a 
historical analysis, which established the place machine pro- 

• “To tell the truth,” says Sieber at the beginning of tJiis chap¬ 
ter, “the theory of machines and of large-scale industiy outlined 
here, represents such an inexiiaustible source of new thinking and 
original research, that if anybody took it into his head to weigh up 
the relative merits of this theory in full he would have to write almost 
a whole book on this subject alone” (p. 473). 
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duction occupies as one of the stages in the development of 
capitalism, and the relation of machine industry to the prece¬ 
ding stages (capitalist simple co-operation and capitalist man- 
ul’acture); secondly, to an analysis of the part played by ma¬ 
chines under capitalist economy, and in particular, to an 
analysis of the changes which machine industry effects 
in all the conditions of life of the population. On the first 
point, the theory established that machine industry is 
only one stage (namely, the highest) of capitalist produc¬ 
tion, and showed how it arose out of manufacture. On 
the second point, the theory established that machine in¬ 
dustry marks gigantic progress in capitalist society not 
only because it increases the productive forces enormously 
and socialises labour throughout society,* but also be¬ 
cause it destroys the manufactory division of labour, com¬ 
pels the workers to go from occupations of one kind to oth¬ 
ers, completes the destruction of backward patriarchal 
relationships, particularly in the rural districts,** and 
gives a most powerful impetus to the progress of society, 
both for the reasons stated and as a consequence of the 
concentration of the industrial population. This progress, 
like the progress capitalism makes in every other field, is 
accompanied by the “progress” of contradictions, i.e., by 
their intensification ami expansion. 

Perhaps the reader will ask: what interest is there in 
examining Sismondi’s views on such a universally known 
question and in such a brief reference to the modern theo¬ 
ry, with which everybody is “familiar,” and with which 
everybody “agrees”? 

Well, to see what this “agreement” looks like we shall 
take Mr. N. —on, the most prominent Narodnik economist, 
who claims that he strictly applies the modern theory. In 
his Sketches, it will be remembered, Mr. N, —on sets him¬ 
self as one of his special tasks the study of the capital- 

• Comparing “associated labour” in the village community 
and in capitalist society that has machine industry, Sieber quite 
rightly observes: “There is approximately the same difference be¬ 
tween the ‘component’ of a village community and the ‘component’ of 
society with macliine production as there is, for example, between the 
unit 10 and the unit 100” (p. 495). 

*• Sieber, op. cit., p. 407. 
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isalion of the Russian textile industry, the characteristic 
feature of which is precisely that it employs machines on 
the biggest scale. 

The question is: what is Mr. N. —on’s point of view 
on this subject: the point of view of Sisrnondi (whose view¬ 
point, as we have seen, lie shares on very iiiimy aspects 
of capitalism), or the point of view of modern llieory? Is 
he, on this important subject, a romanticist or ... a realist*? 

VVe have seen that the first thing that distinguishes 
the modern theory is that it is based on a historical analysis 
of the development of machine industry from capitalist man¬ 
ufacture. Did Mr. N. —on raise the problem of the develojunent 
of Russian machine industry? No. True, he did say that it 
was preceded by work in the home for the capitalist, and 
by the hand-lahour “factory* **; but he not only failed to 
explain the relation of machine industry to the preceding 
stage, he even failed to “notice** that it was wrong in 
scientific terminology to apply the term jactonjXo the pre¬ 
ceding stage (production by hand in the home or in iJie 
capitalist’s workshop), w^hich should undoubtedly be de¬ 
scribed as capitalist manufacture, *** 

Let the reader not think that this “omission” is unim¬ 
portant. On the contrary, it is of enormous importance. 
Firstly, Mr. N. —on thereby identifies capitalism with 
machine industry. This is a gross mistake. What consti¬ 
tutes the importance of the scientific theory is that it 
cleared up the real place of machine industry as one of the 
stages of capitalism. If Mr. N. —on shared the ])oint of 

* The word “realist” was used here instead of the word Marxist 
exclusively for censorship reasons. For the same reason, instead of 
referring to Capital, we referred to Sielier’s book, whicli siiniinarised 
Marx’s Capital. (Author’s footnote to the 1908 edition.— Ed.) 

•* P. 108. Quoted from Statistical lleturns for Moscoiv Guber¬ 
nia, Vol. VII, Part III, p. 32 (the statisticians here siiminariso 
Korsak’s Forms of /ndustry): “Since 1822 the very organisation 
of industry has undergone a complete change—instead of being 
independent handicraft producers, the peasants are becoming merely 
the performers of several operations of large-scale factory production 
and only receive wages.” 

*** Sieber quite rightly indicated that the ordinary terminology 
(factory, works, etc.) is unsuitable for scientific research, and urged 
the need for drawings di.siinction between machine industry and cap¬ 
italist manufacture: p. 474. 
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view of this theory^ could ho have depicl ed the growth and 
viclory of machine industry as ''the struggle between two 
economic forms": between some unknown “form based on the 
peasantry's ownership of instruments of production”* and 
“caj)ilalism" (|)p. 2, 3, 0(5, lt)8 et al.), wliereas, in fact, 
w(^ see a struggle between machine industry and capitalist 
manufactured Mr. N. —on says not a word about this 
struggle; although this replacement of one form of capitalism 
by another took place, on his own showing, preciselj^ in 
tlie textile industry, the sphere of his special study 
(]). 71)), Mr. N. —on misrepresmited it, calling it the replace¬ 
ment of “people's |)ro(luctiou” by “capitalism.” Is it not 
evident tliat at liottom the problem of the actual develop¬ 
ment of machine industry did not interest him in the least, 
and that the term “p(?ople’s production” covers up a utopia 
entirely to the taste of Sismondi? Secondly, ifMr. N.—on 
had raised the question of the historical development 
of Russian machine industry, could he have spoken of 
“implanting capitalism” (pp. 331, 283, 323 et al.), basing 
his case on facts of governmental support and assistance- 
facts which have also occurred in Europe? The question 
is: is he copying Sismondi who also talked in exactly the 
same way about “implanting,” or is he copying the rep¬ 
resentative of the modern theory who studied the replacement 
of manufacture by machine industry? Thirdly, ifMr. N.—on 
had raised the problem of the historical development of 
the forms of capitalism in Russia (in the textile industry), 
could he have ignored the existence of capitalist manufac¬ 
ture in the Russian “handicraft industries”**? And if he 
had really followed theory and attempted to apply a scien¬ 
tific analysis to at least a small corner of this production— 

* N. —oil, p. 322. Does this differ oven one iota from Sismondi*s 
idealisation ot patriarchal peasant oconoiny? 

We assume that there is no need here to prove this commonly 
known fact. It is sufficient to recall the Pavlovo metalworkers, the 
Bogorodsk leather and the Kimry boot and shoe trade, the Jiat- 
makiiig district of Molvitino, the Tula accordion and samovar trades, 
the Krasnoye Selo and Rybiiaya Sloboda jewelry trade, the Semyonov 
spoon trade, the horn trade in “Ustyanslichina,” the felt trade in Se¬ 
myonov Uyezd, Nizhni-Novgorod Gubernia, etc. We are quoting 
from memory; if we made an investigation of handicraft industries, 
wc could prolong this list to infinity. 
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which is also “people’s production”—what would have become 
of this picture of Rusr?ian social economy, daubed in cheap 
and inartistic Suzdal style, which depicts a nebulous “peo¬ 
ple’s production” and an isolated from it “capitalism” which 
embraces only a “handful” of workers (p. 321) et al.)? 

To sum up: On Iho first point which distinguishes the 
modern theory of machine industry from the romantic theo¬ 
ry, Mr. N. —on can on no account be regarded as a follower of 
the former, for he does not even realise the need to pre¬ 
sent the question of the rise of machine industry as a spe¬ 
cial stage of capitalism, and is silent about the existence 
of capitalist manufacture, the stage of capitalism which 
preceded that of the machines. Instead of an historical 
analysis, he palms off the utopia of “people’s produc¬ 
tion.” 

The second point relates to the modern theory of the 
changes brought about in social relations by machine indus¬ 
try. Mr. N< —on did not even attempt to examine this problem. 
He complained a great deal about capitalism and deplored the 
appearance of the factory (exactly as Sismondi did), but ho did 
not even attempt to study the change in social conditions 
brought about by the factory.* To do that it would have 
been necessary to compare machine indusiry wdth the pre¬ 
ceding stages, which Mr. N. —on does not refer to. Similar¬ 
ly, the viewpoint of the modern theory on machines as a fac¬ 
tor of progress in present-day capitalist society is also totally 
alien to him. Here, too,he did not even prestmt the question,** 
nor could he do so, for this question can arise only out of a 
historical study of the replacement of one form of capitalism 
by another, whereas according to Mr. N. —on “capitalism” 
tout court*** replaces ... “people’s production.” 

If, on the basis of Mr, N. — on's ""study" of the capitali¬ 
sation of the textile industry in Russia, wo w'cre to ask: 
how does Mr. N. —on regard machines?—we could re- 

* Wc ask the reader not to forget that the scientific meaning of 
this leriT) is not the same as the ordinary one. Science limits its appli¬ 
cation exclusively to large-scale machine industry. 

*• As has been done, for example, by A. Volgin, The Substantia¬ 
tion of Narodism in the Works of Mr, Vorontsov (V. V,), St. Petersburg, 
1896. 

**♦ Siniply.—^cf. 
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ceive no other reply than that with which we are already 
familiar from Sismondi’s work. Mr. N. —on admits that ma¬ 
chines increase the productivity of labour (not to do so 
is more than he dare!)—just as Sismondi did. Mr. N. —on 
says that il is not machines that are harmful, but the capi¬ 
talist employment of them—just as Sismondi did. Mr. 
N. —on believes (hat in introducing machines “we” have 
lost sight of the fact that production must correspond to 
“the people’s consuming capacity”—just as Sismondi did. 

And that is all. Mr. N. —on does not believe anything 
more, lie will not hear of the problems that have been 
raised and solved by modern theory, because he did not even 
attempt lo examine either the historical succession of 
different forms of capitalist |)roduction in Russia (using, 
say, the example of the textile industry that he chose), or 
the role of machines as a factor of progress under the present 
capitalist system. 

Thus, on the question of machines—this supremely 
important question of theoretical political economy—Mr. 
N. —on also shares Sismondi’s point of view. Mr. N. —on 
argues exactly like a romanticist^ which, of course, does 
not prevent him from quoting and quoting. 

This applies not to the example of the textile indus¬ 
try alone, but to all Mr. N. —on’s arguments. Take, say, 
the above-mentioned example of the flour-milling industry. 
Mr. N. —on pointed to the introduction of machines only 
as an excuse for the sentimental lamentation that this in¬ 
crease in the productivity of labour did not correspond to 
the “people’s consuming capacity.” As regards the changes 
in the social system which machine industry introduces in 
general (and has actually introduced in Russia), he did 
not even think of analysing them. The question of whether 
the introduction of these machines is a progressive step 
in present-day capitalist society is something quite in¬ 
comprehensible to him.* 

What we have said about Mr. N. —on applies a fortiori** 


* The text cofitalus an outline criticisia of Mr. N.—on’s views 
based on Marx’s theory; tliis I subsequentJy completed in The 
Development of Capitalism, (Author’s footnote to the 1908 edi¬ 
tion.—/:rf.) 

•• All the more.—/id. 
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to the other Narodnik economists: on the (]ueslion of ma¬ 
chines, Narodism to this day adheres to the viewpoint of 
petty-bourgeois romanticism and replaces an economic anal¬ 
ysis by sentimental wishes. 


X 

PROTECTION 

The last llieoretical problem that interesis us in Sismon- 
di’s system of views is that of protection. No little space 
is devoted to this problem in Nouveaux Principes, but 
there it is examined mostly from the practical aspect, 
in connection with the anti-Corn-l.aws movement in Brit¬ 
ain. We shall examine this latter problem later on, for it 
includes other, broader problems. What interests us here 
at the moment is only Sismondi’s point of view on protec¬ 
tion. What is of interest in this problem is not a jjew eco¬ 
nomic concept of Sismondi’s, that has not been discussed, 
but his understanding of the relation between “economics” 
and the “superstructure.” Ephriicy assures the readers of 
liuHskoye Bogatshn) that Sismondi was “one of ihe first 
and most talented forerunners of the modern historical 
school,” that he was “opposed to the isolation of economic 
phenomena from all other social factors.” “The view is (‘X- 
pressed in the works of Sismondi that economic ])liejioniena 
must not be isolated from other social factors, that they 
must be studied in connection with facts of a socio-polit¬ 
ical character” {/iusskoye Bogalstvo, No. 8, pp. 38-39), 
Well, we shall see from the example we have taken, how Sis¬ 
mondi understood the connection between ecojiornic and so¬ 
cio-political phenomena. 

“The prohibition of imports,” says Sismondi in the chap¬ 
ter “Of Customs” (1. IV, ch. XI), “is as unwi.se and as 
ruinous as the prohibition of exports: it was invented in 
order to give the nation manufacture, something it did 
not yet possess; and it cannot be denied that for nascent 
industry it is on a par with the most powerful encourage¬ 
ment bonus. This manufacture produces, perhaps, scarcely 
one-hundredth part of a certain kind of goods consumed by 
the nation: one liundred buyers will have to compete with 
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each other to obtain commodities from the solo vendor, and 
the ninety-nine to whom he nduses to sell will liave to 
make shift with contraband goods. In that case, the na¬ 
tion’s loss will bo equal to one liiindred, and its gain equal 
lo one. No matter Jjow much the naldon may gain from this 
new manufacture, there can bo no doubt that this gain will 
be too small to justify sucli great sacrilice. One could al¬ 
ways find less wasteful means of stimulating such nianu- 
faclure to activity” (I, 440-41). 

You see how simply Sisinondi solves tin's problem: prot(*c- 
lion is “unwise” because the “nation” stands to lose by it! 

What “nation” does our economist speak of? What eco¬ 
nomic relations does he connect the given socio-politi¬ 
cal fact with? He takes no delinite relations, he argues 
in general, al)Out a nat ion as it should he, accorciing to 
his conception of irhal should he. Ajid as we know, tin’s con¬ 
ception of what should be is based on the exclusion of cap¬ 
italism and on the reign of small independent juoduction. 

But it is utterly absurd lo associate^ a socio-political 
factor which belongs to a given ccojiomic system, and lo 
it alone, with some imaginary system. Protect ion is a “socio- 
j»olil ical factor” of capitalism, but Sisrnondi does not associate 
it with ca jiitalism, he associates it with some nation in general 
(or with a nation of small independent producers). He could, 
jierhaps, have associated protection with, say, the Indi¬ 
an village community, and have obtained a si ill more st rik¬ 
ing example of its “folly” and “ruination”; but this “fol¬ 
ly” would again have been that of his association and 
not of protection. Sisinondi makes a childisli calcula¬ 
tion lo show that protection is prcditable to a very few at 
the expense of the masses. There is no need to do so, for 
this is already evident from the very concept protection 
(whether it takes the form of a direct subsidy or the form 
of oLiminating foreign competitors makes no difference). 
That protection expresses a social contradiction is beyond 
dispute. But are there no contradictions in the ecniiomic 
life of the system whicli created protection? On the con¬ 
trary, it is full of contradictions, and Sisrnondi himself 
indicated these contradictions throughout his book. In¬ 
stead of deducing this contradiction from those of the eco¬ 
nomic system which he himself indicated, Sisrnondi 
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ignores economic contradictions and reduces liis argument to 
totally meaningless “innocent wishes.” Instead of associat¬ 
ing this institution which, according to him, benelits a small 
group, with the position occupied by this group in the 
country’s economy, and with the in(crests of this group, Ikj 
associates it with the abstract principle of the “common 
weal.” We see, therefore, that, contrary to Ephrucy’s as¬ 
sertion, Sismondi does economic phenomena from the 

rest (by regarding protection apart from the economic sys¬ 
tem) and has no conception of the connection between eco¬ 
nomic and socio-political facts. The tirade we have quoted 
contains all that he, as a theoretician, could contribute to 
the problem of protection: all the rest is merely a paraphrase 
of this. “It is doubtful whether governments fully real¬ 
ise what price they pay for this gain” (the development 
of manufacture) “and what frightful sacriJices they impose 
upon the consumers” (I, 442-43). “The governments of Eu¬ 
rope wanted to violate nature” (faire violence a la nature). 
Which nature? Is it the nature of capitalism that pro¬ 
tection “violates”? “The nation was forced, in a way (en 
quelque sorte), into false activity” (1, 448). “Some govern¬ 
ments have gone to the length of paying their merchants 
in order to enable them to sell more cheaply; the strang(‘r 
this sacrifice and the more it contradicts the simplest calcula¬ 
tion, the more it is ascribed to high politics.... The govern¬ 
ment pays its merchants at the expense of its subjects” 
(I, 421), and so on and so forth. This is the kind of argu¬ 
ment Sismondi treats us to! In other parts of his work, as 
if drawing the conclusion from these arguments, he calls 
capitalism “artificial” and “implantetl” (I, 379, opulence 
factice), “a hothouse product” (II, 456) and so forth. Start¬ 
ing out by substituting innocent wishes for an analysis 
of the given contradictions, he reaches the point of positive¬ 
ly distorting reality to suit those wishes. According to him 
capitalist industry, which is so zealously “supported,” 
is feeble, without a basis, and so forth, it does not 
play a predominant role in the country’s economy and, 
consequently, this predominant role is played by small- 
scale production, and so forth. The undoubted and indis¬ 
putable fact that protection was created only by a definite 
economic system, and by the definite contradictions of that 
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system, that it expresses the real interests of a real class, 
which plays the predominant role in the national economy, 
is rediiceil to nothing, even to its opposite, by means of a 
few sentimental phrases! Here is another specimen (concern¬ 
ing the protection of agriculture—I, 265, chapter on 
the Corn Laws): 

“The English would have us believe that their big farms 
are the only means of improving agriculture, that is to say, 
of providing themselves with a greater abundance of agri¬ 
cultural produce at a cheaper price—actually, however, 
they do the opposite, they produce at a higher price.*’... 

This passage, which so strikingly reveals the roman¬ 
ticist way of arguing that the Russian Narodniks have tak¬ 
en over in its entirety, is wonderfully characteristic! 
The development of capitalist farming and the technical 
progress connected wdth it are depicted as a deliberately 
introduced system: the Elnglish (i.e., the English econo¬ 
mists) would have us believe that this system is the only 
means of improving agriculture. Sismondi wants to say that 
“there could be” other means of improving agricult ure be¬ 
sides capitalist farming, i.e., again “there could be” in 
some abstract society, but not in the real society of a def¬ 
inite historical period, in the “society” based on commod¬ 
ity production of which the English economists speak, 
and of which Sismondi too should have spoken. “Improve¬ 
ment of agriculture, that is to say, providing themselves” 
(the nation?) “with a greater abundance of produce.” Not 
“that is to say,” at all. Improvement of agriculture and im¬ 
proved food for the masses are by no means the same thing; 
that the two will not coincide, is not only possible, 
it is inevitable under the economic system which 
Sismondi so zealously wants to avoid. For example, an 
increase in potato cultivation may signify an increase in 
labour productivity in agriculture (introduction of root 
crops) and an increase in surplus-value, simultaneously 
with a deterioration of the workers* food. It is another 
example of the habit of the Narodnik—that is to say, the 
romanticist—to dismiss the contradictions of real life 
with phrases. 

“Actually,” continues Sismondi, “these farmers, who 
are so rich, so intelligent and so much supported (secondes) 



by ail scicnfilic progress, and whoso liorses are so fine, 
whose iie(Jges so solid and wlios(^ iioids so thoroughly 
cleared of wei'ds, cannot compete against the wretched Polish 
peasant, ignorani, crushed by slavery, wdio seeks consola¬ 
tion only in drink, and whose agriculture is still in the 
infanl si age of I he art. The corn liarvested in ceiilral Po¬ 
land, after ])aying freight for many hundreds of leagues 
by river, by land and by sea, and after paying imporl dii- 
t ies aniounl ing lo 30 and 40 per cent ad valorem, is still 
cli('a]>er I ban I lie corn of I he ricliest counties of England” 
(I, 205). “'riie English economisls are amazed at this con- 
trasl.” riiey refer to taxes and so forth. But this is Jiot 
the poiiil.. “'the syslem of exploital ion itself is bad, it 
rests on a dangerous foundation.... Irately, all writers liave 
presented this system as an object worthy of our admiration, 
init we, on tin' contrary, must htudy it well in order to 
avoid imitating il”(l, 260). 

Really, how infinitely naive is this romanticist, who 
presents English capitalism (commercial fanning) as a mis¬ 
taken syst.em of t he I'conomist s, who imagines that the “amaze¬ 
ment” of the economists who shut their eyes to the con¬ 
tradictions of commercial farming is a sufficiently strong 
argument against tlie farmers! How’ superficial is his un¬ 
derstanding: inslearl of seeking an explanation of 
economic processes in the interests of different groups, 
he looks for it in the errors of economists, authors and gov- 
ornmenl-s! Good Sismondi wants to prick the conscience of 
the English and also of the continental farmers and put them 
to shame in order to di.scourage tliein from “imitating” such 
“bad” systems! 

Go not forgot, incidentally, that this was written sev¬ 
enty years ago, I hat Sismondi was witnessing the first 
sleps of those, as y(‘t, totally new phenomena. IIis naivete 
is excusable, for even the cla.ssical economi.sts (his contem¬ 
poraries) no less naively regarded these new phenomena as 
Uie product of the eternal and natural qualities of human 
nature. But, we ask, have our Narodniks added even one 
<iriginal word to Sismondi’s arguments in their “objections” 
to capitalism developing in Russia? 

Thus, Sismondi’s arguments about protection show that 
tlie historical point of view was totally alien to him. In- 
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in? 

(looci, ho arguos quilo absiraclly, exactly like tli(3 oigh- 
t(H?iH.h-c(Mitury philosophers and oconoraisls, difl’ering fr(»m 
them only in proclaiming the society of small inde])en(lei/t 
producers and not bourgeois society to be normal and natu¬ 
ral. Il(Mice, he understands nothing of the connection l)(‘l ween 
protection and a definite economic system; and be disposes 
of this contradiction in the socio-political sjdiere with 
sentimental phrases about “the false,” ‘the perilous,” the 
mistaken, tlie unwise, (‘tc., similar to those with which he 
disposed of the coni radictions in economic life. Hence, he 
draws an extremely su|)erficial picture^ of Ihe mailer and 
])resents the probhun of protection and Fnuj Trad(* os one 
of the “wrong” or the “right” path (i.e., to use his termi¬ 
nology, the problem of capitalism, or the non-capitalist 
jiath). 

Modern theory has fully exposed these delusions, by 
revealing llio connection between protection and a definite 
historical system of social economy, betwt'on protection 
and the interests of the jiredoininant class in that system 
which enjoy the support of governments. It showed that 
protection or Free Trade is an issue betireen entrepreneurs 
(sometimes between the entrepreneurs of ililferent coun¬ 
tries, sometimes between dilTerent factions of entrepreneurs 
in a givt'ii country). 

Comparing these two points of view on protection with 
the attitude towards it adopted by the Narodnik economists, 
we find that here too they fully share the romanticist 
viewpoint and associate protection not with a capitalist 
country, but with some abstraction, with “consumers” tout 
court, and proclaim it lo be the “mistaken” and “unwise” 
support of “hothouse” capitalism, and so forth. On the sub¬ 
ject, for example, of duty-free imports of agricultural ma¬ 
chines, which cause conflict between industrial and agri¬ 
cultural entrepreneurs, the Narodniks, of course, stand sol¬ 
idly for the agricultural ... entrepreneurs. We do not want 
to say that they are wrong. Bui it is a question of fact, 
a question coucorning the present historical moment, a 
question as to which faction of the entrepreneurs expresses 
the more general interests of the development of cap¬ 
italism. fSven if the Narodniks are right, it is certain¬ 
ly not because the imposition of customs duties signifies 
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“artificial” “support for capitalism,” wl^ereas the lifting 
of such duties signifies support for an “age-old” people’s 
industry, but simply because the development of agricul¬ 
tural capitalism (which needs machines), by accelerating 
the extinction of medieval relationships in the rural dis¬ 
tricts and the creation of a home market for industry, signi¬ 
fies a wider, freer and more rapid development of capitalism 
in general. 

We fores(»e one objection to this classing of the Narod¬ 
niks with the romanticists on this question. It will prob¬ 
ably be said that here it is necessary to make special men¬ 
tion of Mr. N. —on, wdio, after all, openly says that the 
problem of Free Trade and protection is a capitalist prob¬ 
lem, and says so more than once, and who even “quotes.”... 
Yes, yes, Mr. N. —on even quotes! But if we are shown 
this passage from his Sketches we shall cite other passages 
in which he proclaims that to give support to capitalism 
is to “implant” it (and this in his “Summary and Conclu¬ 
sions”! pp. 331, 323 and also 283), and states that the en¬ 
couragement of capitalism is “a fatal blunder” because 
“we have overlooked,” “we have forgotten,” “our minds have 
been obscured,” and so forth (p. 298. Compare this with 
Sismondi!). How can this be reconciled wdth the assertion 
that support for capitalism (with export bonuses) is “one 
of the numerous contradictions with vrhich our economic life 
teems*; this one, like all the rest, owes its existence to the 
form which all production is assuming” (p. 286)? Note: all 
production]. We ask any impartial person: what is the point of 
view of this author, who proclaims support of “/Ac form which 
all production is assuming"' lo be a “blunder”? Is it the point 
of view of Sismondi, or of scientific theory? Here, too (as 
on the subjects we examined above), Mr. N. —on’s “quota¬ 
tions” turn out to be irrelevant, clumsy interpolations, 
which do not in the least express a real conviction that 
these “quotations” are applicable to Russian reality. Mr. 
N. —on’s “quotations” from modern theory are window- 

* In tlic same way as Sketches “teem” with exhortations to “us” 
with the exclamations “we ” and similar phrases, which ignore these 
contradictions. 
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dressing and can only mislead the reader. It is an awkward¬ 
ly worn “realist” costume under which the thoroughbred 
romanticist hides. * 


XI 

SISMONDrS PLAGE IN THE HISTORY 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

We are now familiar with all of Sismondi’s main propo¬ 
sitions relating to economic theory. Summing up, we see 
that, everywhere, Sismondi remains absolutely true to him¬ 
self, that his point of view remains unchanged. On the one 
hand, on all points he differs from the classical economists 
in that he indicates the contradictions of capitalism. On 
the other hand, on no point is he able (or willing) to ex¬ 
tend the analysis of the classical economists, and therefore 
confines himself to a sentimental criticism of capitalism 
from the viewpoint of the petty bourgeois. This substitu¬ 
tion of sentimental complaints and lamentations for a scien¬ 
tific analysis results in his conception being extremely 
superficial. Modern theory accepted his references to the 
contradictions of capitalism, subjected them to a sci¬ 
entific analysis, and on all points reached conclusions 
which radically differ from Sismondi’s, and for that reason 
lead to a diametrically opposite point of view concerning 
capitalism. 

In A Critique of Some of the Propositions of Political 
Economy (Zur Kritik,^* Russ, trans., Moscow, 1896) Sis¬ 
mondi’s place in the history of the science is described as 
follows: 

“Sismondi is no longer labouring under BoisguiHebert’s 
idea that labour which creates exchange value is adulterated 

• We have a .suspicion that Mr. N. —on regards these “quotations” 
as a talisman which protects him from all criticism. It is difficult 
otherwise to explain the fact that, on hearing from Me.ssrs. Struve 
and Tugan-Raranovsky that bis doctrine had" been compared with 
Sismondi's, Mr. N. —on, in one of his articles in Russtkoye Bogatstvo 
(1894, No. G, p. 88), “quoted” the opinion of a representative of the 
modern theory who describes Sismondi as a petty-bourgeois reaction¬ 
ary and utopian.” Evidently, he is profoundly convinced that by 
means of such a “quotation” he “refuted” the comparison made between 
himself and Sismondi. 
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by money; but- jiisl as BoisguiHebert (leiiounced money, 
so does Sismoiidi ileiiounce large industrial capital” (p. 3()). 

The author wants to say: Just as BoisguiHebert siiper- 
fieially regarded barter as a natural system and wifs up in 
arms against money, which was to him an“extraneous element” 
(p. 30, ibid.), so Sismondi regarded smalUscalo production 
as a natural system and was up in arms against big capital, 
which he rt^garded as an extranc.»ous element. BoisguiHebert 
did not understand ilie inseparable and natural connection 
between money and commodity exchange', did not understand 
that he was contrasting two forms of “bourgeois labour” 
as extraneous elements (ibid., ])p. 30-31). Sismondi faih'd 
to understand the inseparable and natural connection 
between big capital and small independent jirodiiction, 
failed to understand that these are two forms of com¬ 
modity economy. Boi.sguiHebert “is u]> in arms against 
bourgeois labour in one form while, utopian-like, he praises 
it in another” (ibid.). Sismondi is up in arms against 
big capital, i.e., against commodity economy in one form, 
its mo.st developed form, while, utopian-like, he praises I ho 
small producer (especially the peasantry), i.e., commodity 
economy in anotlier form, its rudimentary form. 

“In Ricardo,” continues the author of the Critique^ “po¬ 
litical economy reached its climax, after recklessly draw¬ 
ing its ultimate conclusions, while Sismondi supplement¬ 
ed it by imper.sonating its doubts” (p. 31)). 

Thus, the author of the Critique reduces the signilicauce 
of Sismondi to the fact that he raised the queslion of 
the contradictions of capitalism, and thereby set the task 
of making a further analysis. The author we have quoted 
regards all the independent views of Sismondi, who also 
wanted to ansv'er this que.stiori, as unscientific and super¬ 
ficial, and as reflecting his reactionary petty-bourgeois point 
of view (see the above-quoted opinions, and one quot¬ 
ed below in connection with a “quotation” by Ephrucy). 

Comparing Sismondi’s theory with Narodism, we find on 
nearly all points (except his repudiation of Ricardo’s the¬ 
ory of rent and his IVIalthusian admonitions to the peas¬ 
ants) an astonishing similarity, which sometimes goes as 
far as identity of terms. The Narodnik economists fully 
share Sismondi’s point of view. We shall be still more 
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convinced of this lalor, when we pass from theory to Sis- 
moiidi's views on practical prohloms. 

And lastly, as regards K])lirucy, on no point has ho giv¬ 
en a correct appraisal of Sisinondi. Pointing to Sisinon- 
di’s emphasis on, and condemnatitm (»f, the contradictions 
of capitalism, Ephnicy was (jiiilo unable to understand ei¬ 
ther the sharp dilTerericc between his theory and the llnM)ry 
of scientific materialism, or that the romanticist and scient ilic 
j)oints of view on capitalism are diametrically opposite. 
The fellow feeling of the Narodnik ibr the romanticist, 
their touching unanimity, prevented Ihe aiilhor of the <»s- 
says in Uiissiwye Bo^atatvo from correctly characterising 
this classical re])resentalive of romanticism in economic 
science. 

We have just quoted the opinion on Sisinondi that “he 
impersonated Ihe doubts’' of classical political economy. 

But Sisinondi did not think of confining himself to this 
role (which gives him an honourable place among the ecoii- 
omisl.s). As we have seen, he tried to solve the doubts, 
but did so very nnsuccessfully. Not only that. His accu¬ 
sation against the classical economists and tlieir science 
was not that tln^y halted before an analysis of the contra¬ 
dictions, but that they emjiloyed wrong methods. “The old 
science does not teach us either to understand or avert” 
new' disasters (I, XV), says Sisinondi in the preface to the 
second edition of his book, and ho does not explain this fact 
by indicating that the analysis made by this science is 
incomplete and inconsistent but by claiming that it “|)lunged 
into abstractions” (I, 55: the new disciples of Adam Smith 
in England plunged [so sont jctesl into abstractions, forget¬ 
ting about “man”) and w^as “proceeding along a wrong path” 
(II, 448). What is the charge levelled by Sisinondi against 
the classical economists which permits him to draw this con¬ 
clusion? 

“The economists, the most celebrated of them, devoted 
too little attention to consumption and to the market” 

(I. 124). 

This accusation has been repeated innumerable times 
since Sismoridi’s day. It has been deemed necessary to separate 
“consumption” from “production” iis a special department 
of the science; it has been said that production depends upon 
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natural laws, whereas consumption is determined by distribu¬ 
tion, which depends upon the will of man, and so on, and so 
forth. It is common knowledge that our Narodniks hold the 
same views and put distribution in the forefront.* 

What meaning is there to this accusation? It is based 
solely on an extremely unscientiiic conception of the very 
subject of political economy. Its subject is not by any 
means “the production of material values,” as is often 
claimed (that is the subject of technology), but the social re¬ 
lations between men in production. Only by interpreting 
“l»roduction” in the former sense can one separate “distri¬ 
bution” from it, and when that is done, the “department” 
of production does not contain the categories of histor¬ 
ically determined forms of social economy, but categories 
that relate to the labour process in general: usually, such 
empty banalities merely serve later lo obscure histori¬ 
cal and social conditions. (Take, for example, the concept 
of capital.) If, how^ever, we consistently regard “produc¬ 
tion” as social relations in production, then both “distribu¬ 
tion” and “consumption” lo.se all independent .significance. 
Once relations in production have been explained, both the 
share of the product taken by the different classes and, 
consequently, “dLstribution” and “consumption” are thereby 
explained. And vice versa, if production relations remain 


• It goes witliout saying that Eplimcy did not miss the oppor" 
tuiiity to praise Sismondi for this as well. “'J’he important thing 
in Sismondi’s doctrine,” we read in Russkoye Bogalstvo, No. 8, p. rdV, 
“is not so much the various special measures which ho proposed, as 
the gonoral spirit which permeates tfie whole of liis system. Contrary 
to the classical school, he lays .special emphasis on the interests of 
distribution and not on those of production.” In spile of his repeated 
“references” to the “modern” economists, Ephrucy did not under¬ 
stand their theory at all, and continued to busy himself with the 
sentimental iionsen.se wliich distingui.shes the primitive critique 
of capitalism. Here, too, our Narodnik wants to save himself by 
comparing Sismondi with “many prominent reprc.sentatives of the 
historical school”; and so you see, “Sismondi went further” (ibid^f 
and Ephrucy is quite content with that! “Went further” than the 
German professors—what more do you want? hike all the Narodniks, 
Eplirucy tries to lay the main emphasis on the point tliat Sismondi 
criticised capitalism. The cconorni.st of Russkoye Bogatstvo evidently 
has no idea that capitalism can be criticised in different ways, that 
it can be criticised from both the sentimental and tiie scientific point 
of view. 
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unexplained (for example, if the process of the production 
of thc5 aggregate social capital is not understood), all argu¬ 
ments about consumption and distribution turn into banal¬ 
ities, or innocent, romantic wishes. Sismondi was the orig¬ 
inator of such arguments. Rodbertus also talked a lot about 
the “distribution of the national product,” and Ephrucy’s 
“modern” aulhorities even formed special “schools,” one of 
the principles of which was to pay special attention to 
distribution.* But none of these theoreticians of “distri¬ 
bution” and “consumption” were able to solve even the 
fundamental problem of the difference between social capi¬ 
tal and social revenue; all continued to grope in the con¬ 
tradictions before which Adam Smith had come to a halt.** 
The problem was solved only by the economist who never 
singled out distribution, and who protested most vigorous¬ 
ly against the “vulgar” arguments about “distribution” (cf. 
Marx’s criticism of the Gotha Programme quoted by 
P. Struve in his CriiicalRemarks, p. 129, epigraph to chapter 
IV).®® Not only that. The very solution of the problem con¬ 
sisted of an analysis of the reproduction of social capital. 
The author did not make a special problem of either consump¬ 
tion or distribution, but both were fully explained after 
the analysis of production bad been carried to its conclusion. 

“... Scientific analysis of the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion demonstrates ... that the distribution relations essen¬ 
tially coincident with these production relations are their 
opposite side, so that both share the same historically 

• Ingram quite rightly likens Sismondi to the “Kathedor-Social- 
isls” (p. 212, A History of Political Economy, Moscow, 1891) when 
ho naively observed: “...We are ready (!!) to admit Sisinondi’s view 
of the state as a power ... charged also with the mission of extending 
the benefits of the social union and of modern progress as widely as 
possible through all clas.se.s of the community” (215). What profun¬ 
dity distinguishes these “views” of Sismondi*s we have already seen 
in the case of protection. 

*• See, for example, R. Meyer’s article “Income” in Hand-- 
worterbuch der Staatsunssenschaft (Russian translation in the collec¬ 
tion of articles entitled Promyshlennost [Industry]), which reveals 
the hopeless confusion in the arguments of the “modern” German 
professors on tliis subject. It is ciirinus that R. Meyer, who refers 
directly to Adam Smitli and mentions in his bibliography the very 
chapters of Volume 11 o\ L'opHal which contain a complete refutation 
of Smith, makes no mention of this in the text. 
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Iraiisilory cliiuacter.” ‘‘I'ho wage presupposes wage-labour, 
ami proJit-capilaJ. These delmilo forms of distribiilion 
thus presuppose deiinile social characlerist.ics (Charaktere) 
of production conditions, and definite social relations of 
jirodiiction agenis. The specific distribution relations are 
thus merely the expression of the specific historical 
])roduction relations.” ... “Every form of distribution 
disappears with the specitic form of production from which 
it is descejided and to which it corn\spontls.” 

“The view which regards only distribution relations 
as historical, but not production relations, is, on the one 
hand, solely the view of the initial, but still handicapped 
(inconsistent, befangcm) criticism of bourgeois econ¬ 
omy. On the other hand, it rests on Ihc confusion and iden- 
tilication of the process of social production with the sim¬ 
ple lal)our-])rocess, such as might even be performed by an 
abnormally isolated human being without any social assist¬ 
ance. To the ext (»nt tliat I he labour-process is solely a proc¬ 
ess lietweeri man and Nat ure, its simple elements remain 
common to all social forms of development. But each spe¬ 
cific historical form of this process further develops its ma¬ 
terial foundations and social forms” (Capital, Vol. Ill, 2, 
pp. -Ilo, 'll!) and 420, Gi^rman original).®* 

Sismondi was no more fortunate in attacks of another 
sort against the classical economists, attacks which occupy 
still rnon; space* in his Nouveaux Principes, “The new dis¬ 
ciples of Adam Smith in England plunged into abstractions, 
forgetting about man...” (I, bo). For Ricardo “wealth is 
everything and men nothing” (II, 331). “They” (the econo¬ 
mists who arlvocate Free Trade) “often sacrifice men and real 
interests to an abstract theory” (11, 457), and so forth. 

How old these attacks are, and yet how new! I have in 
mind their renewal by the Narodniks, who have made such 
a noise over the frank admission that the capitali.st devel¬ 
opment of Russia is her real, actual and inevit able develop¬ 
ment. Have they not repeated the same thing in different 
keys when shouting about “apologetics of the money power,” 
about “social-bourgeois character,” and so forth?®* The 
remark addressed to the sentimental critics of capitalism 
in general is ajiplicable to them to an even greater extent 
than to Sismondi: Man schreie iiicht zu sehr libcr den Zy- 
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iiismiis! Der Zynismiis liegt in d(?r Sadie, nidit in den 
Worlcn, welche die Sadie I)(‘zeichnen! But do not make an 
outcry at tJie cynicism of it. TJie cynicism is in I lie facts 
and not in tlie words which express the facts.®^ 

“To an even greater extent,” we say. This is l)<‘(:aus(> the 
West-European romanticists did m)t liave htdore Ihem a 
scientilic analysis of the contradictions of capitalism, 
because tliey were the iirst to indicate these contra<lic- 
tions, because they denounced (in “plaintive words,” inci¬ 
dentally) the people who did not see Ihese contradictions. 

Sismondi violently attacked Ricardo for drawing all the 
conclusions from his observations and study of bourgeois 
society with ruthless frankness: he noted frankly both tlie 
existence of production for production and the transforma¬ 
tion of labour-power into a commodity similar to any oth(*r 
commodity and the fact that the net revenue, that is, the 
amount of profit, is the only thing of importance to “soci¬ 
ety.”* But Ricardo spoke the absolute truth: actually every- 
tiling is exactly as he says. If this truth seemed to Sis¬ 
mondi to b(? a “base truth,” he should not have sought for 
the causes of this baseness in Ricardo’s theory at all, and 
should m)t have directed his attacks at “abstractions”; 
the exclamations he addressed to Ricanlo belong entirely 
to the sph(u*e of “the deception which exalts us.” 


• l.OpIirncy, for example, repeals with nn iinyxatanl air Sismojidi’s 
sentimenial phrases about au increase in the net revenue of the ciilre- 
preiieur not being a gain for the national economy, and so forth, 
and reproaches him merely for having “realised” this “not quite clear¬ 
ly ytit” (p. 43, No. 8). 

Would you not like to compare with this the results of the scien¬ 
tific analysis of capitalism: 

The gro.ss income (HolicinkomiDGii) of society consists of wagesH- 
profit+rent. The net iiiconio (Rcinoinkommen) is surplus-value. 

“Viewing the income of the whole society, national income con¬ 
sists of wages plus profit plus rent, thus, of the gross income. But 
even this is an ahslraction to the extent that the entire society, on 
the basis of capitalist production, bases itself on tlie capitalist stand¬ 
point and tlicreby considers only the income resolved into profit 
and rent as net income” (III, 2, 375-76).®* 

Thus, the author fully sides with Ricardo and his definition of 
the “net incorae” of “society,” sides with the very definition which 
evoked Sismondi’s “celebrated objection” (Russkoye liogatstvo, No. 8, 
p. 44): “What? Wealth is everything and men nothing?” (II, 331). 
In modern society—yes, certainly. 
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Well, wliat about our modern romanticiists? Do they 
think of denying the reality of the “money power”? Do they 
think of denying that this power is omnipotent not only 
among the industrial population, but also among the agri¬ 
cultural population of any “village community” and of any 
remote village you like? Do they think of denying that 
there is a necessary connection between this fact and com¬ 
modity economy? They have not even attempted to subject 
this to doubt. They simj»ly try not to talk of it. They are 
afraid of calling things by their real names. 

We fully understand their fear: the frank admission 
of reality would completely cut the ground from under the 
sentimental (Narodnik) criticism of capitalism. It is not 
surprising that thtjy so ardently rush into l)attle before 
they have had time to clean the rusty weapon of romanticism. 
It is not surprising that they are unscrupulous in (heir 
methods and want to present hostility towards sentimental 
criticism as hostility towards criticism in general. After 
all, they are lighting for their right to existence. 

Sismondi even tried to elevate his sentimental criticism 
to the plane of a special method of social science. We have al¬ 
ready seen that he did not ri'proach Ricardo with bring¬ 
ing his objective analysis to a halt when faced with the 
contradictions of capitalism (.such a reproach would have 
been justified), but reproached him for the obfectiinty of 
his analysis. Sismondi said that Ricardo “forgets about 
man.” In his preface to the .second edition of Nouveaux 
Principes we find the following tirade: 

“I deem it necessary to protest against the customary 
methods, so often superficial, so often false, of judging a work 
relating to the social sciences. The jiroblem which they have 
to solve is incomparably more complex than all the problems 
of the natural sciences; at the same time it appeals as much 
to the heart as it does to the mind” (1, XVI). How familiar 
to the Russian reader is this idea of contrasting the natural 
sciences to the social sciences, and of the latter appealing 
to the “heart”!* Sismondi here expresses the very ideas 

* “Political economy i.s not simply a science of calculation (n*e.st 
pas ufie science de calcul) but a moral science.... It achieves its object 
only when the feelings, iieed.s, and pa.s.sions of men are talveii into 
consideration'* (1, 313). These sentimental phrases which Sismondi 
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which were to be “newly discovered” several decades later 
in the far east of Europe by the “Russian school of sociol¬ 
ogists” and figun? as a special “subjective method in so¬ 
ciology.” ... Sismondi, like our native sociologists, of 
course appeals “to the heart as well as to the mind.”* But we 
liave already seen that on all the most important i»rob- 
lems, the “heart” of the petty bourgeois triumphed over the 
“mind” of the economist theoretician. 


POSTSCIUPT ** 

That the appraisal given here of the sentimental Sis¬ 
mondi in relation to scientifically “objective” Ricardo is 
correct, is fully confirmed by the opinion Marx expressed 
in the second volume of Theories of Surplus-Value^ 
which appeared in 1905 {Theorien iiber den Meknvert, II. 
B., I. Th., S. 304 u. IT. “Bemerkungen iiber die Geschichte 
der Entdeckungdessog(‘naunten Ricardoschen Gesetzes”).*** 
Contrasting Malthus as a wretched plagiarist, a paid advo¬ 
cate of tin; rich and a shameless sycophant, to Ricardo as a 
man of science, Marx said: 

and the Russian snciolocrisls of Die subjeclivo scliool wlio utter exactly 
I ho sanio exclamations regard as new conceptions of social science, 
actually show that criticisui of the bourgeoisie was still in an infantile, 
primitive state. Does not a .scientific analysis of contradictions, while 
remaining a strictly objective “calculation,” provide firm ground 
for understanding “the feelings, lu'eds and ])assions,” and the pas- 
sion.s not of “men” in general—that abstraction to which both the 
roinaiiticist and the Narodnik ascribe a specifically petty-bourgeois 
content—but of the men of definite classes? The point is, however, 
that Sismondi could not theoretically refute the economists, and there¬ 
fore confined himself to .scMdiniental phrases. “Utopian dilettantism 
was forced to make theoretical concessions to any more or less learned 
defender of the bourgeois order. In order to allay the consciousness 
of his own impotence that was rising witliin him, the utopian con¬ 
soled him.self by reproaching his opponents with objectivity: let us 
admit that you arc more learned than I, but in return I am kinder” 
(Heltov, p. 43).” 

* As if the “problems” which arise from the natural sciences do 
not also appeal to the “heart”! 

** This postscript was written for the 1908 edition.— Ed. 

*** Theories of Surplus-Value, Vol. IT, Part, f, p. 304, et seq. 
“Notes on the lIi.story of the Discovery of the So-Called Ricardian 
Law.”**—/?£/. 
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“Ricaj'ilo llio capitalist motlo of production as 

the niosl advaiil-aj?ooiis for production in general, as the 
most advantageous for the crc'atirui of wealtli, and for his 
time Ilieardo is <|iiile right. He wants production for the 
sahe of production, and tie is rigid . To object to this, as 
liicar(io\s s(ud inu'idal opponents did, by pointing to the 
fact that ])rodiiction as such is n(»t an end in itself, means 
to forget that product i(Ui for the sake of production is noth¬ 
ing more nor Jess than the development of tJie produc¬ 
tive forces of mankind, i.e., the derelopmenl of the wealth 
of human nature as an end in itself. If this end is set up 
in contrast to the welfare of individuals, as Sismondi did, 
it is tajdamount to asserting that the development of the 
whole human race must be retarded for the sake of ensuring 
the welfare of individuals, that, consequently, no war, we 
shall say for example, can be wagcMl, because war causes the 
death of individuals. Sismondi is right only in opposition 
to tliose ojonomisl.s who obscure this antagonism, deny it’* 
(S. 30';). From his point of view Ricardo has every right 
to put the proletarians on a par with machines, witli coin- 
modilies in capitalist production. “Es ist dieses .stoisch, 
objektiv, wissenscliaftlich,” “this is stoicism, this is ob¬ 
jective, this is scientific” (S. 313). It goes without saying 
that this appraisal applies only to a dcdiiiite period, to the 
very beginning of the nineteenth century. 


CIIAPTKR li 

THE CHARACTER OF THE ROMANTICISTS' 
CRITICISM OF CAPITALISM 

We have already <lcalt sufficiently with Sismondi’s 
“mind.” Let us now take a closer look at his “heart.” Let us 
attempt to c(dl(?ct all the references to his point of view 
(which we have studied till now only as an element touch¬ 
ing on theoretical jirobleins), to his attitude towards 
capitalism, to his social sympathies, to his conception of 
tlu' “sm’io-pfditical” problems of the period in which he 
WHS active. 
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I 

THE SENTIMENTAL CRITICISM OF CAFMTALISM 

The dislinguisliing feature of the period in which Sis- 
mondi wrote was the rapid development of exchange (money 
economy, to use modern terminology), which w^as manifested 
with particular sharpness after the remnants of feudalism were 
destroyed by the French Revolution. Sismoiidi unambiguous¬ 
ly condemned this development and grow'th of excliange, 
denounced “fatal competition,” called upon the “govern¬ 
ment to protect the population from the consequences of com¬ 
petition” (ch. VIII, 1. VII), and so forth. “Rapid exchanges 
corrupt the good faith of the people. Constant concern for 
selling at a profit cannot but lead to attempts to demand 
too high a price and to cheat, and the harder life becomes 
for the one wdio gains his livelihood by constant exchanges; 
the more he is tempted to resort to cheating” (1, 10‘J). 

Such was the naYvete required to at tack money economy in 
the way our Narodniks attack it! “... Commercial wealth 
is only of secondary importance in the economic system; 
and land wealth (territoriale) which provides the means of 
subsistence must increase first. The whole of that numer¬ 
ous class which lives by commerce must be called upon to 
participate in the fruits of the earth only to the extent 
that these fruits exist; it” (this class) “must grow only to 
the extent that this produce grows” (I, 322-23). Has Mr. 
N. —on, who fills page after page with complaints about 
the growth of commerce and industry outpacing the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture, taken even one step beyond this pat¬ 
riarchal romanticist? These complaints of the romanticist 
and of the Narodnik merely testify to a complete misunder¬ 
standing of capitalist economy. Can there be a capitalism 
under which the development of commerce and industry does 
not outpace agriculture? Why, the growth of capitalism 
is the growth of commodity economy, that is to say, of 
a social division of labour which separates from agricul¬ 
ture one branch of the processing of raw materials after 
another, breaking up the single natural economy in which 
the production, processing and consumption of these 
raw materials were combined. That is why capitalism 
always and everywhere signifies a more rapid development 

8-8606 
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of commerce and industry than of agriculture, a more rapid 
growth of the commercial and industrial population, a 
greater weight and importance of commerce and industry in 
the social economic system as a whole.* Nor can it be oth¬ 
erwise. By repeating such complaints, Mr. N. —on proves 
again and again that in his economic views ho has 
not gone beyond superficial, sentimental romanticism. 
“This unwise spirit of enterprise (esprit d’entreprise), this 
excess of trading of every kind, which causes so many bank¬ 
ruptcies in America, is due, without a doubt, to the in¬ 
crease in the number of banks and to the ease with which 
illusory credit takes the place of real property” (fortune 
reelle) (11, Ml), and so forth endlessly. Why did Sismon- 
di attack money economy (and capitalism)? What does 
he offer in place of it? Small independent production, the 
natural economy of the peasants in the countryside, ar¬ 
tisan production in the towns. Here is what he says of 
the former in the chapter headed “Of Patriarchal Agricul¬ 
ture” (ch. Ill, I. Ill, “De Texploitation patriarcale”— 
the patriarchal exploitation of the land. Book Ill treats 
of “territorial” or land wealth): 

“The first owners of land were themselves tillers, all 
the field work was done by the labour of their children 
and their servants. No social organisation** guaran¬ 
tees more happiness and more virtue to the most numerous 


* As capitalism develops, agriculture, always and everywhere, 
lags behind commerce and industry, it is always subordinate to them 
and is exploited by them, and it is always drawn by them, only later 
on, onto the path of capitalist production. 

•• Note that Sismondi—exactly like our Narodniks—at once 
transformed the peasants’ independent economy into a “social organ¬ 
isation.’* Obvious juggling. What is it that links together the.so 
peasants from different localities? The division of social labour and 
the commodity economy that superseded feudal lies. We at once see 
the elevation of one division of the commodity-economy system to 
utopian heights and the failure to understand the other divisions. 
Compare this with what Mr. N. —on says on p. 322: “The form of 
industry based on the ownership of the instruments of production 
by the peasantry.” Mr. N. —on docs not even suspect that this owner¬ 
ship of the instruments of production by the peasantry is—histor¬ 
ically and logically—fZ/e starting point of that same capitalist 
product! on! 
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class of the nation, a larger prosperity (opulence) to all, 
greater stability to the public order.... In those countries 
where the farmer is the owner (ou le fermier est proprie- 
taire) and where the produce belongs entirely (sans par- 
tage) to the people wdio perform all the work, i.e., in those 
countries whose agriculture we call patriarchal, we see at 
every step signs of the tiller’s love for the house in which 
he lives, forthe land which he tills.... Work itself is a pleas¬ 
ure to him.... In those happy countries where agriculture 
is patriarchal, the particular nature of every held is studied, 
and this knowledge is passed on from father to son.... Large- 
scale farming, directed by richer men, will perhaps rise 
above prejudice and routine. But knowledge (I’intelligence, 
i.e., knowledge of agriculture) will not reach the one who 
works and will be badly applied.... Patriarchal economy 
improves the morals and character of that numerous sec¬ 
tion of the nation which has to do all the work in the helds. 
Property cultivat(>s habits of order and frugality, con¬ 
stant abundance destroys the taste for gluttony (gourman- 
dise) and intemperance.... Entering into exchange almost 
exclusively with nature he” (the tiller) “has less reason 
than any industrial worker to distrust men and to resort 
to the weapon of dishonesty against them” (I, 165-70). 
“I’he first farmers were simple labourers; they themselves 
performed the bulk of the agricultural work; they kept 
the size of their enterprises commensurate with the work¬ 
ing capacity of their families.... They did not cease to 
be peasants: they themselves followed the plough (tien- 
nent eux-memes les comes de leur charrue); they them¬ 
selves tended their cattle, both in the fields and in the barns, 
they lived in the pure air and got accustomed to constant 
labour and to modest food, which create sturdy citizens 
and stalw^art soldiers.* They hardly ever employed day 
labourers to work with them, but only servants (des 
domestiques), always chosen from among their equals, 
whom they treated as equals, w'ho ate with them at the same 
table, drank the same wdne and w^ore the same kind of 

• Reader, compare with these honeyed grandmother^s tales the 
statements ol the ^'progressive*' publicist of the late nineteenth century 
whom Mr. Struve cites in his Critical Remarks^ p. 17.” 
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clothes as they did. Thus, the farmers and their servants 
constituted one class of peasants, inspired by the same 
feelings, sharing the same pleasures, subjected to the same 
influences and bound to their country by the same ties” 
( 1 , 221 ). 

Here, then, you have the famous “people’s production”! 
I.et it not be said that Sismondi does not understand the 
need to unite the producers: he says plainly (see below) 
that “he too” (like Fourier, Owen, Thompson and Muiron) 
“wants association” (H, 305). 1^1 it not be said that he 
stands for property', on the contrary, he places the weight 
of emphasis on small economy (cf. II, 355) and not upon 
small property. It goes without saying that this idealisa¬ 
tion of small peasant economy looks different under differ¬ 
ent historical and social conditions. But there can be no 
doubt that it is small peasant economy that is glorified 
by both romanticism and Narodism. 

Similarly, Sismondi idealises primitive artisan pro¬ 
duction and guilds. 

“The village shoemaker, who is at once merchant, fac¬ 
tory owner and worker, will not make a single pair of shoes 
without an order” (11, 2f)2), whereas capitalist manufac¬ 
ture, not knowing the demand, may suffer bankruptcy. “Un¬ 
doubtedly, from both the theoretical and the factual stand¬ 
point, the institution of guilds (corps de metier) prevented, 
and was bound to prevent, the formation of a surplus popula¬ 
tion. It is also beyond doubt that such a population 
exists at the present time, and that it is the necessary re¬ 
sult of the present system” (I, 431). Many more excerpts 
of a similar nature could be quoted, but we shall postpone 
our examination of Sismondi’s practical recipes until later. 
Here let us confine ourselves to what we have quoted in 
order to probe Sismondi’s point of view. The arguments 
we have quoted may be summed up as follows: 1) money 
economy is condemned for destroying the small producers’ 
security and the clo.se relations among them (in the shape 
of the nearness of (he artisan to bis customers, or of the 
tiller to other tillers, his equals); 2) small production is 
extolled for ensuring the independence of the producer and 
eliminating the contradictions of capitalism. 

Let us note that both these ideas constitute an essen- 
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tial part of Narodisni,* and endeavour to probe their mean¬ 
ing. 

The criticism of money economy by the romanticists 
and the Narodniks amounts to the following: it points to 
the fruits of that economy—individualism** and antago¬ 
nism (competition), and also the producer’s insecurity and 
the instability of the social economy.*** 

First about “individualism.” Usually, the contrast is 
made between the association of the peasants in a given 
community, or of the artisans (or the handicraftsmen) of 
a given craft, and capitalism, which destroys the ties that 
bind them, and puts competition in their place. This ar¬ 
gument is a repetition of the typical error of romanticism, 
namely: the conclusion that since capitalism is torn by 
contradictions it is not a higher form of social organisation. 
Does not capitalism, which destroys the medieval village 
community, guild, artel and similar ties, substitute others 
for them? Is not commodity economy already a tie be¬ 
tween the producers, a tie established by the market?***"^ 
The antagonistic character of this tie, which is full of 
fluctuations and contradictions, gives one no right to deny 
its existence. And we know that it is the development 
of contradictions that with ever-growing force reveals the 
strength of this tie, compels all the individual elements 
and classes of society to strive to unite, and to unite no 
longer within the narrow limits of one village community, 

* On this question, too, Mr. N. —on is guilty of such a heap 
of contradictions liiat one can choose from ttiein any number of prop¬ 
ositions in no way connected with each otlier. But there can be no 
doubt about his idealisation of peasant economy by the use of the 
hazy term “people's production.’* A haze is a particularly suitable 
atmosphere in which to don all sorts of disguises. 

*• Cf. N. —on, p. 321, in f. (in fine—at the end.—fi'rf.) and 

others. 

Ibid., 335. P. 184: capitalism “robs of stability.” And many 

others. 

***• “In actual fact, society, association are denominations which 
can be given to every society, to feudal society as well as to bour¬ 
geois society, which is association founded on competition. How 
then can there bo writers, who, by the single word association, 
think they can refute competition?” (Marx, Das Elend der Philoso-^ 
phic.y^ Sharply criticising the .sentimental condemnation of competi¬ 
tion, the author plainly stresses its progressii^e aspect, its driving 
force, which promotes “technical progress and social progress.'^ 
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or of one district, but to unite all the members of the giv¬ 
en class in a whole nation and even in different coun¬ 
tries. Only a romanticist, with his reactionary point of 
view, can deny the existence of these ties and their deep¬ 
er importance, which is based on the common role played 
in the national economy and not upon territorial, profes¬ 
sional, religious and other such interests. If arguments 
of this kind earned the name of romanticist for Sismondi, 
who wrote at a time when these new ties engendered by cap¬ 
italism were still in the embryo, all the more do our Na¬ 
rodniks deserve such an estimation; for today, the enormous 
importance of these ties can only be denied by those who 
are totally blind. 

As regards insecurity and instability, and so forth, 
that is the same old song we dealt with when discussing 
the foreign market. Attacks of this kind betray the roman¬ 
ticist who fearfully condemns precisely that which scientific 
theory values most in capitalism: its inherent striving 
for development, its irresistible urge onwards, its inabil¬ 
ity to halt or to reproduce the economic processes in their 
former, rigid dimensions. Only a utopian who concocts 
fantastic plans for spreading medieval associations (such 
as the village community) to the whole of society can 
ignore the fact that it is the ^'instability'' of capitalism that 
is an enormously progressive factor, one which accelerates 
social development, draws larger and larger masses of the 
population into the whirlpool of social life, compels them 
to ponder over its structure, and to “forge their happiness” 
with their own hands. 

Mr. N. —on's phrases about the “instability” of cap¬ 
italist economy, about the lack of proportion in the devel¬ 
opment of exchange, about the disturbance of the balance 
between industry and agriculture, between production and 
consumption, about the abnormality of crises, and so forth, 
testify beyond all doubt to the fact that he still shares the 
viewpoint of romanticism to the full. Hence, the criticism 
of European romanticism applies word for word to his 
theory too. Here is the proof: 

“Let us bear what o]d Boisguillebert says: 

“‘The price of commodities,’ he says, ‘must always be 
proportionate', for it is such mutual understanding alone 
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that can enable them to reciprocally give birth to one anoth¬ 
er,... As wealth, then, is nothing but this continual inter¬ 
course between man and man, craft and craft, etc., it is 
a frightful blindness to go looking for the cause of misery 
elsewhere than in the cessation of such traffic brought 
about by a disturbance of proportion in prices.’ 

“Let us listen also to a modern* economist: 

“‘The great law as necessary to be affixed to production, 
that is, the law of proportion^ which alone can preserve the 
continuity of value.... The equivalent must be guaran¬ 
teed.... All nations have attempted, at various periods of 
their history, by instituting numerous commercial regu¬ 
lations and restrictions, to effect, in some degree, the ob¬ 
ject here explained.... But the natural and inherent sel¬ 
fishness of man ... has urged him to break down all such 
regulations. Proportionate Production is the realisation 
of the entire truth of the Science of Social Economy* 
(W. Atkinson, Principles of Political Economy^ London, 1840, 
pp. 170 and 195). 

“Fuit Troja!** This true proportion between supply and 
demand, which is beginning once more to be the object of 
so many wishes, ceased long ago to exist. It has passed 
into the stage of senility. It was possible only at a time 
when the means of production were limited, when the move¬ 
ment of exchange took place within very restricted bounds. 
With the birth of large-scale industry this true proportion 
had to (musste) come to an end, and production is in¬ 
evitably compelled to pass in continuous succession 
through vicissitudes of prosperity, depression, crisis, stag¬ 
nation, renewed prosperity, and so on. 

“Those who, like Sismondi, wish to return to the true 
proportion of production, while preserving the present basis 
of society, are reactionary, since, to be consistent, they 
must also wish to bring back all the other conditions of 
industry of former times. 

“What kept production in true, or more or lowss true, 
proportions? It was demand that dominated supply, that 
preceded it. Production followed close on the heels of con- 

• Written in 1847. 

•• Troy is no morel— Ed. 
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sumption. Large-scale industry, forced by the very instru¬ 
ments at its disposal to produce on an ever-increasing scale, 
can no longer wait for demand. Production precedes 
consumption, supply compels demand. 

“In existing society, in industry based on individual 
exchange, anarchy of production, which is the source of so 
much misery, is at (ho same time the source of ail progress. 

“Thus, one or the other: either you want the true propor¬ 
tions of past centuries with present-day means of production, 
in which case you are both reactionary and utopian. 

“Or, you want progress without anarchy: in which case, 
in order to preserve the productive forces, you must abandon 
individual exchange” (Das Elendder Philosophie, S. 4(5-48).®* 

The last words apply to Proudhon, with whom the author 
is polemising, thus formulating the dilTerence between his 
own viewpoint and the views both of Sismondi and of Prou¬ 
dhon. Mr. N. —on would not, of course, approximate to ei¬ 
ther one or the other in all his views.* But look into the con¬ 
tent of the passage given. What is the main thesis of the au¬ 
thor we have quoted, his basic idea, which brings him into ir¬ 
reconcilable opposition to his predecessors? Undoubtedly, 
it is that he places the question of the instability of cap¬ 
italism (which all these three authors admit) on a historical 
plane and regards this instability as a progressive factor. 
In other words: he recognises, firstly, that existing cap¬ 
italist development, which proceeds through disproportion, 
crises, etc., is necessary development^ and says that the 
very character of the means of production (machines) gives 
rise to the desire for an unlimited expansion of production 
and the constant anticipation of demand by supply. Second¬ 
ly, he recognises elements of progress in this development, 
which are: the development of the productive forces, social¬ 
isation of labour within the bounds of the whole of society, 
increased mobility of the population and the growth of 
its consciousness, and so forth. These two points ex- 


* Although it is a big question as to why he would not do so. 
Is it not only because tliese authors raised problems on a wider plane, 
having in mind the existing economic system in general, its place 
and significance in the development of the whole of mankind, and 
did not limit their outlook to one country, for which one may supposed¬ 
ly invent a special theory? 
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haust the difference between him and Sismondi and Proudhon, 
who agree with him in indicating the “instability” of cap¬ 
italism and the contradictions it engenders, and in their 
sincere desire to eliminate these contradictions. Their 
failure to understand that this “instability” is a necessa¬ 
ry feature of all capitalism and commodity economy in 
general brought them to utopia. Their failure to under¬ 
stand the elements of progress inherent in this instability 
makes their theories reactionary * 

And now we invite Messrs, the Narodniks to answer this 
question: Does Mr. N. —on agree with the views of scientif¬ 
ic theory on the tvro points mentioned? Does he regard in¬ 
stability as a characteristic of the present system, and of 
present-day development? Does he admit the existence of 
elements of progress in this instability? Everybody knows 
that he does not, that, on the contrary, Mr. N. —on pro¬ 
claims this “instability” of capitalism to be simply an ab¬ 
normality, a digression, and so forth, and regards it as 
decadence, retrogression (cf. above: ''robs of stability”) 
and idealises that very economic stagnation (recall the 
“age-old foundations,” “time-hallowed principles,” and so 
forth) whose destruction is the historical merit of “unsta¬ 
ble” capitalism. It is clear, therefore, that we were quite 
right in including him among the romanticists and that 
no “quotations” and “references” on his part will change 
this character of his own arguments. 

We shall deal again with this “instability” later (in con¬ 
nection with the hostility of romanticism and Narodism 
to the diminution of the agricultural population to the ad¬ 
vantage of the industrial population); at present let us 
quote a passage from A Critique of Some of the Propositions 
of Political Economy in which the sentimental attacks on 
money economy are examined. 

* This term Is employed in its historico-philosophical sense, de¬ 
scribing only the error of the theoreticians who take models for their 
theories from obsolete forms of society. It docs not apply at all to 
the personal qualities of these theoreticians, or to their programmes. 
Everybody knows that neither Sismondi nor Proudhon were reaction¬ 
aries in the ordinary sense of the term. We are explaining these ele¬ 
mentary truths because, as we shall sec below, the Narodnik gentle¬ 
men have not grasped them to this day. 
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“These definite social functions” (namely, of the sell¬ 
er and buyer) “are no outgrowths of human nature, but are 
the products of exchange relations between men who produce 
their goods in the form of commodities. They are so far 
from l)(»ing purely individual relations between buyer and 
seller that both enter into these relations only to the extent 
that their individual labour is disregarded and is turned in¬ 
to money as labour of no individual. Therefore, just as it is 
childish to regard these bourgeois economic roles of buyer 
and seller as eternal social forms of human individuality, 
so it is, on the other hand, preposterous to lament over 
them as the cause of the extinction of individuality. 

“How deeply some beautiful souls are wounded by the 
merely superficial aspect of the antagonism which asserts 
itself in buying and selling may be seen from the following 
abstract from M. Isaac Pereire’s Legons sur Vindastrie et 
les finances, Paris, 1832. The fact that the same Isaac in 
his capacity of inventor and dictator of the ‘Credit mobi- 
lier’* has acquired the reputation of the wolf of the Par¬ 
is Bourse shows what lurks behind the sentimental criti¬ 
cism of economics. Says M. Pereire, at the time an apostle 
of Saint-Siinoii: ‘Since individuals are isolated and separat¬ 
ed from one anoth<?r both in their labours and in consump¬ 
tion, exchange takes place betw^een them in the products of 
their respective industries. From the necessity of exchange 
arises the necessity of determining the relative value of 
things. The ideas of value and exchange are thus intimately 
connected and both express in their actual form individual¬ 
ism and antagonism.... The determination of values of prod¬ 
ucts takes place only because there are sales and purchases, 
or, to put it differently, because there is an antagonism 
between different members of society. One has to occupy him¬ 
self with price and value only where there is sale and pur- 
cha.se, that is to say, where every individual is obliged to 
struggle to procure for himself the objects necessary for 
the maintenance of his existence’” (op. cit., p. 68).’® 

The question is: wherein lies Pereire’s sentimentality? 
He talks only about the individualism, antagonism and con- 


* A bank which grants loans on the security of movable prop¬ 
erty.—JS'rf. 
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flict inherent in capitalism, ho says the very thing our Na¬ 
rodniks say in different keys, and, moreover, they seem 
to be speaking the truth, because “individualism, antago¬ 
nism and conflict” arc indeed necessary at tributes of exchange, 
of commodity production. His sentimentality lies in 
that this Saint-Simonist, carried away by his condemnation 
of the contradictions of capitalism, jails to discern behind 
these contradictions the fact that exchange also expresses a 
special form of social economy^ that it, consequently, not 
only disunites (\l does Iheit only in respect of the medieval 
associations, which capitalism destroys), but also unites men, 
compelling them to enter into intercourse with each other 
through the medium of the market.* It was this superficial 
understanding, caused by their eagerness to “trounce” capital¬ 
ism (from the utopian point of view) that gave the above- 
quoted author occasion to call Pereire's crilk/ism sentimental. 

But why should we worry about Pereire, the long-for¬ 
gotten apostle of long-forgotten Saint-Simonism? Would it 
not be better to take the modern “apostle” of Narodism? 

“Production ... was robbed of its popular character and 
assumed an individual, capitalist character” (Mr. N. —on, 
Sketches, pp. 321-22). 

You see how this disguised romanticist argues: “people’s 
production became individual production.” And as by “peo¬ 
ple’s production” the author wants to imply the village 
community,’’ he points to the decline of the social charac¬ 
ter of production, to the shrinking of the social form of 
production. 

But is that so? The “village community” provided {if 
it did provide', but we arc ready to make any concession to 
the author) for organised production only in the one in¬ 
dividual community, isolated from all the other communb 
ties. The social character of production embraced only the 
members oj the one village community ** Capitalism, however, 


* Substituting unity along the lines of social statu?, and social 
interests of a whole country, and even of the whole world, for local 
and social-estate associations. 

** According to the Zemstvo statistics (Blagoveshchensky's Com¬ 
bined Returns), the average size of a village community, for 123 uyezds 
in 22 gubernias, is 53 households, with a population of 323 of both 
sexes. 
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gives produclioD a social character in a whole country. 
“Individualism” means the destruction of social ties; 
hut these ties are destroyed by the market, which replaces 
them l)y ties between masses of individuals who are not bound 
together by a village coinmiiuity, a social estate, a given 
trade, the restricted area of a given industry, etc. The tie 
created by capitalism manifests itself in the form of contradic¬ 
tions and antagonism, and therefore, our romanticist refuses 
to see this tie (although the village community, too, as a 
form of organisation of production never existed without the 
other forms of contradictions and antagonism inherent in the 
old modes of production).The utopian point of view transforms 
his criticism of capitalism, as well, into a sentimental one. 

IT 

THE PETTY-BOUitGEOIS CHARACTER 
OF ROMAATICISM 

The idealisation of small production reveals to us anoth¬ 
er typical feature of romanticist and Narodnik criticism, 
namely, its petty-bourgeois character. We have seen that 
the French and the Russian romanticists are unanimous 
in converting small production into a “social organisation,” 
into a “form of production,” and in contrasting it to capital¬ 
ism. We have also seen that this contrasting of one to the 
other is nothing but the expression of an extremely super¬ 
ficial understanding, that it is the artificial and incor¬ 
rect singling out of one form of commodity economy (large- 
scale industrial capital) and condemnation of it, while uto- 
pianly idealising another form of the same commodity econ¬ 
omy (small production). The misfortune of both the Euro¬ 
pean romanticists of the early nineteenth century and 
of the Russian romanticists of the late nineteenth century 
is that they invent for themselves a sort of abstract small 
production existing outside of the social relations of 
production, and overlook the trifling circumstance that this 
small production actually exists in an environment of com¬ 
modity production—Wiis applies both to the small economy 
on the European continent in the 1820s and to Russian peas¬ 
ant economy in the 1890s. Actually, the small producer, 
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whom the romanticists and the Narodniks place on a pedes¬ 
tal, is therefore a petty bourgeois wdio exists in the same 
antagonistic relations as every other member of capital¬ 
ist society, and who also defends his interests by means 
of a struggle which, on the one hand, is constantly creating 
a small minority of big bourgeois, and on the other, pushes 
the majority into the ranks of the proletariat. Actually, 
as everybody sees and knows, there are no small firoducers 
w'ho do not stand between these two opposite classes, and 
this middle position necessarily determines the specific 
character of the petty bourgeoisie, its dual character, its 
two-facedness, its gravitation towards the minority which 
has emerged from the struggle successfully, its hostility 
towards the “failures,” i.e., the majority. The more com¬ 
modity economy develops, the more strongly and sharply 
do these qualities stand out, and the more evident does it 
become that the idealisation of small production merely 
expresses a reactionary, petty-bourgeois point of view. 

We must make no mistake about the meaning of these 
terms, wdiich the author of A Critique of Some of the Propo¬ 
sitions of Political Economy applied specifically to Sismon- 
di. These terms do not at all mean that Sisrnondi defends the 
backward petty bourgeois. Nowhere does Sisrnondi defend 
them: he w'ants to take the point of view of the labouring 
classes in general, he expresses his sympathy for all the 
members of these classes, he is pleased, for example, wdth 
factory legislation, he attacks capitalism and exposes its 
contradictions. In a word, his point of view is exactly the 
same as that of the modern Narodniks. 

The question is; on what grounds, then, is he described 
as a petty bourgeois? On the grounds that he does not 
understand the connection between small production 
(which he idealises) and big capital (which he attacks). On 
the grounds that he does not see that his beloved small 
producer, the peasant, is in reality becoming a petty bour¬ 
geois. We must never forget the following explanation about 
reducing the theories of various authors to the interests 
and points of view of difTerent classes: 

“Only one must not form the narrow-minded notion that 
the petty bourgeoisie, on principle, wishes to enforce an 
egoistic class interest. Rather, it believes that the special 
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conditions of its emancipation are the general conditions 
within the frame of which alone modern society can be 
saved and the class struggle avoided. Just as little must 
one imagine that the democratic representatives are in¬ 
deed all shopkeepers or enthusiastic champions of shop¬ 
keepers. According to their education and their individual 
position they may be as far apart as heaven from earth. 
What makes them representatives of the petty bourgeoisie 
is the fact that in their minds they do not get beyond the 
limits which the latter do not get beyond in life, that they 
are consequently driven, theoretically, to the same prob¬ 
lems and solutions to which material interest and social 
position drive the latter practically. This is, in general, 
the relationship between the political and literary repre¬ 
sentatives of a class and the class they represent” (Karl 
Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, trans¬ 
lated into Russian by Bazarov and Stepanov, pp. 179-80).’* 
Hence, those Narodniks who think that the sole object 
of referring to petty-bourgeois character is to say some¬ 
thing exceptionally venomous, that it is simply a polemi¬ 
cal ruse, cut a very comical figure. By this attitude they re¬ 
veal their misconception of the general views of their op¬ 
ponents, and chiefly their misconception of the basis of 
that very criticism of capitalism with which they all “ag¬ 
ree,” and of the way in which it differs from sentimental and 
petty-bourgeois criticism. The mere fact that they strive so 
hard to evade the very problem of these latter forms of 
criticism, of their existence in Western Europe, of their 
relation to the scientific criticism, clearly shows why the 
Narodniks do not want to understand this difference.* 


• For example, Ephnicy wrote two articles on the subject of 
“how Sisiiiondi regarded the growth of capitalism” {Husskoye Bogatstvo, 
No. 7, p. 139), and yet absolutely failed tv understand exactly how Sis- 
mondi did regard it. Russkoye Bogatstvo's contributor did not notice 
Sismondi’s petty-bourgeois point of view. But since Ephrucy is un¬ 
doubtedly familiar with Sismondi; since be (as we shall see later) 
is familiar with that very representative of the modern theory who 
characterised Sismondi in that way; since he, too, wishes to “agree” 
with this representative of the new theory—his failure to understand 
acquires a quite definite significance. The Narodnik could not see 
in the romanticist what be does not see in himself. 
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Lei us explain the above with an example. In the bib¬ 
liographical section of Russkaya MysP* for 1896, No. 5 
(p. 229, el seq.), il is slated that among the intelligent¬ 
sia “a group has lately appeared and is growing with amaz¬ 
ing rapidity” which in principle is unreservedly hostile 
to Narodism. The reviewer points in the briefest outline 
to the causes and character of this hostility, and one can¬ 
not but note with appreciation that he gives quite cor¬ 
rectly the gist of the point of view hostile to Narodism.* 
The reviewer does not share this point of view. He does not 
understand that the ideas of class interests, etc., should 
compel us to deny “people’s ideals” (“simply people's, 
but not Narodnik”; ibid., p. 229), which, he says, are the 
welfare, freedom and consciousness of the peasantry, i.e., 
of the majority of the population. 

“VVe shall be told, of course, as others have been told,” 
says the reviewer, “that the ideals of the peasant author” 
(this is a reference to the wishes expressed by a certain 
peasant) “are petty-bourgeois and that, therefore, to this 
day our literature has represented and defended the inter¬ 
ests of the petty bourgeoisie. But this is simply a bogey, 
and who, except those possessing the world outlook and 
mental habits of a Zamoskvorechye merchant’s wife, can 
be frightened by such a bogey?...” 

Strongly spoken! But let us hear what he has to say fur¬ 
ther: 

“... The basic criterion, both of the conditions of human 
intercourse and of deliberate social measures, is not eco¬ 
nomic categories, borrowed, moreover, from conditions 
alien to the country, and formed under different circum¬ 
stances, but the happiness and welfare, material and spirit¬ 
ual, of the majority of the population. And if a certain 
mode of life, and certain measures for maintaining and devel¬ 
oping this mode of life, lead to this happiness, call them 
petty-bourgeois, or what you will, it will not alter the 
situation: they—this mode of life and these measures—will 


* It sounds very strange, of course, to praise a man for cor¬ 
rectly conveying somebody else’s ideas!! But what would you have? 
Among the ordinary conlroversiali.sts of Russkoye Bogatstvo and of 
the old Novoye Slovo^ Messrs. Krivenko and Vorontsov, such a 
method of controversy is indeed a rare exception. 
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Still bo ossi'iitially progressive, and for that very reason 
will represent the highest ideal attainable by society under 
existing conditions arid in its present state'* (ibid., pp. 229- 
30, author’s italics). 

Does the reviewer really not see that in the heat of con¬ 
troversy he has jumped over the problem? 

Although the accusation that Narodism is petty-bour¬ 
geois is described by him with supreme severity as “simply 
a bogey,” he produces no proof of this assertion, except 
the following incredibly amazing proposition: “The 
criterion ... is not economic categories, but the happiness 
of the majority.” Why, this is the same as saying: the cri¬ 
terion of the weather is not meteorological observations, 
but the way the majority feels! What, we ask, are these 
“economic categories” if not the scientific formulation of 
the population’s conditions of economy and life, and more¬ 
over, not of the “population” in general, but of definite 
groups of the population, which occupy a definite place un- 
<ier the present system of social economy? By opposing 
the highly abstract idea of “the happiness of the major¬ 
ity” to “economic categories,” the reviewer simply strikes 
out the entire development of social science since the end 
of the last century and reverts to naive rationalistic specula¬ 
tion, which ignores the existence and the development of 
definite social relationships. With one stroke of the pen 
he wipes out all that the human mind, in its attempt to 
understand social phenomena, has achieved at the price 
of centuries of searching! And after thus relieving him¬ 
self of all scientific encumbrances, the reviewer believes 
the problem is solved. Indeed, he bluntly concludes: “If 
a certain mode of life ... loads to this happiness, call it 
what you will, it will not alter the situation.” What do you 
think of that? But the whole question was: what mode 
of life? The author himself had only just said that those 
who regarded peasant economy as a special mode of life 
(“people’s production,” or whatever you like to call it) 
were opposed by others who asserted that it is not a spe¬ 
cial mode of life, but just the ordinary petty-bourgeois 
mode of life, similar to that of every other kind of small 
production in a country of commodity production and 
capitalism. If it automatically follows from the form- 
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er view that “this mode of life” (“people’s production”) 
“leads to happiness,” then it also automatically follows 
from the latter view that “this mode of life” (the petty- 
bourgeois mode) leads to capitalism and to nothing else, 
leads to the “majority of the population” being forced 
into the ranks of the proletariat and to the conversion of 
the minority into a rural (or industrial) bourgeoisie. Is 
it not obvious that the reviewer fired a shot into the air, and 
amidst the noise of the shot took as proven exactly what is 
denied by the second view, which is so unkindly declared 
to be “simply a bogey”? 

Had he wanted to examine the second view seriously, 
he obviously should have proved one of two things: either 
that “petty bourgeoisie” is a wrong scientific category, 
that one can conceive of capitalism and commodity economy 
without a petty bourgeoisie (as indeed the Narodniks 
actually do, and thereby completely revert to Sismondi’s 
point of view), or that this category is inapplicable to Rus¬ 
sia, i.e., that here we have neither capitalism nor the 
prevalence of commodity economy, that the small producers 
do not become commodity producers, that the above-men¬ 
tioned process of ousting the majority and of strengthening 
the “independence” of the minority is not taking place among 
them. Now, however, having seen that he treats the reference 
to the petty-bourgeois character of Narodism simply as a 
desire to “offend” the Narodniks, and having read the 
above-quoted phrase about the “bogey,” we involuntar¬ 
ily recall the well-known utterance: “Pray, Kit Kitych!’* 
Who would offend you? You yourself can offend anybody 1” 


III 

THE PROBLEM OF THE GROWTH 
OF THE INDUSTRIAL POPULATION AT THE EXPENSE 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION 

Let us return to Sismondi. In addition to his idealisa¬ 
tion of the petty bourgeoisie, in addition to his romanti¬ 
cist failure to understand how, under the present social 
system of economy, the “peasantry” is transformed into a 
petty bourgeoisie, he holds an extremely characteristic 
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view about the diminution of the agricultural population 
to the advantage of the industrial population. It is common 
knowledge that this phenomenon—one of the most strik¬ 
ing manifestations of a country’s capitalist development— 
is observed in ail civilised countries, and also in Russia.* 

Sismondi, an outstanding economist of his time, mu.^t, 
of course, have seen this fact. He openly records it, 
but fails completely to understand the necessary connec¬ 
tion between it and the development of capitalism (to 
put it even more generally: between it and the division of 
social labour, the growth of commodity economy called 
forth by this phenomenon). Ho simply condemns it as a 
defect in the “system.” 

After pointing to the enormous progress made by Eng¬ 
lish agriculture, Sismondi says: 

“While admiring the carefully cultivated fields, we must 
look at the people who cultivate them; they constitute 
only half the number to be seen in France on an equal area. 
Some economists regard this as a gain; in my opinion it 
is a loss” (I, 239). 

We can understand why the ideologists of the bour¬ 
geoisie regarded this thing as a gain (we shall soon see that 
such is also the view of the scienl ific critique of capital¬ 
ism): in this way they formulated the growth of bourgeois 
wealth, commerce and industry. While hastening to con¬ 
demn this phenomenon, Sismondi forgets to think about 
its causes. 

“In France and in Italy,” he says, “where, it is calcu¬ 
lated, four-fifths of the population belong to the agricul¬ 
tural class, four-fifths of the nation will have the nation¬ 
al bread to eat, no matter what the price of foreign grain 
may be” (I, 264). Fuit Troja! is wdiat can be said of this. 


• The percentage of the urban population in European liussia 
has been growing in the posl-Iieforin period. Here we must confine 
ourselves merely to pointing to this most commonly known symptom, 
although it expresses the phenomenon far from completely, in that it 
docs not include important features specific to Russia as compared 
with Western Europe. This is not the place to examine these specific 
features (the peasants' lack of freedom of movement, the existence 
of industrial and factory villages, internal colonisation of the country, 
and so forth). 
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There are now no countries (even the mxxst highly agricul¬ 
tural) w^hich are not entirely dejiendent upon the price of 
grain, i.e., upon world capitalist production of grain. 

“If a nation cannot increase its commercial population 
except by demanding from each a larger amount of work for 
the same pay, it must fear an increase in its industrial 
population” (I, 322). As the reader sees, this is merely 
kind advice devoid of all sense and meaning, for here the 
concept “nation” is based on the artificial exclusion of 
the antagonisms between the classes which constitute this 
“nation.” As always, Sismondi simply wriggles out of these 
antagonisms by moans of the well-meaning wish that ... 
there should bo no antagonisms. 

“In England, agriculture employs only /70,199 fami¬ 
lies, commerce and industry employ 959,632, the other 
estates in society 413,316. It is truly frightful (efirayante) 
that such a large proportion of the population, out of a to¬ 
tal of 2,143,147 families, or 10,150,615 persons, exists on 
commercial wealth. Happily, France is still far from having 
such an enormous number of wTirkers depending upon luck in 
a remote market” (1, 434). Here Sismondi oven seems to 
forget that this “happiness” is due entirely to the lag in 
France’s capitalist development. 

Depicting the changes in the existing system which are 
“desirable” from his point of view (we shall discuss these 
later), Sismondi says that “the result” (of reforms to suit 
the romantic taste) “would undoubtedly be that moi*e than 
one country living merely by industry would have to succes¬ 
sively close down many workshops, and that the urban popula¬ 
tion, which had increased excessively, would rapidly decline, 
whereas the rural population would begin to grow” (II, 367). 

This example brings out in particular relief the help¬ 
lessness of the sentimental criticism of capitalism and the 
impotent vexation of the petty bourgeois!Sismondi simply 
complains^ that things are going one way and not another. 
His grief at the destruction of the Eden of the rural popu¬ 
lation’s patriarchal dullness and downtrodden condition is 

• ‘‘Ultimately ... this form of Socialism” (namely the Irond of 
petty-bourgeois criticism, of which Sismondi was the head) “ended 
in a miserable fit of the blues.”^ 
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SO great that our economist iloes not even discern why it 
takes place. He therefore overlooks the fact that the in¬ 
crease in the industrial population is necessarily and in- 
severably connected with commodity economy and capi¬ 
talism. Commodity economy develops to the degree that the 
social division of labour develops. And the division of la¬ 
bour means precisely that one industry after another, one 
form of processing the raw product after another, separates 
from agriculture, becomes independent, and consequent¬ 
ly gives rise to an industrial population. Therefore, 
to discuss commodity economy and capitalism and ignore 
the law of the relative growth of the industrial population, 
means to have no notion whatever of the fundamental char¬ 
acteristics of the present system of social economy. 

“It is in the nature of capitalist production to contin¬ 
ually reduce the agricultural population as compared 
with the non-agricullural, because in industry (in the strict 
sense) the increase of constant capital in relation to var¬ 
iable capital goes hand in hand with an absolute in¬ 
crease, though relative decrease,* in variable capital; on the 
other hand, in agriculture the variable capital required 
for the exploitation of a certain plot of land decreases ab¬ 
solutely; it can thus only increase to Ihe extent that new 
land** is taken into cultivation, but this again requires 
as a prerequisite a still greater growth of the non-agricul- 
tural population” (111, 2, 177).’® 

On this point modern theory takes a view diametrically 
opposite to that of romanticism with its sentimental 


• from this Ihe reader can judge the wit of Mr. N. —on who, 
in his Sketches, without ceremony transforms the relative decrease 
of variable capital and of the number of workers into an absolute 
one, and from this draws a host of the absurdest conclusions concerning 
the “shrinking” of the home market, and so forth. 

** It was this condition that we had in mind when we said that 
the internal colonisation of Russia hindered the manifestation of 
the law of the greater growth of the industrial population. It is enough 
to recall the difference between Russia's long-settled central areas, 
where the industrial population grew not so much in the towns as 
in the factory villages and townships, and, say, Novorossiya, which 
has been settled in the post-Reform period, and where the towns 
are growing at a pace comparable with that of America. We hope 
to deal with this problem in greater detail elsewhere. 
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complaints. WT^ien we undcrstaiKl that something is inevi¬ 
table, we naturally adopt a totally different attitude towards 
it and are able to appraise its different aspects. The phenome¬ 
non we are now discussing is one of the most profound and 
most general of the contradictions of the capitalist system. 
The separation of town from country, their oppositeness, 
and the exploitation of the countryside by the town—these 
universal concomitants of developing capitalism—are a nec¬ 
essary product of the preponderance of “commercial wealth” 
(to use Sisrnoiidi’s term) over “territorial wealth” (agricul¬ 
tural wealth). Therefore, the predominance of the towm 
over the countryside (economically, politically, intellectu¬ 
ally, and in all other respects) is a universal and inevitable 
thing in all countries where there is commodity production 
and capitalism, including IliLssia: only sentimental ro¬ 
manticists can bewail this. Scientific theory, on the contra¬ 
ry, points to the progressive aspect given to this contradic¬ 
tion by large-scale industrial capital. “Capitalist produc¬ 
tion, by collecting the population in great centres, and 
causing an ever-increasing preponderance of town popula¬ 
tion ... concentrates the historical motive-power of society”” 
(die geschichtliche Bewegungskraft der Gesellschaft).* If 
the predominance of the towm is inevitable, only the 
attraction of the population to the towns can neutralise 
(and, as history shows, does in fact neutralise) the one-sided 
character of this predominance. If the town necessarily 
gains itself a privileged position, leaving the village subor¬ 
dinate, undeveloped, helpless and downtrodden, only the 
influx of the village population into the towns, only this 
mingling and merging of the agricultural with the non-agri- 
cultural population, can lift the rural population out of its 
helplessness. Therefore, in reply to the reactionary complaints 
and lamentations of the romanticists, modern theory in- 

♦ Cf. also the particularly striking characterisation of the pro¬ 
gressive role played by industrial centres in the intellectual devel¬ 
opment of the population in Die Lage der arheitenden Klasse in Eng* 
landt 1845.''* That the recognition of this role did not prevent the 
author of The Condition of the Working Class in England from pro¬ 
foundly understanding the contradiction manifested in the separation 
of town from country, is proved by his polemical book against 
Diihring.''* 
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dicates exactly how this narrowing of the gap botw(?en the 
conditions of life of the agricultural and of the non-agri- 
cultural population cremates the conditions for eliminating 
the antithesis between town and country. 

The question now is: what is the point of view of our 
Narodnik economists on this problem? Undoubtedly, that of 
the sentimental romanticist. Far from understanding that 
the growth of the industrial population is necessary under 
the present system of social economy, they even try to 
close their eyes to the phenomenon itself, like the bird 
which hides its head under its wing. As was to be expected, 
no answer was forthcoming to P. Struve’s statement that 
Mr. N. —on, in his arguments about capitalism, commits a 
gross error when he asserts that there is an absolute diminu¬ 
tion of variable capital (Critical Hemarks, p. 255), and that 
it is absurd to contrast Russia with the West in respect of 
the former’s smaller percentage of industrial population and 
at the same time to ignore the growth of this percentage as 
a result of the development of capitalism* (Sozialpolitisches 
Centralblatt,^^ 1893, No. 1). While constantly harping upon 
the specific features of Russia, the Narodnik economists 
have not even been able to present the problem of the actual 
specific features of the formation of an industrial popula¬ 
tion in Russia,** to which we briefly referred above. Such 
is the Narodniks’ theoretical attitude towards this problem. 
Actually, however, when the Narodniks, untrammelled by 
theoretical doubts, discuss the conditions of the peasants 
in the post-Reform countryside, they admit that the 
peasants who are ousted from agriculture migrate to the 
towns and to factory areas, but they confine themselves to 
bewailing this state of affairs, just as Sismondi bewailed 
it.*** They do not notice at all either the economic 

* Let the reader recall that this is the mistake made by Sismondi 
when he said that “happily** eighty per cent of the population of 
France were agricultural, as if this was a specific feature of some 
“people's production,” and so forth, and not a reflection of lag in 
capitalist development. 

Gf. Volgin, The Substantiation of Narodism in the Works 
of Mr, Vorontsov, St. Petersburg, 1896, pp. 215-16. 

**♦ In fairness, however, it must be said that Sismondi observes 
the growth- of the industrial population in several countries, and 
recognises its universal nature and reveals here and there an under- 
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or (what is perhaps more important) the moral and education¬ 
al significance of the profound change that has taken 
place in the conditions of life of the masses of the popu¬ 
lation in post-Reform Russia—a process which, for the 
first time, has disturbed the peasantry’s settled life, their 
position of being tied to their localities, given them 
mobility, and narrowed the gap between the agricultural 
and non-agricultural labourers, the rural and the urban 
workers.* All they have derived from it is an occasion 
for sentimental-romanticist lamentations. 


standing of the fact Dial this is not merely some “anomaly/* and so 
forth, hut a profound change in the people's condilions of life— 
a change which admittedly has something good in it. At all events, 
the following observation of his on the harm fulness of the division 
of labour reveals views far more profound than those of Mr. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky, for example, who invented a general “formula of process,** 
instead of analysing the definite forms assumed by the division of 
labour in different formations of social economy and at different 
periods of development. 

“Although llie uniformity of the operations to which all t he workers' 
activities in the factories are reduced must obviously harm their 
iiiental development (intelligence), nevertheless, it must be said 
in fairness that according to the observations of the best judges, 
the manufactory workers in England are superior in intelligence, 
education and morals to the agricultural workers" (ouvriers des champs) 
(1, 397). And Sisinondi indicates the cause of this; Vivant sans cesse 
ensemble, moins opiiises par la fatigue et poiivant .se iivrer davaiitago 
a la conversation, Jos idees out circiile plus rapidemeiit onlre eux 
(hiving constantly together, they arc less fatigued, and having greater 
opportunities of conversing with each other, ideas have spread more 
rapidly among them.— Ed,). But, he adds in a melancholy tone, 
auciiii attachemont u Tordre etabli (tliey display no attachment 
to the established order.—-/iV.). 

* The forms assumed by this process arc also different in the 
central parts of European Hu.s.sia as compared witli the border regions. 
It is mainly agricultural workers from the central black-earth guber¬ 
nias and partly non-agricultural workers from the industrial guber¬ 
nias who migrate to the border regions, where they spread their knowl¬ 
edge of “their trades” and “implant” industry among the purely agri¬ 
cultural population. The migrants from the industrial region are /zo/i- 
agricultural workers, part of whom scatter to all parts of Russia, 
but most of whom stream into the metropolitan cities and the large 
industrial centres; and this industrial current, if one may so express 
it, is so strong, that it creates a sliortago of agricultural workers, w’ho 
migrate to the industrial gubernias (Moscow, Yaroslavl and other 
gubernias) from the central black-earth gubernias. Sec S. A. Koro¬ 
lenko, Hired Labour^ etc. 
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IV 

PRACTICAL PROPOSALS OF ROMANTICISM 

We shall now endeavour to sum up Sismondi’s point of 
view on capitalism (a task which, as the reader remembers, 
Ephrucy, too, set himself) and examine the practical pro¬ 
gramme of romanticism. 

We have seen that Sismondi’s merit lay in his being 
one of the first to point to the contradictions of capitalism. 
But in pointing to them he not only made no attempt to 
analyse them and explain their origin, development and 
trend, but even regarded them as unnatural, or mistaken di¬ 
gressions from the normal. He naively protested against 
these “digressions*’ with moralising phrases, denunciations, 
advice to eliminate them, and so forth, as if these contra¬ 
dictions did not express the real interests of real groups 
of the population occupying a definite place in the general 
system of social economy of the present day. This is the 
most outstanding feature of romanticism—to regard an¬ 
tagonism of interests (which is deeply rooted in the very 
system of social economy) as a contradiction or an error of 
doctrine, system, even of measures, and so forth. Here the 
narrow outlook of the Kleinbiirger,* who stands aloof from 
developed contradictions and occupies an intermediary, tran¬ 
sitional position between the two poles, is combined with 
a naive idealism—we are almost ready to say a bureaucratic 
outlook—which attributes the existence of a social system 
to the opinions of men (especially of the powers that be) and 
not vice versa. We shall quote examples of all Sismondi’s 
arguments of this kind. 

“In forgetting men for the sake of things, has not Eng¬ 
land sacrificed the aim to the means? 

“The example of England is all the more striking in 
that this nation is free, enlightened and well governed, and 
that all her misfortunes are due solely to her pursuit of a 
wrong economic line” (I, p. IX). In general Sismondi uses 
England as an example to frighten the Continent with— 
just like our romanticists, who imagine that they are con¬ 
tributing something new and not the oldest kind of rubbish. 


• Pelty bourgeois.—Erf. 
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“In drawing my readers’ attention to England, I wanted 
to show ... the history of our own future, if we continue to 
act on the principles she has followed” (I, p. XVI). 

“... The Continental countries deem it necessary to fol¬ 
low England in her career of manufacture” (II, 330). “There 
is no more astonishing, no more frightful spectacle than that 
presented by England” (II, 332).* 

“It must not be forgotten that w^ealth is merely that 
which represents (n’est quo la representation) the pleas¬ 
ures and amenities of life” (here wealth in general is sub¬ 
stituted for bourgeois wTalth!), “and to create artificial 
wealth and thereby doom a nation to all that which actu¬ 
ally represents poverty and suffering, means taking the name 
for the thing itself” (prendre le mot pour la chose) (I, 379). 

“... As long as nations followed only the dictates (com¬ 
mands, indications) of nature and enjoyed the advantages 
provided by climate, soil, location and the possession of 
raw materials, they did not place themselves in an unnatu¬ 
ral position (une position forc6e), they did not seek appar¬ 
ent wealth (une opulence apparente) vrhich for the masses 
becomes real poverty” (I, 411). Bourgeois wealth is only 
apparent wealth!! “It is dangerous for a nation to close its 
doors to foreign trade: this compels the nation to engage, 
in a way (en qiielque sorte) in false activity^ which leads to 
its ruin” (I, 448),** 


* To show clearly the relation between European and Russian 
romanticism we shall quote, in footnotes, passages from Mr. N. —on. 
“We have refused to learn the lesson taught us by the course of 
economic development of Western Europe. Wo have been so dazzled 
by the brilliance of the development of capitalism in England, and 
wo are so astonished by the immeasurably more rapid development 
of capitalism in the American States,” etc. (323). As you see, even 
Mr. N. —oil’s expressions are not distinguished for their novelly! 
He is “astonished” by the same thing that “astonished” Sismondi at 
the beginning of the century. 

*• "... The economic path we have pursued for the past thirty 
years has been a wrong one” (281).... “We liave too long identified 
the interests of capitalism with those of the national economy— 
an extremely fatal blunder.... The apparent results of the protection 
of industry ... have obscured our vision to such a degree that we have 
totally lo.st siglit of the popular-social aspect ... we have lost si^ht 
of the price paid for this development, we have forgotten the aim 
of all production” (298)—except capitalist production! 
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Wages contain a necessary part which must sustain 
the life, strength and health of those who receive them.... 
Woe to the government that encroaches upon this part—it 
sacrifices everything (il sacrifie tout ensemble)—men, and 
hope of future wealth.... This difference enables us to under¬ 
stand how wrong is the policy of those governments which 
have reduced the wages of the working classes to the limit 
required to increase the net revenues of factory owners, mer¬ 
chants and property owners” (II, 109).* 

“The time has come at last to ask: whither are we go¬ 
ing?” (oil Ton veut aller) (II, 328). 

“Their separation” (the separation of the property- 
owning class from the working people), “the antagonism of 
their interests, is the result of the ])resent-day artificial 
organisation which we have given human society.... The 
natural order of social progress did not by any means 
tend to separate men from things, or wealth from la¬ 
bour; in the rural districts the property owner could remain 
a tiller of the soil; in the towns the capitalist could remain 
an artisan; the separation of the working class from the lei¬ 
sured class was not absolutely indispensable for the exist¬ 
ence of society, or for production; we introduced it for the 
greatest benefit of all; it devolves upon us (il nous apparti- 
ent) to regulate it so that this benefit may be really achieved” 
(II, 348). 

“Having been put in opposition to each other, the pro¬ 
ducers” (i.c,, the masters and tlie workers) “were compelled 
to proceed along a path diametrically opposed to the inter¬ 
ests of society.... In this constant struggle to reduce wages, 
the public interest, in which, however, all participate, is 
forgotten by all” (II, 359-00). And this too is preceded by 
mention of the paths bequeathed by history: “At the begin¬ 
ning of social life every man possesses capital, through which 
be applies his labour, and nearly all artisans live on 


“Disdain for one’s own past ... the implanting of capitalisnr 
... (283). ... ... have resorted to ail means to implant capitalisnr... 

(323). ... “We have overlooked” (ibid.). 

* ”... We have not hindered the development of the capitalist 
forms of production in spite of the fact that they are based upon 
the expropriation of the peasantry” (323). 
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a revenue consisting equally of profit and wages*’ 
(II, 359).* 

Enough, it seems.... We can bo certain that a reader who 
is familiar neither with Sismondi nor with Mr. N. —on will 
find it difficult to say which of the points of view of the 
two romanticists, the one in the footnote or the one in the 
text, is the more primitive and naive. 

Sismondi’s practical proposals, to which he devoted so 
much space in his Nouveaux Principes, fully conform to 
this. 

The difference between us and Adam Smith, says Sismondi 
in the very first book of his work, is that “we nearly always 
call for that very governmental interference which Adam 
Smith rejected” (1, 52). “Tlie state does not rectify distri¬ 
bution” (I, 80).... “The legislator could ensure the poor 
man some guarantees against universal competition” (1, 81). 
“Production must be commensurate with social revenue, and 
those who encourage unlimited production without taking 
the trouble to ascertain what this revenue is, are pushing 
the nation to ruin, though they think they are opening to it 
the road to wealth (le chemin des richesses)” (I, 82). 
“When the progress of wealth is gradual (gradue), when it 
is proportionate to itself, when none of its parts develops 
with excessive rapidity, it disseminates universal prosper¬ 
ity.... Perhaps it is the duty of governments to restrain 
(ralentirll) this movement in order to regulate it” (1, 409- 
10 ). 

Of the enormous historical importance of the develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces of society, which takes place 
precisely through these contradictions and disproportions, 
Sismondi has not the faintest idea! 

“If the government exercises a regulating and moderat¬ 
ing influence upon the pursuit of wealth, it can be infinite- 

• “Instead of adhering firmly to our age-old traditions; instead 
of developing the principle of a close tie between the means of pro¬ 
duction and the direct producer ... instead of increasing the produc¬ 
tivity of its (the peasantry's) labour by concentrating the means of 
production in its hands ... instead of that, we have taken the ahso^ 
lutely opposite path” (322-23). ‘We have mistaken the development 
of capitalism for the development of the whole of people’s produc¬ 
tion ... we have overlooked the fact that the development of one ... can 
only proceed at the expense of the other” (323). Our italics. 
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ly benoficiar (I, 413). “Some of the measures to regulate 
trade which are nowadays condemned by public opinion, 
although meriting condemnation as a stimulus to industry, 
may, perhaps, be justified as a curb” (I, 415). 

These arguments of Sismondi’s already reveal his aston¬ 
ishing lack of historical sense; he has not the faintest idea 
that liberation from medieval regulation constituted the 
entire historical significance of the period contemporary to 
him. He does not realise that his arguments bring grist to 
the mill of the defenders of the ancien regime, who at that 
time were still so strong even in France, not to speak of the 
other countries of the West-European continent where they 
ruled.* 

Thus, the starting-point of Sismondi*s practical propos¬ 
als is—tutelage, restraint, regulation. 

This point of view follows quite naturally and inevi¬ 
tably from the whole of Sismondi’s range of ideas. Ho lived 
at the very time when large-scale machine industry was taking 
its first steps on the European continent, when there began 
that sharp and abrupt change of all social relations under 
the influence of machines (note, under the influence of 
machine industry, and not of “capitalism” in general),** a 
change which is knowm in economic science as the industrial 
revolution Here is how it is described by one of the first 
economists able fully to appreciate the profundity of the 
revolution which created modern European societies in 
place of the patriarchal semi-medieval societies: 


♦ Epiinicy discerned “civic courage” in tliose regrets and longings 
of Sismoridi (No. 7, p. 139). So Iho expression of sentimental longings 
calls for civic courage!! Open any high-school textbook on history 
and you will read that in the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
the West-European countries were organised on lines which the science 
of constitutional law designates by the term: Polizeistaat (police 
state.— Ed.). You will read that the historical task not only of that 
quarter, but also of the subsequent quarter of the century, was to 
combat it. You will understand then that Sismondi's point of view 
smacks of the dull-wittedness of the small French peasant of the Res¬ 
toration period; that Sismondi exemplifies the combination of petty- 
bourgciois sentimental romanticism with nhenomenal civic immaturity. 

** Capitalism in England dates not from the end of the eighteenth 
century but from a far earlier period. 

*** These words are in English in the original.—jEd. 
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“Such, in brief, is the history of English industrial de¬ 
velopment in the j)ast sixty years** (this was written in 
1844), “a history which has no counterpart in the annals of 
humanity. Sixty, eighty years ago, England was a country 
like every other, with small towns, few and simple indus¬ 
tries, and a thin but proportionally large agricultural pop¬ 
ulation. Today it is a country like no other, with a capital 
of two and a half million inhabitants; with vast manufac¬ 
turing cities; with an industry that supplies the world, and 
produces almost everything by means of the most complex 
machinery; with an industrious, intelligent, dense popula¬ 
tion,of which two-thirds are employed in trade and commerce, 
and composed of classes wholly different; forming, in fact, 
with other customs and other needs, a different nation 
from the England of those days. The industrial revolution 
is of the same importance for England as the political rev¬ 
olution for France, and the pliilosophical revolution 
for Germany; and the difference between England in 1760 
and in 1844 is at least as great as that between France, 
under the ancien regime and during the revolution of July.”* 

This was the complete “break-up” of all the old, deep- 
rooted relationships, whose economic basis had been small 
production. Naturally, with his reactionary, petty-bour¬ 
geois point of view, Sismondi could not understand the 
significance of this “break-up.” Naturally, he first of all, 
and most of all, wished, urged, pleaded, demanded that this 
“break-up should be stopped. 

But how should this “break-up be stopped”? First of 
all, of course, by supporting the people’s ... that is to 
say, “patriarchal production,” the peasantry and small 
farming in general. Sismondi devotes a whole chapter 
(t. 11,1. VII,'ch. VIII) to the subject of “how the government 
should protect the population from the consequences of 
competition.” 

“In relation to the agricultural population, the govern¬ 
ment’s general task is to ensure those who work (4 ceux qui 
travaillent) a part of the property, or to support (favoriser) 

• Engels, Die Lage der arbeitenden Klasse in England*^ 

** We make so bold as to hope that Mr. N. —on will not resent 
Qiir borrowing this expression from him (p. 345), as wc tbiiik it ex¬ 
tremely apt and characteristic. 
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what we have called patriarchal agriculture in preference to 
all other kinds” (IJ, 340). 

“A Statute of Elizabeth, which was disregarded, pro¬ 
hibited the building of cottages^ in England unless each 
was allotted a four-acre plot of land. Had this law been 
obeyed, no day labourer could have married without receiving 
a cottage* and no cottager* would have been reduced to 
extreme poverty. This would have been a sttjp forw^ard (c’est 
quelque chose), but it would not have been enough; under 
the English climate, the peasant population would have 
lived in want on four acres per family. Today, most of the 
English cottagers have only one and a half to two acres of 

land, for which they pay a fairly high rent.The law should 

compel ... the landlord, when he distributes his field among 
many cottagers* to give each one enough land to live on” 
(II, 342-43).** 

The reader will sec that the proposals of romanticism 
are absolutely identical with the proposals and programmb 
of the Narodniks: they too ignore actual economic develop¬ 
ment, and in the epocli of large-scale machine industry, 


♦ These words are in Eiicrlish in the original.— Ed- 
** “Adhere to our age-old traditions;” (is li not patriotisin?) "... de¬ 
velop our inherited principle of close cojjncctioji between the means 
of production and the direct producers”... (Mr. N. —on, 322). “We 
have turned from the path we have followed for many centuries; 
we have begun to eliminate production based on the close connection 
between tlie direct producer and the means of production, on the 
close connection between agriculture and luanuiacturing industry, 
and have based our economic policy on the principle of developing 
capitalist production, which is based on tlie alienation of tlie means 
of production from the direct, producers, with all its accompanying 
disasters, from wdiich Western Europe is now suffering” (281). Let 
the reader compare this with the above-quoted view of tlie “West 
Europeans” themselves on these “disasters from W'hich Western Europe 
is suffering,” and so forth. “The principle ... of alloltiiig land to the 
peasants dr ... providing the producers with implements of labour” 
(p. 2) ... “the age-old foundations of Uio people's life” (75). ... “Hence, 
we have in those figures” (i.e., figures.showirig “the minimum amount 
of land needed under present economic conditions to ensure the ma¬ 
terial security of the rural population”) “one of Die elements for the 
solution of the economic problem, but only one of the elements” (05). 
As you .see the West-European romanticists were no le.ss fond than 
the Russian of seeking in “age-old traditions” “sanctions” for people's 
urndiiction. 
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fierce competition and conflict of interests they fatuously 
presume the preservation of conditions which reproduce the 
patriarchal conditions of the hoary past. 


V 

THE HEACTIONARY CIIAHAGTER OF ROMANTICISM 

It goes w^ithoiit saying that Sismondi could not hut real¬ 
ise how actual development w^as proceeding. Therefore, in 
demanding “encouragement for small farming” (11, 355), 
he plainly said that it was necessary “to direct agriculture 
along a road diamelrically opposite to that which it is fol¬ 
lowing in Kngland today” (II, 354-55).* 

“Happily, England possesses means for doing a great 
deal for her rural poor by dividing among them her vast 
common lands (ses immciises communaux).... If her common 
lands were divided up into free allotments (en propriety 
franches) of twenty to thirty acres they” (the English) “would 
see the revival of that proud and independent class of 
countrymen, the yeomanry,** whose almost complete ex¬ 
tinction they now deplore” (II, 357-58). 

The “plans” of romanticism are depicted as very easily 
realisable—precisely because they ignore real interests, and 
this is the essence of romanticism. “Such a proposal” (to 
allot small plots of land to day labourers and to impose 
the duty of guardianship over the latter upon the landowners) 
“will probably rouse the indignation of the big landowners, 
who alone enjoy legislative power today in England; never¬ 
theless, it is a just one.... The big landowners alone need 
the services of day labourers; they created them—let them, 
therefore, maintain them” (II, 357). 

One is not surprised to read such naive things written 
at the beginning of the century: the “theory” of romanti¬ 
cism conforms to the primitive state of capitalism in gener¬ 
al, which conditioned such a primitive point of view. At 
that time there was still conformity between the actual 


• Gf. Mr. V.V.’s Narodnik programme “to drag history along 
another line.” Gf. Volgin, loc. cit., p. 181. 

** The word is in English in the original.—Zi'd. 
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development of capitalism—the theoretical conception of 
it—and the attitude towards capitalism, and Sismondi, 
at all events, appears as a writer who is consistent and 
true to himself. 

“We have already shown,” says Sismondi, “the protec¬ 
tion that this class” (i.e., the class of artisans) “once found 
in the establishment of guilds and corporations (des jurandcs 
et des rnaiIrises).... VVe are not proposing that their 
strange and restrictive organisation should be restored.... 
But the legislator should set himself the aim of increasing 
the reward for industrial labour, of extricating those en¬ 
gaged in industry from the precarious (precairc) position in 
which they are living and, finally, of making it easier 
for them to acquire what they call a status* (iin tUai).... 
Today, the workers are born and die w'orkers, whereas for¬ 
merly, the status of worker was merely the preliminary stage, 
the first rung to a higher status. It is this ability to advance 
(cette faculto progressive) that it is important to restore. 
Employers must be given an incentive to promote their 
W'orkers to a higher status; to arrange it so that a man who 
hires himself to work in a manufactory shall actually start 
by wwking simply for w^ages, but that he should always 
have the hope, provided his conduct is good, of sharing 
in the profits of the enterprise” (II, 344-45). 

It would be difficult to express the viewpoint of the 
potty bourgeois more strikingly! The guilds are Sismondi’s 
ideal, and the reservation he makes about the undesirabil¬ 
ity of restoring them obviously means only that the princi¬ 
ple, the idea of the guilds should be taken (exactly as the 
Narodniks want to take the principle, the idea of the vil¬ 
lage community, and not the contemporary fiscal association 
called the village community) and that its monstrous medi¬ 
eval features should be discarded. The absurdity of Sisnion- 
di's plan is not his wholesale defence of the guilds, nor his 
wanting to restore them in their entirety—he did not set out 
to do that. The absurdity lies in his making his model an 
association which arose out of the local artisans* narrow, 
primitive need for organisation, and wanted to apply this 
yardstick, this model, to capitalist society, whose organis- 


* Author's italics. 
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iiig, socialising elemont is large-scale? iriachino industry, 
which breaks down medieval barriers and obliterates 
differences of place, origin and trade. Appreciating the 
need for association, for organisation in general, in one form 
or anolher, the romanticist tak(‘s as a model the association 
which satisfied Ihe narrow need for organisal ion in patriar¬ 
chal, immobile society, and wants to apply it to a totally 
transformed society, a society with a mobile population, and 
w'ith labour socialised within the bounds not of a village 
community, or a corporation, but of a whole country, and 
even beyond the bounds of a single country.* 

It is this mistake that quite justly earns for the romanti¬ 
cist Ihe designation of reactionary, although this term is 
not used to indicate a desire simply to restore medieval 
institutions, but the attempt to mea.sure the new .society 
with the old patriarchal yardstick, the desire to find a mod¬ 
el in the old order and traditions, which are totally unsuit- 
cd to the changed economic conditions. 

Ephrucy understood nothing of this circumstance. He 
understood the characterisation of Sisiriondi’s theory as reac¬ 
tionary in the crude, vulgar sense. Ephrucy was abashed.... 
What do you mean? he argued, how can Sismondi be 
called a reactionjiry when he plainly says that he does not 
want to restore the guilds? And Ephrucy decided that it w^as 

* An exactly similar nii.stakc is made by tbe Narodniks in rela¬ 
tion to aiiotlier a.ssociation {the village coiamunity), which satisfied 
the narrow need of association of local peasants linked to each other by 
the joint ownership of land, pastures, etc. (but chictly by the joint rule 
of the iandlord.s and bureaucrats), but which does not in any way 
satisfy the needs of the commodity economy and capil alisni tliat breaks 
down all local, social-estate and other such barriers and introduces 
a profound economic antagonism of interest.s within the village com¬ 
munity. The need for association, for organisation, has not diminish(Ml 
in capitalist society; on the contrary, in has grown immeasurably. 
But it is utterly absurd to use the old yardstick for the purpose of 
satisfying this need of the new .society. This new society is already 
demanding, firstly, that the a.ssociation .shall not be according to 
locality, social estate, or other such category; secondly, that its start¬ 
ing-point .shall be the dilTercnco in .<<tntus and intere.sts that has been 
created by capitalism and by the dilTerentiatiou of the peasantry. 
Local, social-estate association, on the other hand, which links together 
peasants who differ sharply from each other in economic status and 
interests, now, because of its compulsory nature, becomes harmful for 
the peasants themselves and for social development as a whole. 

9-3605 
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unfair to “accuse” Sismondi of being “retrogressive,” that, 
on the contrary, Sisinondi's attitude “to the guild organisa¬ 
tion was correct” and that he “fully appreciated its histori¬ 
cal importance” (No. 7, p. 147), as has been proved, he says, 
by the historical researches of such and such professors into 
the good sides of the guild organisation. 

Quasi-scientific writers often possess an amazing ability 
not to see the wood for the trees! Si.smondi's point of view 
on the guilds is characteristic and important precisely 
because he links his practical proposals with them.* That is 
wit’!/ his theory is described as reactionary. But Ephrucy be¬ 
gins to talk without rhyme or reason about modern his¬ 
torical works on the guilds! 

The result of these inappropriate and quasi-scientific ar¬ 
guments was that Ephrucy by-passed the very substance of 
the question, namely: is it or is it not fair to describe Sismon- 
di’s theory as reactionary? He overlooked the very thing 
that is most important—Sismondi’s point of view. “I have 
been accused,” says Sismondi, “of b(?ing an enemy of social 
progress in political economy, a partisan of barbarous and 
coercive institutions. No, I do not want what has already 
been, but I want something better than the present. I can¬ 
not judge the present otherwise than by comparing it with 
the past, but I am far from wishing to restore the old ruins 
when I refer to them in order to demonstrate the eternal 
needs of society” (II, 433). The wishes of the romanticists are 
very good (as are those of the Narodniks). Their recognition 
of the contradictions of capitalism places them above the 
blind optimists who deny the existence of these contradictions. 
And it is not because he wanted to return to the Middle Ages 
that he was regarded as a reactionary, but because, in his 
practical proposals, he “compared the present with the past” 
and not with the future; because he “demonstrated the eter¬ 
nal needs of society”** by referring to “ruins” and not by 
referring to the trends of modern development. It was 
this petty-bourgeois viewpoint of Sismondi’s which sharply 
distinguishes him from the other authors, who also demon- 

* See above, at least the title of the chapter from which we quoted 
the arguments about the guilds (quoted also by Ephrucy: p. 147). 

** The fact that he demonstrated the existence of these needs places 
him, we repeat, far above the narrow-minded bourgeois economists. 
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slrated, in his time and after, the “eternal needs of society 
that Ephrucy failed to understand. 

This mistake of Ephrucy’s was due to the very same nar¬ 
row interpretation of the terms “petty-bourgeois** doc»,rine 
and “reactionary” doctrine referred to above in connection 
with the first of l-hese terms. They by no means imply 
the selfish greed of the small shopkeeper, or a desire 
to halt social development, to turn back: they simply indi¬ 
cate the given author*s mistaken point of view, his limited 
understanding and narrow outlook, which prompt the choice 
of means (for the achievement of very good aims) that cannot 
be effective in practice, and that can satisfy only the 
small producer or be of service to the defcndei*s of the past. 
Sismondi, for example, is not at all a fanatical advocate of 
small proprietorship. He understands the need for organi¬ 
sation and for association no loss than our contemporary 
Narodniks do. He expresses the wish that “half the profits” 
of industrial enterprises should be “distributed among the 
associated workers’* (II, 340). He openly advocates a “sys¬ 
tem of association” under which all the “achievements of 
production benefit the one engaged in it” (II, 438). In speak¬ 
ing of the relation between bis doctrine and the doctrines, 
then well known, of Owen, Fourier, Thompson and Mui- 
ron, Sismondi says: “I, like they, want to see association in¬ 
stead of mutual opposition among those who produce a giv¬ 
en article in common. But I do not think that the moans 
which they proposed for the achievement of this object could 
ever lead to it” (II, 365). 

The difference between Sismondi and these authors is 
precisely one of viewpoint. It is quite natural, therefore, 
that Ephrucy, who does not understand this viewpoint, 
should completely misinterpret Sismondi’s attitude to these 
authors. 

“That Sismondi exercised too little influence upon his 
contemporaries,” we read in Russkoye Bogatstvo, No. 8, 
p. 57, “that the social reforms ho proposed were not put into 
effect, is due mainly to the fact that he was a long way 
ahead of his time. He wrote at a time when the bourgeoisie 
was enjoying its honeymoon.... Naturally, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, the voice of a man who was demanding social 
reforms could not but remain a voice crying in the wilder- 
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ness. But we know that posterity has not treated him much 
better. This, perhaps, is due to Sismondi's having been, as 
we have already said above, an author who wrote in a tran¬ 
sitional period; although he wanted big changes, ho could 
not completely discard the past. Moderate people therefore 
thought he was too radical, whereas in the opinion of the 
representatives of more extreme trends, he was too mod¬ 
erate.” 

Firstly, to say that Sismondi was “ahead of his time” 
w'ith the reforms he proposed indicates a complete misunder¬ 
standing of the very substance of the doctrine of Sismondi, 
who himself stated that he compared the present with the 
past. One must indeed be infinitely short-sighted (or in¬ 
finitely partial to romanticism) to overlook the general 
spirit and general significance of Sismondl*s theory only 
because Sismondi favoured factory legislation,* and so forth. 

Secondly, Ephrucy thus assumes that the difference be¬ 
tween Sismondi and the other authors is only in the degree of 
radicalness of the reforms they proposed: they went further, 
but ho did not entirely discard the past. 

That is not the point. The difference between Sismondi 
and these authors is a much deeper one—it is not that some 
went further and others were timid,** but that they regarded 
the very character of reforms from two diametrically oppo¬ 
site points of view. Sismondi demonstrated the “eternal 
needs of society.” So, too, did these authors. Sismondi was a 
utopian, he based his proposals on an abstract idea and 
not on real interests. So were tlicso authors; they also based 
tiseir plans on an abstract idea. But it was the character 
of their respective plans that differed entirely, because they 

* But even on this subject Sismondi was not “ahead” of his day, 
for he merely approved of what was already being practised in Eng¬ 
land, hut was unable to understand the coaiiectibu that existed be¬ 
tween these clianges and large-scale machine industry and the pro¬ 
gressive historical work it was doing. 

** We do not wish to say that there is no difference in this respect 
between the authors referred to, but it does not explain the point and 
misrepresents the relation between Sismondi and the other authors: 
it is made to appear that they held the same point of view and differed 
only in the radicalrioss and consistency of the conclusions they drew. 
But the point is not that Sismondi “did not go” so far, but that he 
“went” back, whereas the other authors referred to “went” forward- 
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regarded modern economic development, which presented 
the question of “eternal needs,” from diametrically opposite 
angles. The authors referred to anticipated the future; wdth 
the foresight of genius they divined the trend that would 
be taken by the “break-up” which the machine industry of 
that period was effecting before their eyes. They looked in 
the direction in which development was in fact proceeding; 
they, indeed, were ahead of that development. Sismondi, 
however, turned his back on this development; his utopia 
did not anticipate the future, but restored the past; he did 
not look forward, ho looked backward, and dreamed of 
“stopping the break-up,” that very “break-up” from which 
the authors ment ioned (leduced their utopias.* That is why 
Sismondi’s utopia is regarded—and quite rightly—as reac¬ 
tionary. The grounds for this characterisation, we repeat 
once again, are merely that Sismondi did not understand the 
progressive significance of that “break-up” of the old semi- 
mod ioval, patriarchal social relations in the West- 
Eiiropean countries which at the end of last century 
large-scale machine industry began to effect. 

This specific viewpoint of Sismondi’s can be discerned even 
in his arguments about “association” in general. “I want,” 
he says, “the ownership of the manufactories (la propri6te 
des manufactures) to ho shared among a large number of 
medium capitalists, and not concentrated in the hands of 
one man who owns many millions...” (II, 365). The view¬ 
point of the petly bourgeois is still more strikingly reflected 
in the following utterance: “Not the poor class, but the day- 
labourer class should be abolished; it should be brought back 
to the propertied class” (II, 308). To be ^'brought hack'" to the 
propertied class—these words express the sum and sub¬ 
stance of Sismondi*s doctrinel 

It goes without saying that Sismondi himself must have 
felt that his lino wishes were impracticable, he must have 

• “Robert Owen,” says Marx, “Dio father of Co-operative Fac¬ 
tories and Stores, but who ... in no way sliared the illusions of his 
followers with regard to the bearing (Tragweito) of these isolated 
elements of transformation, not only practically made the factory 
system the sole foundation of his experiments, but also declared 
that system to be theoretically the starting-point of the ^social rev¬ 
olution.*” “ 
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been conscious that they were incompatible with the contem¬ 
porary conflict of interests. 'The task of reuniting the 
interests of those who associate in the same process of 
production (qui concourent a la meme production)... is 
undoubtedly a difficult one, but I do not think this difficul¬ 
ty is as great as is supposed” (II, 450).* The consciousness of 
this incompatibility of his desires and aspirations and the 
actual conditions and their development naturally stimulates 
the desire to prove that it is “not yet too late... to go back,” 
and so forth. The romanticist tries to base himself upon the 
undeveloped state ol the contradictions of the existing system^ 
upon the backwardness of the country. “The nations have won 
a system of freedom into which we have entered” (this re¬ 
fers to the fall of feudalism); “but at the time they destroyed 
the yoke that they had borne for so long, the labourers (les 
hommes de peine) were not bereft of all property. In the 
rural districts they possessed land for a half share in the 
crops, were chinsh peasants (censitaires),®* and tenant farm¬ 
ers (ils so trouverent associes a la propriete du sol). In the 
towns, as members of corporations and trade guilds (metiers) 
which they formed for mutual protection, they were independ¬ 
ent tradesmen (ils se trouverent associes k la propriete 
de leur Industrie). Only in our days, only in the most recent 
times (e’est dans ce moment meme) is the progress of wealth 
and competition breaking up all these associations. But this 
break-up (revolution) is not yet half accomplished” (II, 
437). 

“True, only one nation is in this unnatural position today; 
only in one nation do we see this permanent contrast be¬ 
tween apparent wealth (richesse appareiite) and the fright¬ 
ful poverty of a tenth of the population, which is forced to 
live on public charity. But this nation, so worthy of emula¬ 
tion in other respects, so dazzling even in its errors, has, by 
its example, tempted all the statesmen of the Continent. 
And if these reflections cannot now benefit her, I shall at 
least, I think, render a service to mankind and to my fellow 


* "The task which Russian society has to fulfil is becoming more 
and more complicated every day. Capitalism is extending its conquests 
day after day...” (ibid.). 
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countrymen by pointing to the danger of the path she is 
following, and by show'ing from her own experience that to 
base political economy on the principle of unrestricted com¬ 
petition means to sacrifice the interests of mankind to the 
simultaneous operation of all personal passions” (11, 368).* 
That is how Sismondi concludes his Nouveaux Principes. 

The general significance of Sismondi and of his theory 
was distinctly formulated hy Marx in the following comment, 
which first outlines the conditions of West-European eco¬ 
nomic life that gave rise to such a theory (and did so exactly 
at the time when capitalism was only just beginning to create 
large-scale machine industry there), and then gives an ap¬ 
praisal of it.** 

“The medieval burgesses and the small peasant proprie¬ 
tors were the precursors of the modem bourgeoisie. In those 
countries which are but little developed, industrially and 
commercially, these two classes still vegetate side by side 
with the rising bourgeoisie. 

“In countries where modem civilisation has become fully 
developed, a new class of petty bourgeois has been formed, 
fluctuating between proletariat and bourgeoisie and ever 
renewing itself as a supplementary part of bourgeois society. 
The individual members of this class, however, are being 
constantly hurled down into the proletariat by the action of 
competition, and, as modern industry develops, they even 
see the moment approaching when they will completely 
disappear as an independent section of modem society, to 
be replaced, in manufactures, agriculture and commerce, by 
overlookers, bailiffs and shopmen. 

“In countries like France, where the peasants constitute 
far more than half of the population, it was natural that 
writers who sided with the proletariat against the bourgeoi¬ 
sie should use, in their criticism of the l)ourgeois regime, the 
standard of the peasant and petty bourgeois, and from the 
standpoint of these intermediate classes should take up the 

* “Russian society has to fulfil a great task, one that is ex¬ 
tremely difficult hut not impossihle—to develop the productive forces 
of the population in such a form as to benefit not an insignificant 
minority, but the entire people” (N. —on, 343). 

** Gf. quotations in Runkoye Bogatstvo, No. 8, p. 57, and also 
Mr. N. —on’s article in Ruukoye Bogatttvo, No. 6, p. 94. 
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cudgels for the working class. Thus arose petty-bourgeois 
Socialism. Sismondi was the head of this school, not only in 
France but also in England. 

“This doctrine dissected with great acuteness the contradic¬ 
tions in the conditions of modern production. It laid bare 
the hypocritical apologies of economists. It proved, incontro- 
vertibly, the disastrous effects of rnachinm'y and division 
of labour; the concentration of capital and land in a few 
hands; overproduction and crises; it pointed out the inevi¬ 
table ruin of the petty bourgeois and peasant, the misery of 
the proletariat, the anarchy in production, the crying ine¬ 
qualities ill the distribution of wealth, the industrial war 
of extermination between nations, the dissolution of old 
moral bonds, of the old family relations, of the old national¬ 
ities.* 

“In its positive aims, however, this form of Socialism as¬ 
pires either to restoring the old means of production and of 
exchange, and with them the old property relations, and the 
old society, or to cramping the modern means of production 
and of exchange, within the framework of the old property 
relations that have been, and were bound to be, exploded 
by those means. In either case, it is both reactionary and 
utopian. 

“Its last words are: corporate guilds for manufacture; 
patriarchal relations in agriculture.”** 

VVe tried to prove that this description is correct 
as we examined each separate item of Sismondi’s doctrine. 
Hero let us merely note the curious trick employed by Eph- 
rucy to crown all the blunders he made in his exposition, 
criticism and appraisal of romanticism. The reader will 
remember that at the very beginning of his article (in 

♦ Euhrijcy quotes this passage in No. 8 of Russkoye Rogatstvo^ 
p. 57 (from tiic beginiiiiig of this paragraph). 

Gf. Russkoye Dogalstvo, 1894, No. 6, p. 88, article referred to. 
In the translation of this passage Mr. N. —on is guilty of two mis- 
translations and of one omission. Instead of “petty-hourgeois** and 
“petty-peasant” he translates “narrow-burgher” and “narrow-peasant.” 
Instead of “cudgels for the workers” he translates “cudgels for the 
people,” although in the original we have the word Arbeitcr. (In 
the English translation of 1888, authorised by Engels, it is “working 
class.”— Ed.) lie omitted the words: “were bound to be exploded” 
(gesprengt werden musslen).“ 
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Jiusskoye Bogatstro, No. 7), Ephrucy staled that it was 
“unfair” and “incorrect” to include Sisinondi among the 
reactionarjes and Utopians (loc. cit., p. 138). To prove this 
thesis Ephrucy firslly contrived to say nothing at all 
about the main thing—the connection between Sismondi’s 
point oj view and the position and interests of a special 
class in capitalist society, the small producers; secondly, 
in examining the various tenets of Sisinondi’s theory 
Ephrucy in part presented his attitude to mod(>rn theo¬ 
ry in a totally wrong light, as we have sliown above, and in 
part, simply ignored the modern theory and defended Sis- 
mondi with references to Oerrnan scholars who “went no fur¬ 
ther” than Sismondi; thirdly and lastly, Ephrucy was pleased 
to sum up his appraisal of Sismondi in the following way: 
“Our (!) opinion of the importance of Simonde de Sismondi,” 
he says, “we can (11) sum up in the following w'ords” of 
a German economist {Russkoye Bogatstvo, No. 8, p. 57), and 
then follows the passage indicated above, i.e., only 
a part of the characterisation given by that economist; 
but the part which explains the connection between Sismon¬ 
di’s theory and a special class in modern society, and the 
part where the final conclusion is drawn that Sismondi is 
reactionary and utopian, are omitted! More than that. 
Ephrucy did not confine himself to taking a fragment of the 
comment, which gives no idea of the comment as a whole^ 
and thereby presenting this economist’s attitude towards Sis¬ 
mondi in a totally wrong light; he tried, further, to em¬ 
bellish Sismondi, while pretending that he was merely con¬ 
veying the opinion of that economist, 

“I^et us add to this,” says Ephrucy, “that in some of his 
theoretical views, Sismondi is the predecessor of the most 
outstanding modern economists*: let us recall his views on 
revenue from capital and on crises, his classification of na¬ 
tional revenue, and so forth” (ibid.). Thus, instead of sup¬ 
plementing this German economist’s reference to Sismondi’s 
merits with the same economist’s reference to Sismondi’s 
petty-bourgeois point of view, and to the reactionary charac¬ 
ter of his utopia, Ephrucy supplements the list of Sismondi’s 
merits with precisely those parts of his theory (such as his 


Such as Adolph Wagner?—A. T, 
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“classification of the national revenue”) which, in the opinion 
of this same economist, contain not a single scientific word. 

We may be told: Ephrucy may not in the least share the 
opinion that the explanation of economic doctrines must 
be sought in economic reality; he may be profoundly con¬ 
vinced that A. Wagner’s theory of the “classification of 
the national revenue” is the “most outstanding” theory. We 
are quite willing to believe this. But what right had he to 
flirt with the theory which the Narodnik gentlemen are so 
fond of saying they “agree” with, wdien in fact he com¬ 
pletely misunderstood that theory’s attitude to Sismondi, and 
did everything possible (and even impossible) to present 
this attitude in a totally wrong light? 

We would not have devoted so much space to this ques¬ 
tion had it concerned only Ephrucy—-an author whose name 
we meet in Narodnik literature perhaps for the first time. 
It is not Ephrucy’s personality, nor even his views, that 
are important for us, but the Narodniks' attitude in gener¬ 
al towards the theory of the famous German economist which, 
they claim, they agree with. Ephrucy is by no means an ex¬ 
ception. On the contrary, his is quite a typical case, and to 
prove this wo have throughout drawn a parallel between 
Sismondi’s viewpoint and theory and Mr. N. —on’s view¬ 
point and theory.* The similarity proved to be complete: 
the theoretical views, the viewpoint regarding capitalism, 
and the character of the practical conclusions and propos¬ 
als of both authors proved to be identical. And as Mr. N. 
—on’s views may be described as the last word in Narodism, 
we have a right to conclude that the economic theory of the 
Narodniks is hut a Russian variety of European romanti¬ 
cism. 

It goes without saying that Russia’s specific historic and 
economic features, on tlie one hand, and her incomparably 
greater backwardness, on the other, lend Narodism par¬ 
ticularly marked distinctive features. But these distinctions 
are no more than those between varieties within the same 


• Mr. V. V., another Narodnik economist, is quite in accord 
with Mr. N. —on on the extremely important questions referred to 
above, and differs from him only in that his point of view is even 
more primitive. 
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species and, Ihorefore, do not disprove the similarity between 
Narodism and petty-bourgeois romanticism. 

Perhaps the most outstanding and striking distinction 
is the effort tke Narodnik economists make to disguise their 
romanticism by stating that they “agree” with modem theo¬ 
ry and by referring to it as often as possible, although this 
theory sharply disapproves of romanticism and has grown up 
in the course of a fierce struggle against petty-bourgeois 
doctrines of every variety. 

The analysis of Sismondi’s theory is of special interest 
precisely because it provides an opportunity to examine 
the general methods used in wearing this disguise. 

We have seen that both romanticism and the modem theory 
indicate the same contradictions existing in contemporary 
social economy. The Narodniks take advantage of this when 
they point to the fact that modern theory recognises the 
contradictions which manifest themselves in crises, in the 
guest for a foreign market, in the growth of production si¬ 
multaneously w'ith a decline in consumption, in protective tar¬ 
iffs, in the harmful effects of machine industry, and so on, 
and so forth. And the Narodniks are quite right: modern the¬ 
ory does indeed recognise all these contradictions, which 
romanticism also recognised. But the question is: has a 
single Narodnik ever asked wherein lies the difference be¬ 
tween the scientific analysis of these contradictions, which 
reduces them to the different interests that spring from the 
present system of economy, and the utilisation of these ref¬ 
erences to contradictions merely in order to utter good 
wishes? No, we do not find a single Narodnik who has examined 
this question of the difference betw'ecn the modem theory 
and romanticism. The Narodniks likewise utilise their 
references to contradictions merely in order to utter good 
wishes. 

The next question is: has a single Narodnik ever asked 
wherein lies the difference between the sentimental criti¬ 
cism of capitalism and the scientific, dialectical criticism 
of it? Not one of them has raised this question of the 
second major difference between modern theory and 
romanticism. Not one of them has considered it necessary 
to use the present development of social and economic 
relations as the criterion of his theories (yet it is the 
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application of this criterion that constitutes the chief distin¬ 
guishing feature of scientific criticism). 

And the last question is: has a single Narodnik ever 
asked wherein lies the difference between the viewpoint of 
romanticism, which idealises small production and bewails 
the “break-up” of its foundations by “capitalism,” and the 
viewpoint of the modern theory, which takes large-scale 
capitalist machine production as its point of departure 
and proclaims this “break-up of foiindations” to be progres¬ 
sive? (Wo employ this generally accepted Narodnik term. 
It vividly describes the process of change in social 
relations resulting from the influence of large-scale ma¬ 
chine industry which everywhere, and not only in Russia, 
has taken place with an abruptness and sharpness that have 
astonished public opinion.) Again no. Not a single Narod¬ 
nik has asked himself this question, not one of them has at¬ 
tempted to apply to the Russian “break-up” those yardsticks 
which made peo{de acknowledge the \\ est-Kuropean “break¬ 
up” as progressive. They all weep about the foundations, ad¬ 
vise that this break-up be stopped, and assure us through 
their tears that this is the “modern theory.”... 

The comparison of Sisinondi’s theory and their “theory,” 
which they have presented as a new and independent solution 
of the problem of capitalism based on the last word of West- 
European science and life, clearly demonstrates to what 
a primitive stage of the development of capitalism and 
public thought the origin of that theory belongs. But the 
point is not that this theory is old. There are quite a few very 
old European theories that would bo very new for Russia. 
The point is that even when that theory appeared, it was 
a petty-bourgeois and reactionary theory. 

VI 

COHN TARIFFS IN ENCr.AND AS APPRAISED 
BY ROMANTICISM AND BY SCIENTIFIC THEORY 

We shall supplement our comparison between the theory 
of the romanticism on the main points of contemporary eco¬ 
nomics and the modern theory with a comparison between 
their treatment of a certain practical problem. Such a com¬ 
parison will be all the more interesting because, on the one 
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hand, this practical problem is one of the biggest, most fun¬ 
damental problems of capitalism, and on the other hand, be¬ 
cause the two most outstanding exponents of these hostile 
theories have expressed their opinion on this subject. 

We are referring to the Corn Lmra in England and their 
repeal.®* In the second (juarter of the present century this 
problem deeply interested not only English but also Conti¬ 
nental economists; they all realised that this was by no means 
a specific problem ndating to tariff policy, but the general 
problem of Free Trade, of free compelition, of the “destiny 
of capitalism.” It was a matter of crowning the edifice of 
capitalism by giving full effect to free compel ition; of clear¬ 
ing the road for the completion of that “break-up” which 
large-scale machine industry began in England at the end 
of the last century; of removing the obstacles that were hin¬ 
dering this “break-up” in agriculture. It was in this way that 
the two Continental economists of whom we intend to speak 
viewed the problem. 

In the second edition of his Nouveaux Principes Sismon- 
di added a chapter specially devoted to “laws governing 
trade in grain” (1. Ill, ch. X). 

First of all, he emphasises the urgency of the problem: 
“Half the English people today are demanding the re¬ 
peal of the Corn Laws, demanding it with extreme irrita¬ 
tion against those who support them; but the other half 
are demanding that they be retained, and cry out indignant¬ 
ly against those who want them repealed” (1, 251). 

In examining the problem, Sismondi points out that the 
interests of the English farmers demanded corn tariffs to 
ensure them a remunerating price.* The interests of the manu¬ 
facturers, however, demanded the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
because the manufactories could not exist without foreign 
markets, and the further development of English exports 
was being retarded by the laws, which restricted imports: 
“The manufactory owners added that the glut in the market 
was the result of these same Corn Laws; that wealthy people 
on the Continent could not buy their goods because they 
could not find a market for their corn” (I, 254).** 

• These words are in English in the original .—Edt 

** One-sided as may he this explanation given by the English 
manufacturers, who ignore the deeper causes of crises and their iuev- 
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“The opening of the market to foreign corn will prob¬ 
ably ruin the English landowners and reduce all rents to 
an infinitely low price. This, undoubtedly, is a great 
calamity, but it is not an injustice” (J, 254). And Sismondl 
proceeds to argue in the naivest manner that the revenues 
of the landowners should be commensurate with the service 
(sici!) they render “society” (capitalist?), and so forth. “The 
farmers,” continues Sismondi, “will withdraw their capital, 
or part at least, from agriculture.” 

This argument of Sismondi's (and he contents himscdf 
with this argument) reveals the main flaw in romanticism, 
which does not pay sufficient attention to the process of 
economic development tliat is actually taking place. Wo 
have seen that Sismondi himself points to the gradual devel¬ 
opment and growth of capitalist farming in England. But he 
hastens to denounce this process instead of studying its 
causes. It is only this haste, the desire to thrust his innocent 
wishes upon history, that can exjUain the fact that Sismon¬ 
di overlooks the general trend of capitalist development in 
agriculture and the inevitable acceleration of this process 
with the repeal of the Corn Laws, i.e., the capitalist prog¬ 
ress of agriculture instead of its decline, which Sismondi 
prophesies. 

But Sismondi remains true to himself. He had no sooner 
approached the contradiction inherent in this capitalist 
process than he immediately set about naively “refuting” 
it in his endeavour to prove at all costs that the path being 
followed by the “English fatherland” was a wrong one. 

“What will the day labourer do?... Work will stop, the 
fields will be converted into pastures.... What will become of 
the 540,000 families who will be denied work?* Even assum- 

itability when the expansion of the market is slight, it, neverthe¬ 
less, undoubledly contains tlic absolutely correct idea that the real¬ 
isation of the product by its sale abroad demands, on the whole, 
corresponding imports from abroad. 

We bring tins explanation of the English manufacturers to 
the notice of tlioso economists who brush aside the problem of the 
realisation of the product in capitalist society with the profound 
remark: “They will sell abroad.” 

* To “prove” llie unsoundness of capitalism, Sismondi forth¬ 
with makes an approximate calculation (such as our Russian roman¬ 
ticist, Mr. V. V., for example, is so fond of doing). Six hundred thou- 
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ing that they will be fit for any kind of industrial work, is 
there, at the present time, an industry capable of absorbing 
them?... Can a government be found that will voluntarily 
subject half the nation it governs to such a crisis?... Will 
those to whom the agriculturists are thus sacrificed benefit 
by it to any extent? After all, those agriculturists are the 
nearest and most reliable consumers of English manufactures. 
The cessation of their consumption would strike industry 
a blow more fatal than the closing of one of the biggest for¬ 
eign markets” (255-56). The notorious “shrinking of the homo 
market” appears upon the scene. “How much will the manu¬ 
factories lose by the cessation of the consumption of the 
whole class of English agriculturists, who constitute nearly 
half the nation? How much wull the manufactories lose by 
the cessation of the consumption of wealthy people, whose 
revenues from agriculture will be almost wiped out?” 
(267). The romanticist moves heaven and earth to prove to 
the manufacturers that the contradictions inherent in the 
development of their industry, and of their wealth, merely 
express their error, their short-sightedness. And to “con¬ 
vince” the manufacturers of the “danger” of capitalism, Sis- 
mondi dilates on the threatening competition of Polish 
and Russian grain (pp. 257-61). He resorts to every pos¬ 
sible argument; he even wants to touch the pride of English¬ 
men. “\^at will become of England’s honour if the Emperor 
of Russia is in a position, whenever he wishes, to obtain some 
concession or other from her, to starve her by closing the 
Baltic ports?” (268). Let the reader recall how Sismondi 
tried to prove that the “apologists of the money power” were 
wrong, by contending that it was quite easy to cheat when 
selling.... Sismondi wants to “refute” the theoretical interpret¬ 
ers of capitalist farming by arguing that the rich farmers 
cannot withstand the competition of the wretched peasants 
(quoted above), and in the end arrives at his favourite con¬ 
clusion, evidently convinced that he has proved that the 


sand families, he says, are engaged in agriculture. When the fields 
are converted into pastures, ho more than a tenth of this number 
will be "wanted.** ... The less the understanding of the process in all 
its complexity shown by this author, the more eagerly be resorts 
to childish “rule of thumb” calculations. 
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path being followed by the “English fatherland” is a “wrong 
one.” “The example of England shows us that this practice” 
(the development of money economy, to which Sismondi 
contrasts rtiabitude de se fournirsoi-meme, “the habit of pro¬ 
viding for oneself”) “is not wilhoiit its dangers” (263). “The 
very system of economy” (namely, ca])italist farming) “is 
bad, resis on a dangerous foundation, and this is what one 
should try to change” (2()6). 

The concn»te problem evoked by the conllict of definite 
interests in a definite system of economy is thus submerged 
in a flood of innocent wishes! But the interested parties them¬ 
selves raised the issue so sharply that to coniine oneself to 
such a “solution” (as romanticism does on all other problems) 
became utterly impossible. 

“But what is to be done?” Sismondi asks in despair. “Open 
England’s ports, or close them? Doom the manufacturing 
or the rural workers of England to starvation and death? 
It is, indeed, a dreadful question; the position in which the 
English Cabinet finds itself is out' of the most delicate 
that statesmen can possibly face” (260). And Sismondi again 
and again reverts to the “general conclusion” that the sys¬ 
tem of capitalist farming is “dangerous,” that it is “dan¬ 
gerous to subordinate the whole of agriculture to a system 
of speculation.” But “how it is possil)le, in England, to take 
measures, effective but at the same time gradual, such as 
w^ould raise the significance (remettraient eii honneur) of the 
small farms, when one half of the nation, employed in the 
manufactories, is suffering hunger and the measures they 
demand doom the other half of the nation, engaged in agri¬ 
culture, to starvation—1 do not know. I think the Corn 
Laws should be considerably amended; but I advise those 
who are demanding their complete repeal to study the follow¬ 
ing problems carefully” (267)—then follow the old com¬ 
plaints and apprehensions about the decline of agriculture, 
the shrinking of the home market, and so forth. 

Thus, at the very first impact with reality, romanticism 
suffered utter fiasco. It was obliged to issue to itself a tes¬ 
timonium paupertatis and itself acknowledge receipt of it. 
Recall how easily and simply romanticism “solved” all 
problems in “theory”! Protection is unwise, capitalism is a 
fatal blunder, the road England has taken is wrong and 
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dangerous, production must keep in step with consumption, 
while industry and commerce must keep in step with agri¬ 
culture, machines are advantageous only when they lead to 
a rise in wages or to a reduction of the working day, means 
of production should not be alienated from the producer, 
exchange must not run ahead of production, mast not lead 
to speculation, and so on, and so forth. Romanticism coun¬ 
tered every contradiction with an appropriate sentimental 
phrase, answered every question with an appropriate in¬ 
nocent wish, and called the sticking of these labels upon 
all the facts of current life a “solution” to the problems. It 
is not surprising that these .solutions were so charmingly 
simple and easy: Ihi'y ignored only one little circumstance— 
the real interests, Ihe conflict of which constituted the con¬ 
tradiction. And when the development of this contradiction 
brought the romanticist face to face with one of these partic¬ 
ularly violent conflicts, such as was the struggle between the 
parties in England that preceded (he repeal of the Corn 
Laws, our romanticist lost his head altogether. He felt per¬ 
fectly at ea.se in the haze of dreams and good wishes, he 
so skilfully compo.sed maxims applicable to “society” in 
general (but inapplicable to any historically determined 
system of society); but when he dropped from his world of 
fantasy into (he maelstrom of real life and conflict of 
interests, he did not even have a criterion of how concrete 
problems are to be solved. The habit of advancing 
abstract propositions and of reaching abstract solutions 
reduced the problem l.o the bare formula: which part 
of the population should be ruined—the agricultural or 
the manufacturing? And, of course, the romanticist could 
not but conclude that neither part should be ruined, 
that it was necessary to “turn from the path” ... but 
the real contradictions encompassed him so tightly that 
he was unable to ascend again into the haze of good 
wishes, and the romanticist was obliged to give an 
answer. Sismondi even gave two answers: first—“I do 
not know”; second—“on (,he one hand, it cannot but 
be recognised; on the oilier hand, it must be admitted.”** 
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On January 9, 1848, Karl Marx delivered a “speech on 
Free Trade”* at a public meeting in Brussels. Unlike the 
romanticists, who declared that “political economy is not 
a science of calculation, but a science of morality,” he took 
as the point of departure of his exposition precisely the 
plain and sober calculation of interests. Instead of regarding 
the problem of the Com Laws as one concerning a “system” 
chosen by a nation or as one of legislation (as Sismondt 
looked upon it), the speaker began by presenting it as a con¬ 
flict of interests betw'een manufacturers and landowners, 
and showed how the English manufacturers tried to raise 
the issue as the affair of the entire nation, tried to assure 
the workers that they were acting in the interests of the na¬ 
tional welfare. Unlike the romanticists, who had presented 
the problem in the shape of the considerations which a leg¬ 
islator must have in mind when carrying out the reform, 
the speaker reduced the problem to the conflict between 
the real interests of the different classes of English society. 
He showed that the entire problem sprang from the necessi¬ 
ty of cheapening raw materials for the manufacturers. He 
described the distrust of the English workers who regarded 
“these self-sacrificing gentlemen. Bowring, Bright and their 
colleagues, as their w’orst enemies....” 

“The manufacturers build great palaces at immense ex¬ 
pense, in which the Anti-Corn-Law League** takes up, in 
some respects, its official residence; they send an army of 
missionaries to all corners of England to preach the gospel 
of Free Trade; they have printed and distributed gratis 
thousands of pamphlets to enlighten the worker upon his 
own interests, they spend enormous sums to make the press 
favourable to their cause; they organise a vast administra¬ 
tive system for the conduct of the Free Trade movement, and 
they display all their wealth of eloquence at public meet¬ 
ings. It was at one of these meetings that a worker cried 
out: ‘If the landlords were to sell our bones, you manufac¬ 
turers would be the first to buy them in order to put them 
through a steam-mill and make flour of them.’ The English 
workers have very well understood the significance of the 
struggle between the landlords and the industrial capital- 

• “Discours sur Ic libre— f'Change.”*’ We are using the German 
translation: “Rede fiber die Frage des Freibandeis, ■ 
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ists. They know very well that the price of bread was to be 
reduced in order to reduce wages, and that industrial profit 
would rise by as much as rent fell.” 

Thus the very presentation of the problem is quite different 
from that of Sismondi. The aims the speaker set himself 
were, firstly, to explain the attitude of the different classes 
of English society towards the problem from the angle of 
their interests; and secondly, to throw light on the significance 
of the reform in the general evolution of the English social 
economy. 

The speaker’s views on this last point coincide with those 
of Sismondi in that he, too, does not see in this a particular 
problem, but the genera/one of the^levelopmcnt of capitalism 
in general, of “Free Trade” as a system. “The repeal of the Corn 
Laws in England is the greatest triumph of Free Trade in the 
nineteenth century.”"® By the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
free competition, (he present social economy is carried to its 
extreme point.”* Hence, the issue presents itself to these 
authors as a question of wdiether the further development 
of capitalism is desirable or should be retarded, whether “dif¬ 
ferent paths” should be sought, and so forth. And we know 
that their affirmative answer to this question was indeed the 
solution of the general fundamental problem of the “destiny 
of capitalism” and not of the specific problem of the Com 
Laws in England, for the point of view established here was 
also applied much later in relation to other countries. The 
authors held such views in the 1840s in relation to Germany, 
and in relation to America,** and declared that free competi- 

* Die Lage der arbeitenden Klasse in England (1845).*® This work 
was written from exactly the same point of view before the repeal 
of the Corn Laws (1846), whereas the speech dealt with in the text 
was delivered after they were repealed. But the difference in time 
is of no importance to us: it is sufficient to compare the above-quoted 
arguments of Sismondi, advanced in 1827, with this speech of 1848, 
to see the complete identity of \A\e elements of the problem in the case 
of both authors. The idea of comparing Sismondi with a later German 
economist was borrowed by us from Handworterbuch der Staatswissen- 
schaften, B. V.. Art. “Sismondi” von Lippert, Suite 679. The parallel 
he drew was of such thrilling interest that Mr. Lippert's exposition 
at once lost all its woodenness ... that is to say, “objectivity,” and 
became interesting, vivacious, and even fervid. 

** Gf. Neue the recently discovered articles of Marx in 

Westphdlisches Dampfboot}^ 
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lion was progressive for that country; with respect to Ger¬ 
many one of thorn wrote, as late as the sixties, that she 
suffered not only from capitalism, but also from the insuf¬ 
ficient development of capitalism. 

Let us return to the speech we liave been dealing with. 
We pointed to the fundamentally dilTerent point of view of 
the speaker, who r(?duced the problem to one of the interests 
of the dilTerent classes in English society. We see the same 
profound difference in his presentation of the purely theo¬ 
retical problem of the signiUcance of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws to the social economy. For him it is not the abstract 
question of which system England should a<lopt, what path 
she sliould choose (as the question is put by Sismondi, who 
forgets that England has a past and a i)resent, which al¬ 
ready determine that path). No, he forthwdth* presents the 
question on the basis of the present-day social and economic 
system] ho asks himself: what must be the next step in the 
development of this system followdng the repeal of the Corn 
Law^s? 

The difficulty involved in this question w^as that of deter¬ 
mining how the repeal of the Corn I-.aws would affect agricul¬ 
ture^ for as regards industry its effect was clear to everybody. 

To prove that this repeal would benefit agriculture as 
well, the Anti-Corn-Law League^ offered a prize for the 
three best essays on the beneficial effect the repeal of the 
Corn Law's w'ould have upon English agriculture. The speaker 
briefly outlined the views of the three prize-winners, Hope, 
Morse, and Greg, and at once singled out the last-named, 
whose essay most scientifically and most strictly followed 
the principles laid dowm by classical political economy. 

Writing mainly for big farmers, Greg, himself a big manu¬ 
facturer, showed that the repeal of the Com Laws would 
thrust the small farmers out of agriculture and they ivould 
turn to industry, but it would benefit the big farmers 
who would be able to rent land on longer leases, invest more 
capital in the land, employ more machines and get along with 
less labour, which was bound to become cheaper with the 
fall in the price of corn. The landlords, however, would 
have to be content with a lower rent because land of poorer 

These words are in English in the original.— 
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quality would drop out of cultivation, as it would be 
unable to withstand the competition of cheap imported 
grain. 

The speaker proved to be quite right in regarding this 
forecast and this open defence of capitalism in agriculture 
as the most scientific. History has confirmed his forecast. 
“The repeal of the Corn Laws gave a marvellous impulse 
to English agriculture.... A posilive decrease of the agricul¬ 
tural population wont hand in hand with increase of the 
area under cultivation, with more intensive cultivation, un¬ 
heard-of accumulation of the capital incorj)orated with the 
soil, and devoted to its working, an augmentation in the 
products of the soil without parallel in the history of Eng¬ 
lish agriculture, plethoric rent-rolls of landlords, and grow¬ 
ing wealth of the capitalist farmers.... Greater outlay 
of capital per acre, and, as a consequence, more rapid 
concentration of farms,were essential conditions of the new 
method. 

But the speaker, of course, did not confine himself to 
recognising Greg’s arguments as being the most correct. 
Coming from the mouth of Greg, they were the reasoning of 
a Free Trader wlio was discussing English agriculture in 
general, and was trying to prove that the repeal of the 
Corn Laws would benefit the nation as a whole. After what 
we have said above it is evident that these were not the 
views of the speaker. 

• This was written in 1867.•• To explain the rise in rents, one 
must bear in mind the law established by the modern analysis of 
dllTereutial rent, namely, that a rise in rent is possible simultaneously 
with a reduction in the price 0 / corn. “When the English corn duties 
were abolished in 1846, Mie Englisii manufacturers believed that 
they had thereby turned tlie landowning aristocracy into paupers. 
Instead, they becan)e richer than ever. How did this occur? Very 
simply. In Uie first place, the farmers were now compelled by contract 
to invest £ 12 per acre annually instead of £ 8. And, secondly, the 
landlords, being strongly reproseiitcd in the Lower llou.se too, granted 
themselves a large governinent subsidy for drainage projects and 
other permanent improvements of their land. Since no total displace¬ 
ment of the poorest soil took place, but rather, at worst, it be¬ 
came employed for other purposes—and mostly only temporarily— 
rents rose in proportion to the increased investment of capital, and 
the landed aristocracy con.sequently was better off than ever before*' 
(Das Kapital, III, 2, 259).»^ 
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He explained that a reduction in the price of com, so 
glorified by the Free Traders, meant an inevitable reduction 
in wages, the cheapening of the commodity “labour” (more 
exactly: labour-power); that the drop in the price of corn 
would never be able to compensate the workers for the drop 
in wages, firstly, because with the drop in the price of corn 
it would be more difficult for the worker to save on the con¬ 
sumption of bread with a view to buying other articles; 
secondly, because the progress of industry cheapens articles 
of consumption, substituting spirits for beer, potatoes for 
bread, cotton for wool and linen, and, by all this, lowering 
the worker's standard of requirements and living. 

Thus we see that apparently the speaker establishes the 
elements of the problem just as Sismondi does: he too ad¬ 
mits that the ruination of the small farmers and the impov¬ 
erishment of the workers in industry and agriculture will 
be the inevitable consequences of Free Trade. It is here that 
our Narodniks, who are also distinguished for their inimi¬ 
table skill in “citing,” usually stop quoting “excerpts,” and 
with complete satisfaction declare that they fully “agree.” 
But these methods merely show that they do not un¬ 
derstand, firstly, the tremendous difference in the presentation 
of the problem, which we indicated above; secondly, they 
overlooked the fact that it is only here that the radical 
difference between the new theory and romanticism begins: 
the romanticist turns from the concrete problems of actual 
development to dreams, whereas the realist takes the 
established facts as his criterion in definitely solving the 
concrete problem. 

Pointing to the forthcoming improvement in the condi¬ 
tions of the workers the speaker went on to say: 

“Thereupon the economists will tell you: 

'“Well, we admit that competition among the workers, 
which will certainly not have diminished under Free Trade, 
will very soon bring wages into harmony with the low 
price of commodities. But, on the other hand, the low 
price of commodities will increase consumption, the larger 
consumption will require increased production, which 
will be followed by a larger demand for hands, and this 
larger demand for hands will bo followed by a rise in 
wages.’ 
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“The whole lino of argument amounts to this: Free Trade 
increases productive forces. If industry keeps growing, if 
wealth, if the productive power, if, in a word, productive 
capital increases the demand for labour, the price of labour, 
and consequently the rate of wages, rise also. The most 
favourable condition for the worker is the growth of capital. 
This must be admitted.* If capital remains stationary, in¬ 
dustry will not merely remain stationary but will decline, 
and in this case the worker will be the first victim. He goes 
to the wall before the capitalist. And in the ca.se where cap¬ 
ital keeps growing, in the circumstances which we have 
said are the best for the worker, what will be his lot? He will 
go to the wall just the .same....” And quoting data given by 
English economists the speaker went on to explain in detail 
how the concentration of capital increases the division of 
labour, which cheapens labour-power by substituting 
unskilled for .skilled labour, how the machines oust the 
workers, how big capital ruins the small industrialists and 
small rentiers and leads to the intensification of crises, 
which still further increase the number of unemployed. The 
conclusion he drew from his analysis was that Free Trade 
signifies nothing but freedom for the development of cap¬ 
ital. 

Thus, the speaker was able to find a criterion for the 
solution of the problem which at first sight seemed to lead 
to the hopeless dilemma that brought Sismondi to a halt: 
both Free Trade and its restraint equally lead to the ruin 
of the workers. The criterion is the development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces. It was immediately evident that the prob¬ 
lem was treated from the historical angle: instead of 
comparing capitalism with some abstract society as it 
should be (i.e., fundamentally with a utopia), the author 
compared it with the preceding stages of social economy, 
compared the different stages of capitalism as they succes¬ 
sively replaced one another, and established the fact that 
the productive forces of society develop thanks to the devel¬ 
opment of capitalism. By applying scientific criticism to 
the arguments of the Free Traders he was able to avoid th9 


Our italics. 
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mistake usually made by the romanticists who, denying that 
the arguments have any importance, “throw out the baby with 
the bath water”; he was able to pick out their sound kernel, 
i.e., the undoubted fact of enormous technical progress. Our 
Narodniks, with their characteristic wit, would, of course, 
have concluded that this author, who had so openly taken the 
side of big capital against the small producer, was an “apolo¬ 
gist of money power,” the more so that he was addressing 
continental Europe and applying the conclusions he drew from 
English life to bis own country, where at that time large- 
scale machine industry was only taking its lirsi timid steps. 
And yet, precisely this example (like a host of similar exam¬ 
ples from West-European history) could help them study 
the thing they arc not at all able to understand (perhaps 
they do not wish to do so?), namely, that to admit that big 
capital is progressive as compared with small production, 
is very, very far from being “apologetics.” 

It is sufficient to recall the above-quoted chapter from 
Sismondi and this speech to be convinced that the latter 
is superior both from the standpoint of theory and of hos¬ 
tility towards every kind of “apologetics.” The speaker de¬ 
scribed the contradictions that accompany the development 
of big capital much more exactly, fully, straightforwardly 
and frankly than the romanticists ever did. But he never 
descended to uttering a single sentimental phrase bewailing 
this development. He never uttered a word anywhere about 
a po.ssibility of “diversion from the path.” He under¬ 
stood that by means of such phrases people merely cover up 
the fact that they themselves are “diverting” from the 
problem reality confronts them with, i.e., a certain economic 
reality, a certain economic development and certain interests 
that spring from this development. 

The above-mentioned fully scientific criterion enabled 
him to solve this problem while remaining a consistent 
realist. 

“Do not imagine, gentlemen,” said the speaker, “that 
in criticising freedom of trade we have the least in¬ 
tention of defending the system of protection.” And he went 
on to point out that under the contemporary system of 
social economy both Free Trade and protection rested on 
the same basis, briefly referred to the “breaking-up” process 
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of the old economic life and of the old soini-patriarchal re¬ 
lationships in West-Eiiropean countries carried through by 
capitalism in England and on the Continent, and indicated 
the social fact that under certain conditions Free Trade 
hastens this “break-up.”* And he concluded witli the words: 
“It is in this sense alone, gentlemen, that 1 vote in favour of 
Free Trade. 


• This progressive significance of the repeal of the Corn Laws 
was also clearly indicated by the author of “Die Lage** even before 
the repeal took place (loc. cit., p. 179)*' and he specially stressed the 
influence it would have upon the consciousness of the producers. 
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WHY WAS THE NEW^ FACTORY LAW PASSED? 

On June 2, 1897, a new factory law was passed reducing 
working hours in mills and factories and establishing holi¬ 
days. The workers of St. Petersburg have long been waiting 
for this law, which the government promised in 1896, after 
the fright it received from the mass workers' strike in the 
spring of that year. This mass strike at the cotton-spinning 
and cotton-weaving mills was followed by others, and in 
all cases the workers demanded shorter working hours. 
The government took savage reprisals against the strikers; 
it arrested masses of workers right and left and exiled them 
without trial. It also tried, in its fright, to influence the 
workers by silly talk about the employers' Christian love 
for the workers (Minister Witte’s circular to the factory in¬ 
spectors issued in 1895-96). But the workers only jeered at 
this talk, and no amount of persecution could check the 
movement, in which tens and hundreds of thousands of 
workers were involved. It was then that the government 
realised that it would have to yield and concede to at least 
some of the workers’ demands. In addition to the lies and cant 
and savage persecution of strikers, the St. Petersburg workers 
received in answer to their strikes the government’s promise 
of a law to reduce working hours. This promise was an¬ 
nounced to the workers with unusual solemnity in special no- 
tices** from the Minister of Finance, which were posted up in 
the factories. The workers waited impatiently for the fulfil¬ 
ment of the promise, they expected the law to be promulgat¬ 
ed by April 19, 1897, and were already prepared to be¬ 
lieve that this government promise, like numerous other gov¬ 
ernment statements, was a gross lie. This time, however, 
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the govornmojit kept its promise, a law was i)r()iiiulgaled — 
but ivhat kind of a law wo shall see furMier on. But first 
we, must examine the circumstaiic(\s which prompted the 
government to keep its promise. 

Our government began to occupy itself with the problem 
of reducing working hours long before 18Ut). The problem 
was raised fifteen years ago: the St. Petersburg employers 
petitioned for a law of this kind as far back as 1883. Simi¬ 
lar petitions were made on several other occasions by other 
employers, too (notably the Polish), but they were all 
pigeon-holed, as w-ere a host of other ])rojecLs for improving 
the workers’ conditions. The Russian Government does not 
hurry to deal with such projects; they lie pigeon-holed for 
decades. i\ow’ when it comes to handing over several mil¬ 
lion rubles to loyal Russian landowners who “petition” 
for doles from the public funds, or to granting a subsidy 
or bonus to the “downtrodden” employers, then the Russian 
Government does hurry, and the wheels of the bureaucratic 
and ministerial machine begin to revolve at full speed, as 
though “greased” with “palm-oil.” When matters concern 
the workers, however, not only are draft laws pigeon-holed 
for years and decades (for example, the Einployei*s’ Liabil¬ 
ity Bill has been in the “drafting stage,” I think, for over 
ten years), but even laws already passed are not enforced, 
for the officials of His Imperial Majesty’s Government are 
loath to incommode Messrs, the Employers (for example, 
the law of 1886, which makes it incumbent upon employ¬ 
ers to provide hospitals for their workers, has in the vast 
majority of cases not been enforced to this day). The ques¬ 
tion is, what caused action on a long-standing issue to be 
taken so quickly on this occasion? Why was it settled at 
once, given priority over other measures and pushed through 
the Ministry and the Council of State? Why did it at once 
assume the form of a bill and become law? Obviously, there 
was some force that spurred on the officials, stirred them 
into action, broke down their stubborn reluctance to “pes¬ 
ter” our native employers with new demands. This force 
was the St. Petersburg workers and the huge strikes they 
conducted in 1895-96, which, thanks to the assistance 
the workers received from the Social-Democrats (through 
the League of Struggle), were accompanied by the presenta- 
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lion of dofinile domands to the government and hy the dis¬ 
tribution of socialist proclamations and leaflets among 
the workers. The government realised that no amount of 
police persecution would break the determination of the 
working masses, once they had become conscious of their 
ini.erests, had uniUnl for a struggle, and were led by the 
party of Social-Democrats, the champions of tlie workers’ 
cause. The government was forced to make concessions. Tlio 
workers compelled the government to pass the new factory 
law, they won it from their bitterest enemy, just as they 
did in the case of the law of June 3, 188(5, passed eleven years 
ago, on factory rules, fines, wage rates, etc. At that time 
the workers’si niggle was waged most vigorously in Moscow 
and Vladimir gubernias. It took the form of numerous 
strikes; then, too, the workers presented plain and precise 
demands to the government, and during the famous Morozov 
strike, conditions drawn up by the workers lliemselves were 
handl'd up to the inspector from the crowd. These conditions 
stated, for example, that the workers demanded a reduc¬ 
tion of fines. Ihe law of June 3, 188(5, passed soon after, 
was a direct answer to the workers’ demands and contained 
regulations governing fines.* 

And so it is today. In 1896, the workers demanded a re¬ 
duction of working hours, and backed their demands by 
huge strikes. The government I’.v now answering this dmnand 
by promulgating a law reducing working hours. At that time, 
in 1886, the workers’ revolts compelled the government to 
yield, and it tried to reduce its concessions to a minimum, 
to leave loopholes for the employers, to delay the introduction 
of the new regulations, to do the workers out of as many of 
their demands as possible. Today, in 1897, the government 
is in the same way yielding only to the workers’ revolts, 
and in the same way is trying by all the means in ils power 
to reduce the concessions to the workers, to haggle^ to do 
them out of an hour or two, even to lengthen working hours 
as compared with those proposed by the employers; it is 
trying to give the employers the benefit of a few more holi¬ 
days by not making them compulsory; it is trying to delay 


* See pampldct Explanation of the Law on Fines. (In the present 
volume, p. 29,— Ed.) 

10-86U5 
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the ixitTOcluction of the new system by postponing the op¬ 
eration of the principal regulations, pending future instruc¬ 
tions by the ministers. Thus the Jaws of June 3, 1886, and 
of June 2, 1897—which are the principal factory acts 
in Russia—are both forced concessions, won by the Russian 
workers from the police government. Both show how the 
Russian Government treats the most legitimate demands of 
the workers. 


II 

WHAT SHOULD BK CONSIDRRED WORKING TIME? 

Let us examine in detail the law of June 2, 1897.* As 
we have said, the new law, fimtly, limits the working day 
for all workers, and, secondly, establishes compulsory rest- 
days on Sundays and holidays. Before laying down rules 
about the amount of working time the law must first de¬ 
fine what is meant by working time. The new law lays down 
the following rule: “Working time, or the number of work¬ 
ing hours per day, shall in the case of every worker bo 
deemed to be the time during which, according to the labour 
contract, he is obliged to be on the premises of the estab¬ 
lishment and at the disposal of the manager for the per¬ 
formance of work.” Hence, all the time that the worker 
spends at the factory, either according to schedule or at 
the manager's demand, is to be considered as working time. 

Whether the worker, during this time, is engaged at his 
actual or customary work, or whether the manager orders 
him to do some other job, or even to just wait, makes no 
difference: all the time the w'orker spends at the factory 
must be considered as working time. For example, in some 
factories, after the bell goes on Saturdays, the workers re¬ 
main to clean the machines. According to the law, time spent 
on cleaning machines is also to be regarded as part of 
vrorking time. Comseguently, if an employer does not pay 
the worker for cleaning machines, it means that be is mak¬ 
ing gratuitous use of the hired worker's working time. Hence, 
if an employer who has hired a worker at piece rates com¬ 
pels him to wait, or to do some other job without special 


It comes into force in November 1898. 
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pay (every worker knows that this often happens), it means 
that the employer is making gratuitous use of the hired work¬ 
er's working time. The workers should remember this defini¬ 
tion of working time as laid down in the new law and, on the 
strength of it, resist every attempt on an employer’s part 
to make gratuitous use of labour-power. Naturally, such a 
definition of working time should follow logically from the 
labour contract: some workers may think this so obvious 
that it is not worth talking about. But the government, in 
its anxiety to serve the capitalists, deliberately obscures a 
great deal of what is obvious to every worker. So here too tlie 
government has tried to leave a little loophole for those 
gentlemen, the employers. The law defines working time as 
the time the worker is obliged under the labour contract to 
be in the factory. But what if the labour contract does not 
specify how many hours a day the worker is obliged to be in 
the factory? It often happens at engineering plants, for ex¬ 
ample, that all the contract between the w^orkers and the 
employer says is that the workers undertake to make a cer¬ 
tain article (a machine part, a certain number of bolts or 
nuts, etc.) at a certain price; but nothing is said about how 
much time the worker has to spend on the job. Is the 
new law about the number of working hours per day ap¬ 
plicable in such cases? Common sense, of course, would sug¬ 
gest that it is; after all, the worker is employed in the facto¬ 
ry—how can this not be considered working time? But the 
“common sense” of the capitalists, and of the government that 
supports them, is of a special brand. According to the let¬ 
ter of the clause we have quoted, the law on the reduction 
of working hours can easily be evaded in such cases. The 
employer may argue that in the contract he did not oblige 
the worker to be in the factory—and there you are. And 
since not every employer is so smart as to see this trick, 
the officials of the Ministry of Finance hastened to draw the 
attention of Russia’s merchants to this useful little loophole 
in the new law. The Ministry of Finance has long been 
issuing its own special sheet, Vestnik Finansov, Promy- 
shlennosti i TorgovW^ —one of those official periodicals 
which, besides publishing government decisions, do their 
best to magnify the achievements of the Russian capitalists 
and to extol the government’s solicitude for the pockets of 
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the l)ankoi*s» factory ownoi-s, merchants and landowners, un¬ 
der tile guise of solicitude for the people. Shortly after the 
new law was passed this sheet published an article on it 
(VestnUi fin an SUV, i\o. 26, 1897) exjilaiiiing its significance 
at length and arguing that it was precisely the government’s 
function to be concerned about the health of the workers. 
Well, it was in this article that the officials did their best 
to show the employers how to get round the new law. I’ll is 
article clearly explains that the new law cannot be applied 
in those cases where the labour contract says nothing about 
working time, for when a worker contracts to do a definite 
job ‘V/tf is not a hired worker, but a person who accepts an 
orders Thus, it is not very hard for an employer to dispense 
with the inconvenient law: all he has to do is to call the work¬ 
er a “person who accepts an order” and not a worker! Instead 
of stating that working time is deemed to be the time a 
worker is in the factory at Ihe disposal of the employer, 
I he law is deliberately worded more vaguely and sjieaks of 
the time during which the worker is obliged under contract 
to 1)0 in the faclory. One would think that this amounts to 
the same thing, but actually, here again they have not 
scrupled to resort to deliberate vagueness to the workers* 
detriment! 


Ill 

TO WHAT KXTENT DOES 
THE NEW LAW HEDUGE WORKING HOURS? 

The law of June 2, 1897, restricts working time on day- 
w'ork to Wy, hours. On Saturdays, and on the eve of 
holidays, it restricts it to 10 hours. Hence, the reduction of 
working hours under the new law is miserly. There are quite 
a number of workers—and in St. Petersburg they most 
likely form the majority—for whom this law will mean no 
reduction of working hours at all; rather the contrary, it 
threatens to lengthen them. The ordinary working day 
ill St. Petersburg factories is 10 to 10/4 hours. The leg¬ 
islative enactment of such excessive working hours clearly 
shows that this law' was an answer to the demands of workers at 
the St. Petersburg cotton-spinning and cotton-weaving mills. 
For these workers, the new law does perhaps mean a reduc- 
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tioii of working hours, since most of thorn workj'd 12 to 14 
hours a day. (VVe shall explain later why we say “perhaps.”) 
The law lays down a ten-hour day for artisans, and also for 
factories under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of War. 
The government, however, decid(‘d that factory workers 
migljt be made to work longer hours! liven I lie St . Peters¬ 
burg employers petitioned the government for a reduction 
of the working day to 11 houi’s! I'he government decided 
to throw ill an extra half-hour for the benefit of the Mos¬ 
cow employers, who compel their workers to keep going, 
iji two shifts, right round the clock, and whom the workers 
apparently have not yet taught a proper h^sson. The Rus¬ 
sian Government, which boasts of its solicitude for the 
workers’ welfare, has in fact proved to be as stingy 
as a petty huckster. It has proved to be more stingy than 
the employers themselves, who squeeze extra thousands out 
of the workers as a result of every extra half-hour of work. 
The workers can clearly see from this exam[)le that the gov¬ 
ernment not only protects the interests of the employers, 
but protects the interests of the worst of them, and that it is 
a far worse emmiy of the workers tlian the capitalist class. 
The St. Petersburg workers would have won shorter hours 
for themselves anil for all Russian workers had not the gov¬ 
ernment interfered. The united wojk(*rs had forced the em¬ 
ployers to yi(dd; lh(‘ St. Petersburg em])loyers were prepared 
to concede the workers’ demands: but the government for¬ 
bade the employers to yield, so as not to create a precedent 
for the workers. Then the majority of the St-. Petersburg 
em|)loyers realised that they would have to make concessions 
to the workers, and pet itioned the government to reduce tlie 
working day to 11 hours. But the government protects the 
interests of the employers of all Russia, and not only of 
St. Petersburg, and since there are employers in Holy Russia 
who are far more stingy than those of St, Petersburg, the 
government, in its desire to be “fair,” could not allow the 
St. Petersburg employers to rob the workers too little. The 
employers of St. Petersburg must not run too far ahead of 
those in the rest of Russia; and so the government adds a 
half-hour to the working day requested by the capitalists. 
Clearly, the work(?rs must draw three lessons from this 
conduct of the government: 
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First lesson: Russia’s advanced workers must do their 
utmost to draw the more backward workers into the move¬ 
ment. Unless the entire mass of Russian workers is en¬ 
listed in the struggle for the workers’ cause, the advanced 
workers of the capital cannot hope to win much, even if 
they force their employers to yield; for the government is 
so exceedingly “fair” that it does not allow the better em¬ 
ployers to make substantial concessions to the workers. Sec¬ 
ond lesson: the Russian Governinenl is a far worse enemy 
of the Russian workei*s than the Russian employers are, for 
the government not only protects the interests of tlie em¬ 
ployers, not only resorts, for this ])urpose, to brutal perse¬ 
cution of the workers, to arrests, deportations and the use of 
troops against unarmed workers, but what is more, protects 
the interests of the most stingy employers and resists any 
tendency of the bel ter employers to yield to the workers. 
Third lesson: in order to win themselves human working con¬ 
ditions and an eight-hour day, for which the workers are now 
striving all over the world, the Russian workers must rely 
on the strength of their own organisation alone and steadily 
win one concession after another from the government. The 
government is, as it were, bargaining with the workers, try¬ 
ing to see whether it can impose an extra half-hour or so. 
But the workers will show that they know how to stand up 
for their demands. The government is, as it were, testing 
the workers’ patience, to see whether it can get off with 
quite a cheap concession. But the workers wdll show that 
they have patience enough for a most stubborn struggle, 
since to them it is a fight for their lives, a fight to prevent 
the working people from being utterly downtrodden and 
oppressed. 


IV 

WHAT DOES THE LAW CONSIDER "NIGHT-TIME- 
FOR THE WORKERS? 

“Night-time shall mean the period between 9 p.m. and 5 
a.m. when one shift operates, and between 10 p.m. and 4 a.m. 
when two or more shifts operate.” So runs the new law. 
“Night” for the common people, who have to toil all their 
lives for others, and “night” for the fine folk, who live on the 
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labour of others, are, according to the “law,” two entirely 
dilTeront things. During the greater part of the year both in 
St. Petersburg and in Moscow it is still quite dark, still night 
at 4 a.in. But the Biissian law lays it down that the worker 
must adjust his whole life to the interests of capital; the 
worker must believe that day-time begins without fail af¬ 
ter four ill the morning, even if it may still be several hours 
before sunrise. And if the worker does not live in the facto¬ 
ry grounds, he has to get up at three o’clock, and even earli¬ 
er, in order to be at the factory at fourl For St. Petersburg 
oflicials the “day” begins at noon, or even at 1 p.m.; but then, 
officials arc a special type of people.... The workers* “day” 
only ends at ten at night, and if the streets are quite dark 
when he leaves the factory, he should not be disconcerted 
by this: he should remember and believe that the “day” has 
only just ended—for so the law decrees. Why not pass 
a la>v that makes the worker’s “day” begin when the factory 
whistle summons him to work, and end when that same 
whistle summons a new shift? That would be franker and 
fairer! In Switzerland they already have a law which de¬ 
fines what night-time is for the worker; but how can you 
expect the Swiss to be up to all the tricks devised by Rus¬ 
sian police oflicials? It appears that among these terrible 
Swiss a working man’s “night” is the same as that of other 
people, namely, from 8 p.m. to 5 (or 6) a.m. The only re¬ 
striction on “night-work” in the new law is that workers 
engaged even part of the night shall not work more 
than ten hours. That is all. The law does not prohibit 
night-work. In this respect, too, the law falls short of 
the petitions of the St. Petersburg employers, who four¬ 
teen years ago (in 1883) appealed for the prohibition of night- 
work for adults. Consequently, the St. Petersburg workers 
would have won more from the employers in this respect 
too, had not the government interfered in order to protect 
the interests of the most retrograde employers in Russia. 
The government would not listen to the employers of 
St. Petersburg, for it did not want to offend those in Moscow, 
most of whom compel their workers to work at night. As 
usual, the government tried to mask its subservience to the 
interests of the worst employers by deceptive talk and 
assurances. In an article explaining the new law, Vestnik 
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Finansor, published by the Ministry of Finance, stated 
that in oilier countries (France, for instance) night-work is 
forbidden. But, it declared, our law cannot do this. “It is 
not always possible to forbid establishininils to work a 
full twenly-four hours: a large number of industries, by 
th(*ir very nature, require continuous operation." 

This is obviously quite a lame excuse. We an* not dis¬ 
cussing special induslries which require continuous ojiera- 
tioii, but industries in general. Even uiid(*r the present law 
continuous operation is impossible when work is done in 
two shifts unless overlimo is worked, since day-work has 
been fixed at 11V 2 hours and night-work at 10 hours, or 
2 H 2 hours in all. That is why the new law makes special 
provision for industries in which continuous operation is neces¬ 
sary (lhr(»ugh special ministerial regulations, of which more 
anon). Consequently, there was absolutely nothing to make 
the prohiliition of night-work “impossible.” We have already 
said that the government wwild have us believe that it is 
concerned lor the workers’ health. Here is wdiat the Ministry 
of Finance says about night-work: “Night-work is undoubt¬ 
edly more fatiguing and unhealthy and, in general, less nat¬ 
ural than work by daylight; and it is more detrimental the 
longer and more systematic it is. It might seem that in view 
of the delrimental character of night-w-ork, it would be bet¬ 
ter to prohibit it for adult male workers too (just as it is 
I)roliibit(MJ for w'ormm and for adolescents of both sexes in 
some industries, and in the case of children everywhere). But 
there art^ no grounds for this even from the standpoint of 
the worker’s gein^ral welfare; moderate night-work is less 
detrimental to him than excessively long hours of day-work 
for the same pay.” You see how .skilful Russian Government 
officials are in throwing dust into the eyes of the people! 
Even their protection of the interests of the wmrst employ¬ 
ers is presented as solicitmie for the “worker’s welfare.” 
And how brazen is the justification invented by the Minis¬ 
try: “moderate night-work,” don’t you sec, “is less detri¬ 
mental than exce.ssively long hours of day-work for the same 
pay.” The Ministry wants to say that the worker is driven 
to work at night by low wages, so low that the 7i70/*Ac/* cannot 
get along williout working excessrively long hours. And .so, 
the Ministry, confident that this will always be so, that 
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the worker will never succeed in winning better wages, cyn¬ 
ically declares: since the worker lias to toil monstrously 
long hours to feed his family, is it not all the same to him 
whether he works the extra hours in the day time or at 
night? Of course, if the majority of the Hussian workers 
go on earning the same miserable wagi's as at present, want 
will drive them to work extra hours. But how insolent it 
is to justify the sanctioning of night-work on (he plea of 
the worker’s downtrodden condition! “The |>ay for the work 
will be the same”—that is Ihe main Ihing for the servitors 
of capital—“and wilh Ihe present level of wages, the worker 
cannot get along without working extra hours.” And Imreau- 
crats like these, who concoct kulak arguments in the inter¬ 
ests of the slirigy employei*s, have Ihe audacity to talk 
about the “si and point of Ihe worker’s general welfanj.” 
But ar(‘ they not too confi^lent in hoping that the worker will 
always bo so downtrodden, I hat he will always agree to 
I his “same pay,” that is, to the same b(‘ggarly remunera¬ 
tion for his labour? I^ow wages and long hours always go 
hand in hand; the one is impossible without the other. When 
pay is low, the worker is forced to work extra hours, and 
to work at night, in order to earn enough to live on. When 
working hours are excessively long, pay will always bo low, 
because when working long hours the worker produces less 
articles per hour and of far worse quality than in a short 
working day, and because tlie worker, crushed as he is by 
excessive toil, will always remain downtrodd(Ui and powerless 
under the yoke of capital. Consequently, when the Ministry, 
which serves the Hussian factory owners, proposes lo preserve 
the present preposterously low wages of the Russian workers, 
and at the same time talks about the “workers’ wed fare,” it 
shows as clearly as clear can be that its phrases are sheer 
cant and lies. 

Y 

HOW DOKS THE MINISTRY OF FTNANC:E 
TRY TO PROVE TifAT TO RESTRICT OVERTIME 

WOHLD RE "UNFAJir TO THE WORKER? 

We have referred to the new law as a law to reduce the 
working day. We have said that it restricts the working 
day to Ufa hours (10 hours in the case of night-work). But 
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actually this is not so, it is far worse. All the restrictions 
provided for in the law relate only to ordinary, normal, 
r(?gular work, hut not to overtime. Consequently, the employ¬ 
er’s “right” to compel the workers to work any number of 
hours, even twenty-four at a stretch, is not restricted at 
all. Here is what tluj law says about overtime: “Overtime 
shall mean work performed by the worker in an industrial 
establishment during hours other I ban those in which he is 
obliged to work by factory rules. Overtime shall be per¬ 
mitted only by special agreement b(‘tween the manager of 
the industrial establishment and the worker. The labour 
contract may contain stipulations only as regards such over¬ 
time work as is necessitated by the technical conditions of 
the industry.” This is a highly important clause of the new 
law, and its edge is directed entirely against the workers, 
leaving the employer a free hand. Hitherto overtime has 
been regulated by custom; there has been no mention of it 
in any law. Now the government has legalised overtime. 
The stipulation in the law that such work shall require a 
“special agreement” between worker and employer is just 
an empty and utterly meaningless phrase. All work is done 
“by agreement” between the workers and the employers. The 
workers are not s(?rfs (although many a Russian official would 
like nothing better than to turn them into such); they work 
for hire, that is, by agreement. There was no point in stipu¬ 
lating that overtime shall be done by agreement. The gov¬ 
ernment inserted that meaningless phrase into the law in 
order to create the impression that it wants to restrict over¬ 
time. As a matter of fact the law does not restrict it at all. 
Formerly the master used to .say to the work(‘r: “If you want 
to work overtime, ail right; if not, here’s your discharge!”— 
and now he will say the same. Only formerly it was done 
by custom; now it will be done with the sanction of the law. 
Formerly, an employer who dismissed a worker for re¬ 
fusing to work overtime could not claim the support of tho 
law; now Iho law directly suggests to him how ho can oppress 
the worker. Instead of restricting overtime, this clause of 
the law may easily render it more prevalent. The law even 
permits the employer to include the demand for overtime 
in the contract when “it is necessitated by the technical 
conditions of the industry.” This reservation will cause no 
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inconvenience to the employer at all. How is one to decide 
which work is “necessitated by the technical conditions of 
the industry,” and which is not? Who will investigate it? 
If an employer states that the job he has given a worker to 
do out of hours is “necessitated by the technical conditions 
of the industry,” how can he be refuted? Nobody will in¬ 
vestigate it, nobody will check the employer’s statement. 
The law has only strengthened the arbitrary powers of the 
employers by suggesting to them a particularly relialde 
wmy of oppressing the workers. 

Now, all the employer has to do is to stipulate in the 
contract tliat the worker has no right to refuse to work over¬ 
time when “necessitated by the technical conditions of the 
industry,” and the trick is done! Lot the worker decline to 
work overtime—he will simply be discharged. And where 
(thinks the employer) will you find a worker who will attempt 
to prove that the w^ork was not “necessitated by the technical 
conditions of the industry”! The very idea of a worker making 
such a complaint is ridiculous. Needless to say, there will 
never be any such complaints, and they would be useless if 
they WTre made. The government has therefore quite legally 
endowed the employers with arbitrary powers as regards 
overtime. How eager the Ministry of Finance is in its haste 
to serve the employers an<l to teach them how to make the 
widest use of overtime under Ihe protection of the new legis¬ 
lation is very clearly shown by Ihe following argument in 
Veslnik Finansov\ “Overtime is also necessary in the case of 
rush ord(?rs, which the employers cannot possibly foresee* 
in industries operating for definite and brief seasons, if the 
owner of the establishment finds it impossible or difficult to 
increase the number of workers.” 

You see how skilfully the law is “interpreted” by the 
zealous lackeys of the employers installed in the Ministry 
of Finance! The law only speaks of overtime necessitated 
by technical conditions, but the Ministry of Finance hastens 
to consider as “necessitated” overtime due to “unforeseen” (?!) 

♦ The old song! Every year Russian factories—especially those 
in the central regions—receive rush orders for the Nizhni-Novgorod 
Fair; and every year they solemnly assure all the simpletons wlio 
believe them, or who pretend to believe them, that they were unable 
to foresee this!... 
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orders, and oveji when the employer finds it “difficult” 
to increase the mini her of workers! Why, that is simply mak¬ 
ing fools of the workers! Any astute employer can always 
say that he finds it “diflicuit.” Jncreasing the number of 
workers means hiring others, whicli means reducing the num¬ 
ber of uiiem|)loyeil hanging round the factory gate, means 
lessening competition among workers, making them more 
exacting in tlieir demands and, perhaps, having to agree to 
pay higher wage's. It goes withoul. saying that tliere is not 
an employer who would not consider this to be “diflicult” 
for him. With such arbitrary powers for the employers 
to demand overtinn*, the law on the reduction of the working 
day is robbed of all value. There will be no reduction at all 
for va.st numbers of workers, since they will continue to woi‘k 
15 to 18 hours a day and more, remaining at the factory at 
night to do overtiine. The absurdity of a law to reduce the 
working day which does not forbid (or at lc*ast restrict) ovit- 
tirne is so obvious that in all the pn'liminary drafts of the law 
it was proposed to restrict overtime. As far back as 1888, 
the St. Petersburg employers (the employers themselves!) peti¬ 
tioned to have ov(‘rtiine restricted to one hour a day. The 
government, scared by the St. Petersburg strikes of 1895-i)f), 
imnu'diately appointed a commission to draft a bill to ri.'duce 
working hours: this commission also recommended that over- 
time be restricted, namely, to 120 hours a year.* By reject¬ 
ing every proposal to restrict overtime in any degree what¬ 
soever, the governraemt definitely set out to protect the 
interests of the worst of the emjiloyers, openly legalised 
llie complete subjection of the workers, and made it quite 
clear that it intended to leave everything as it w^as before 
and to make shift w-ilh meaningless phrases. In its anxiety 
to serve the interests of the employers, the Ministry of 
Finance wont so far fis to try to prove that any restriction 
of overtime would be “unfair to the worker himself.” Here 
are its arguments, which should give every worker food for 
thought. “To deprive the worker of the right to work at the 
factory more than a fixed number of hours a day would bo 


* Even tlic Ministry of Finance itself, in its interpretation of 
the new law, w'as obliged to admit that “the sanctioning ofoverliiue 
seems to be inappropriate” {Vestnik Fitiansov), 
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difficult in j)racl ice” (Why? Because Uie faclory inspectors are 
very remiss in the performance of their duties, fearing noth¬ 
ing so much as to olTend the employei’s? Or because so long 
as the Russian worker has no rights and is inarticulate, it 
will be difficult to carry out any reforms for his benefit? The 
Ministry of Finance has unwittingly let the cat out of the 
bag: indeed, as long as the Russian workers, like the Russian 
people in general, stand disfranchised in face of a police 
government, as long as they have no political rights, no 
reforms can be eiTective)... “and would be unfair to the work¬ 
ers: a man should not be punished for seeking the means 
of siil;)sist(*nce, for occasionally exerting his strength oven 
above the limit beyond which his work may prove detrimen¬ 
tal to his health.” See how humane and philanthropic the 
Russian (joveriiment is! Bow in gratitude, Russian workers! 
The government is so merciful, that it “does not rob” you of 
the “right” to work 18 hours a day, even 24 if you like. The 
government is so fair that it does not want to punish you 
when the employer forces you to overstrain yourself at the 
job! In all other (*<uintri(\s, it is the employer, not the worker, 
who is punished if work is done at the factory over and above 
Ibo regular hours. Our officials have forgotten that. Indeetl, 
how could Russian officials take the risk of punishing Ihe em¬ 
ployers! Perish the thought! We shall soon see that the em¬ 
ployers will not be punished even if they break every clause of 
this new law. In all other countries, the workers, in their 
“search for the means of subsistence,” have the right to 
organise unions, mutual benefit societies, to openly resist 
the employer, to present their demands to liim, to conduct 
strikes. In our country this is not allowed. On the other 
hand, however, our workers have been granted Ihe “right” 
to work any number of “extra” hours a day. Why did these 
humane officials forget to add that our fair government 
“does not rob” the Russian worker of the “right” to be sent 
to prison without trial, or to be beaten up by any police 
baslii-bazouk for every attempt to protect himself from the 
oppression of the capitalists? 
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VI 

WHAT POWERS DOES THE NEW LAW GRANT 
THE MINISTERS? 

We have already shown that on the most essential points 
the new law has not laid down any obligatory, hard and fast 
rules. The governm(»nl has preferred to grant the fullest 
possible powders to the administration (namely, the ministers) 
to establish all sorts of rules and privileges in the interests 
of employers, to hamper the application of the new law, etc. 
The powers granted to the ministers by the new law are ex¬ 
tremely broad and extensive. The ministers (namely, the 
Minister of Finance or the Minister of Railways, etc., in 
concurrence with theMinister of Internal Affairs) are “empow¬ 
ered” to issue detailed regulations governing the application 
of the new law. A host of questions relating to all the clauses 
of the new law in all and sundry respects are lc‘ft entirely to 
the discretion of the ministers. The powers of the ministers 
are so vast that they are virtually the sole executors of the 
new law; if they want to, they can issue regulations which 
will really enforce it; or, if they want to, they can act so 
that the law will bo scarcely enforced at all. And, indeed, 
see what regulations the ministers arc empowered to issue 
“in pursuance of the present law” (that is the way the law puts 
it. We have already seen how smart the Ministry of Finance 
can be when acting “in pursuance” of the law~it will act in 
such a way that the workers, in its opinion, will only have to 
be thankful that the government does not punish them for 
working too much and does not “deprive them of the right” 
to work even 24 hours a day). We would enumerate all the 
various categories of these regulations if that were possible; 
but the fact is that, in addition to the questions enumerated 
in the law which are to be settled by the ministerial regu¬ 
lations, the law also empowwsthem to issue other regulations 
without any restriction. The ministers may issue regulations 
governing w^orking hours, lliat is to say, it is not enough to 
have a law governing working hours; there are to be minis¬ 
terial regulations for the same thing. The ministers may 
issue regulations concerning shifts; but, of course, they may 
also not, so as not to inconvenience the employers. The 
ministers have been empowered to issue regulations govern- 
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ing the number of shifts a day, meal times, etc. That is 
what the law says: ct cetera (and so forth); in other words, 
the ministers are empowered to issue any regulations they 
like. If they don’t like, there will be no regulations on meal 
times at all, and the employers will go on oppressing the 
workers as they do now, not allowing them to go home for 
dinner, and not allowing mothers to go home to feed their 
children. It is left to the ministers to issue regulations gov¬ 
erning overtime, namely, indicating when it shall bo 
permitted, how frequently, and what record shall be kept. 
Consequently, here the ministers have a perfectly free hand. 
They may even alter the requirements of the law, that is, 
they may strengthen or mitigate them (the law deliberately 
stipulates the right of the ministers to mitigate the require¬ 
ments of the new law in respect of the employers) in three 
cases; firstly, ‘*when same is deemed necessary owing to the 
character of the industry (continuity and so forth),” Tliis 
“and so forth” is also in the law, thus enabling the minis¬ 
ters to plead any “character of the industry” they like. 
Secondly, “owing to the nature of the work (tending of 
boilers or transmission belts, current and emergency repairs, 
and so forth).” Here wo have “and so forth” again! Thirdly, 
“and in other important and exceptional cases.” Further, 
the ministers may determine which indiisiries are particular¬ 
ly detrimental to the health of the workers (or they may 
not: the law does not compel, but only aiilhcrises them to 
do so... although they had that aiilliority before, but never 
wanted to exercise it!) and to issue special regulations for 
these industries. The workers now see why wo said that 
it is impossible to enumerate the questions left to be set¬ 
tled by the ministers: the law is strewn with “et ceteras” and 
“and so forths.” Russian laws in general may be divided into 
two categories: those which grant some rights to the workers 
and the common people generally, and others which pro¬ 
hibit something, or allow officials to prohibit it. In the 
laws of the first category, even the most trivial rights of the 
workers are enumerated with the utmost precision (even, for 
example, the worker's right to absent himself from work 
with good cause) and not the least departure is permitted on 
pain of the severest penalties. In these laws you will not find 
a single “et cetera” or “and so forth.” In the laws of the second 




calojjory, only goiicral prohibitions are invariably indicated, 
iritliout any precise enumeration^ so that the management may 
prohibit anything it likes; in those laws you will always 
lind small but very important additions: “et cetera,”“and so 
forth.” Th ese littio phrases are striking testimony of the 
almighty power exercised by Russian officials over the peo¬ 
ple, and of the latter’s utter rightlessness in regard to tlumi; 
of the senseless and savage characler of the abominable bu¬ 
reaucracy and red tape in which every institution of the 
imperial Russian Government issteej>ed through and Ihroiigh. 
Any law which may be of the slightest benefit is in¬ 
variably so wrapped up in red tape that its enforcement is 
endlessiy delayed. More, the enforcement of the law is left 
to the complete discretion of the officials, who, as everybody 
knows, are ready heart and soul to “serve” any inoiK'ybag, 
and to play every possible dirty trick on the common people. 
'I’he ministers, be it remembered, are only empowered lo 
issue all these regulations “in pursuance of the present law”; 
that is, they may issm^ them or they may not. The law does 
not bind them to anything. The law does not fix any dale: 
they may issue the regulations now, or they may do so 
in ten years' time. Naturally, the few rules enumerated in 
the law lose all meaningand importance: they are empty words 
that merely conceal the government’s desire to frustrate the 
law in its practical application. Vast j)owers are granted to 
our ministers by practically every law affecting the life of 
the workers. And wcj understand perh^ctly why the govern- 
irieiit does so: it wants to be of the greatest possible service 
to the employers. After all, it is much easier for an employer 
to inllueiice the official responsible for enforcing the law, 
than to influence the passage of the law itself. Everybody 
knows liow easily our capitalist magnates gain access to the 
drawing-rooms of Messrs, the Ministers and there engage in 
pleasant conversations, how hospitably they entertain each 
other at dinners, what gracious little presents to the tune 
of tens and hundreds of thousands of rubles are made to 
the corrupt officials of the Imperial Government (either 
directly, in the shape of bribes, or indirectly, in the shape 
of shares to company “founders,” or of honorary and lucra¬ 
tive posts in these companies). Consequently, the broader 
the rights the new law confers on the officials in respect of 
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ils cnforcemeut, Ihe more advantageous it is both for the 
oflicials and for the factory owners: the advantage to the 
officials is that they can grab more, and to the factory 
owners that they can more easily secure privileges and exemp¬ 
tions. In illustration, let us remind the workers of two 
cases which show what these ministerial regulations issued 
“/n pursuance of the law” lead to in practice. The law of 
June 3, 1886, laid it down that the fines money belongs to 
the workers and must be expended on their needs. The min¬ 
ister “pursued” this law in such a way that in Si. Peters¬ 
burg, for instance, it was not enforc(‘d for ten years, and 
when at last it began to be enforced, the whole matter was 
put into the hands of the employer, whom Ihe worker has to 
beg for his money as though it were a dole. Second exam])le: 
this same law (of June 3, 1886) lays it down that wages must 
be paid not less than twice a month; but the minister “pur¬ 
sued” Ihe law in such a way as to give the employers the 
right to withhold the wages of a new worker for six weeks. 
Every worker now clearly understands why this time, too, the 
ministers have been empowered to “pursue” the law. The 
employers also understand this perfectly, and they have 
already set their machinery going. VVe have seen that the 
ministers are “empowered” to issue regulations on overtime. 
The employers have already begun to bring pressure to bear 
on the .government to induce it not to restrict overtime. 
Moshovskiye Vedonwsti, a newspaper which always zealous¬ 
ly defends the interests of the worst em})loyers, persis¬ 
tently eggs on the government to the most savage and bru¬ 
tal actions, and enjoys such immense influence “in high 
spheres” (that is, among the higher officials, ministers, etc.), 
has now launched a regular campaign against the imposi¬ 
tion of restrictions on overtime. The employers have thou¬ 
sands of ways of exerting pressure on the government: they 
have their societies and associations; employers are members 
of numerous government commissions and boards (for 
c^\ample, the Factory Boards), they have personal access to 
ministers; they may wril(! as much as they like in the press 
about their wishes and demands, and the press has tremen¬ 
dous influence in our times. As to the workers, they have 
no legal moans of exerting pressure on the government. 
There is only one thing the workers can do, and that is to 
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join forces, to spread the consciousness of their interests 
as members of one class among all the workers, and to put 
up united resistance to the government and the employers. 
Every worker can now see that the enforcement of the new 
law will depend entirely on \Vho exerts strongest pressure 
on the government, the employers or the workers. It was 
only by struggle, by a conscious and staunch struggle, that 
the workers secured the passage of this law. Only by struggle 
will they be able to secure the actual enforcement of the law, 
and its enforcement in the interests of the workers. Without 
a stubborn struggle, without the staunch resistance of the 
united workers to every claim the employers make, the new 
law will remain a scrap of paper, one of those false and pre¬ 
tentious signboards with which our government tries to em¬ 
bellish the utterly rotten edifice of police tyranny and the 
rightless and oppressed state of the workers. 

VII 

now OUH “CniUSTJAN” GOVERNMENT 

CURTAILS THE WORKERS’ HOLIDAYS 

Besides regulations on working hours, the new law also 
C(»ntains a regulation concerning compulsory rest-days for 
factory workers on Sundays and holidays. The grovelling 
hacks, of whom there are so many among our Russian news¬ 
papermen and journalists, have hastened to mark this reg¬ 
ulation by lauding our government and its humaneness to 
the skies. We shall presently see that actually this humane 
law tends to curtail holidays for the workers. But first let 
us examine the general regulations concerning Sunday and 
holiday rest. First of all, it should be noted that the 
St. Petersburg employers petitioned for the establishment of 
legal rest-days on Sundays and holidays fourteen years ago 
(in 1883). In other words, here too, the Russian Government 
only delayed, postponed and resisted reform as long as it 
was possible. According to the law, the list of holidays on 
which work is forbidden explicitly includes all Sundays 
and fourteen other holidays, of which we shall speak at 
greater length later. The law does not absolutely forbid 
work on holidays, but permits it on Ihc following concli- 
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tions: firstly, “mutual agreement” between the employer and 
the workers is required; secondly, work on a holiday is 
permitted, provided it is “compensated by a week-day”; 
thirdly, the agreement to replace the holiday by a week-day 
must be immediately reported to the factory inspector. 
Hence, under the law, work on holidays must on no account 
be allowed to reduce the number of rest-days, for the employ¬ 
er is obliged to compensate the workers for working on a 
holiday by giving them a free week-day. The workers must 
always bear this in mind, and also the fact that the law 
demands the mutual consent of the employer and the work¬ 
ers for such an arrangement. In other words, the workers 
may always quite legally refuse to agree to such an arrange¬ 
ment, and the employer has tw right to compel them to do 
so. In practice, of course, the employer will be able to extort 
the workers’ consent in the following way: he will ask the 
workers one by one to agree, and each worker will be afraid 
to refuse, for fear of being discharged. In doing this, the 
employers will of course be acting illegally, for the law 
demands the consent of the workers^ that is, of all the workers 
jointly. But how can all the workers in one factory (and 
there are sometimes hundreds and oven thousands of them, 
working in many different places) make their common con¬ 
sent known? The law does not say how, and here again it 
has placed in the hands of the employers another means of 
oppressing the workers. The workers have only one way 
of preventing such oppression: in every such case they must 
demand the election of workers’ deputies to convey the gener¬ 
al decision of all the workers to the employer. The workers 
can base this demand on the law, for the latter speaks of 
the consent of all the workers, and all the workers cannot 
speak to the employer at once. This system of electing work¬ 
ers’ deputies will, in general, be very beneficial to the 
workers, and will be useful for all kinds of other negotiations 
with the employers and the office, inasmuch as it is very 
difficult, and often quite impossible, for the individual 
worker to present his demands, claims, etc. Further, as 
regards workers of “non-Orthodox persuasion,” the law “per¬ 
mits” that days which are not celebrated by their Church 
may not be included in the list of holidays. But then there 
are other holidays which are celebrated by Catholics, and 
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not by Orthodox people. The U\\\ says nothing about this 
and, lluTclore, makes an attempt to discriminate somewhat 
against non-Ortliodox workers, l^ven more marked is the 
discrimination against non-Christiafi workers: for tlumi the 
law “permits*' other days in the week instead, of Sunday to 
be included in Ihe list of holidays. Only “permits”! Our 
Christian government so savagely persecutes persons who 
do not profess the ruling religion that very likely this too 
is an attempt to oppress non-Christians by making the law 
vague. The law is indeed very ohscure on this point. It should 
1)(» interpreted as meaning that one day in llie week must bo 
a compulsory rest-day, and that all that is permitted is the 
substitution of some other day for Sunday. But the “ruling” 
religion only grants privileges to the “rulers”; as for the 
working man, it will never miss an opportunity to invent 
some sort of a trap for him. l^d. us see icliich holidays Iho 
law says must he included in the list. It is all very well talk¬ 
ing about establishing Sunday and holitlay rest; but even 
before this the workers did not as a rule, in the majority 
of cases, work either on Sundays or on holidays. Tlic law, 
after all, may fix the rest-days in such a way that the total 
number of compulsory holidays may prove to be far fewer 
than the number of customary holidays. This is exactly ivhat 
our Christian government has done in the new law. It has estab¬ 
lished Of)holi(lays in Ihe year: 52 Sundays, 8 fixed holid^ays 
(January 1 and (5, March 25, August 6 and 15, September 8, 
and December 25 and 20) and 0 movable holidays (Friday 
and Saturday in Passion Week, Easter Monday and Tuesday, 
Ascension Day and Descent of the Holy Ghost). But how many 
ewANfowflry holidays a year have there been in onr factories 
till now? We have precise information on this score for Moscow 
and Smolensk gubernias, and that only for a few factories. 
But as the difference between the factories, and even be¬ 
tween the two gubernias, is very small, this information is 
quite sufficient to enable us to form an opinion about the 
real value of the new law. In Moscow Gubernia, figures were 
collected for 47 large factories, employing a total of over 
20,000 workers. It was found that in hand-operated factories, 
ihe number of holidays per year is 97, and in the machino- 
operaLed factories the niiinher is 98. The lowest number 
holidays per year is 78. These 78 holidays are celebrated at 
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all the investigal(id factories without exception. In Smolensk 
(iuhernia, the inform a ti on relates to 15 factories, employing 
a total of about 5,000 to 0,000 workers. The average number 
of holidays per year is 80, or nearly as many as in Moscow 
(iubernia. The lowest number of holidays was found at one 
of the factories, where it was 75. Corresponding to this num¬ 
ber of holidays per year, which is customary for Russian 
factories, is the number of holidays established for factories 
under the jurisdiction of the War Ministry, where 88 an¬ 
nual holidays are the rule. The laws of our country recognise 
practically the same number of days for civil servants as non¬ 
working (87 a year). Consequent ly, each year the workers had 
the same number of customary holidays as other citizens. 
]n its solicitude for the workers’ health, our “(Christian gov¬ 
ernment” cut out a fourth of these customary holidays, 
22 in all, leaving only 06 compulsory holidays. Let us enu¬ 
merate the customary holidays cut out by the government 
in t he new law. Of the fixed holidays the following have been 
cutout: February 2—Candlemas; May 9—St Nicholas’ day; 
June 29—St Peter’s day; July 8 the Feast of Our Lady of Ka¬ 
zan; July 20—St Elijah’s day; August 29—St John the Bap¬ 
tist’s day; September 14—the Feast of the Holy Cross; 
Oct ober 1 — the Feast of the Int ercession (even this holiday 
the government deemed superfluous and non-compulsory. 
We may be certain that not a single employer will be 
found who will dare compel his employees to work on that 
day. Here again tJie government is j)rotecting the interests 
ami mean practices of the worst employers); November 
21—Pr(\sentation of the Blessed Virgin, ami December 6—St 
Nicholas’ day. Thus, 10 fixed holidays have been cut out.* 
Further, of the movable holidays, the followijig have been 
cut out; Shrove Saturday and Wednesday of the last week 
of Lent, i.e., two holidays. In all, therefore, 12 holidays 
have been cut out from the minimum hitherto allowed the 
workers as rest-days according to prevailing custom. Our 
government is so fond of calling itself a “Christian” govern- 


♦ We have enumerated only the holidays tliat have been observed 
by all factories till now. There are many other holidays that have 
been observed by \\\e overwhelming maiority of factories, for example. 
pre-Lent days, Shrove Friday; Thursday,' Friday and Saturday ol 
Easter week, and many others. 
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merit; when addressing the workers, Uic ministers and other 
officials sweelen their speeches with phrases about the 
“(Christian Jove” and “Christian sentiments” of the employers 
and of the government towards the workers, etc. But as 
soon as action takes the place of phrases, all this hypocritical 
and canting talk is sent to blazes, and the government be¬ 
comes a huckster trying to extort something from the workers 
wherever possible. The employers themselves, that is, the 
best of them, Jong long ago petitioned for the establishment 
of legal rest-days on Sundays and holidays. After fifteen 
y(*ars of procrastination, the government has at last passed 
a law establishing compulsory rest on Sundays and holidays, 
but while making this concession to the workers it docs not 
miss the opportunity of injuring them by cutting out one- 
fourth of the customary holidays from the list of those that are 
compulsory. Thus, the government is behaving like a real 
usurer: while making om? concession, it does its best to make 
up for it by some other extortion. With such a law, it may 
very easily liappen that at some of the factories the employers 
will try to reduce the number of workers’ rest-days and com¬ 
pel the workers to w^ork on holidays which have hitherto 
been kept but which the law has not included in the compul¬ 
sory list of holidays. To prevent their conditions from being 
worsened, the workers must, in this respect too, always be 
ready to resist every attempt to reduce the number of hol¬ 
idays. The law only specifies the compulsory holidays; 
but the workers have the right to demand others as well. 
Only they must see to it that all the holidays are stipulated 
in the rules of the factory and should place no trust in 
verbal promises. The workers can be sure of not being 
compelled to work on a holiday only when that holiday 
has been included in the factory rules. Just as in the 
case of holidays, so in the case of half-holidays, the law 
attempts to leave matters where they were before, and 
even in some respects to w^orsen them. The law provides for 
only one half-holiday—Christmas eve: on that day work must 
cease not later than noon. This has been the case until now 
at the majority of factories, and if any factory did not release 
the workers at noon on Christmas eve, in most cases it allowed 
them a half-holiday on the eve of some other big holiday. 
Generally speaking, one half-holiday in the year has hitherto 
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boenthe rule at the majority of the factories. Further, the new 
law says that on Saturdays and the eve of holidays the working 
day is limited to ten hours, that is, 1/i hours less than the 
ordinary working day. Here, too, the law has not improved 
the workers* conditions, and, if anything, has worsened 
them: hitherto, at nearly all the factories, work on Saturday 
ceased earlier than usual. One investigator, who has col¬ 
lected a great deal of information on this subject and who is 
generally well acquainted with factory life, states that it 
may be safely concluded that, on the average, work on Sat¬ 
urdays ceases two hours before the usual time. Consequently, 
here, too, the law did not miss the opportunity, while con¬ 
verting a customary rest period into a compulsory one, to 
extort from the workers at least one half-hour as compen¬ 
sation for this concession. One half-hour a week amounts 
to 23 hours a year (counting 4(5 working weeks), that is, two 
days extra work for the employer’s benefit.... Not a bad pres¬ 
ent for our poor, indigent employers! Wo may be quite sure 
that these knights of the moneybag will not hesitate lo ac¬ 
cept this present and will do their best to compensate them¬ 
selves in this way for the “sacrifices” deinamled of them by 
the new law (as they are fond of putting it), and, therefore, 
in this respect too, the workers must rely only on them¬ 
selves, on the strength of their organisation. Without a stub¬ 
born struggle, the working class, in this respect too, will 
fail to achieve any improvement in their condition, notwith¬ 
standing the new law. 


VITI 

now IS THE OBSERVANCE 
OF THE NEW LAW GUARANTEED? 

How is the observance of laws guaranteed in general? 
Firstly, by supervision over the observance, and secondly, 
by punishment of infringements, of the law. Let us see 
how matters stand with regard to the new factory 
law. Supervision over the observance of laws has been en¬ 
trusted to the factory inspectors. Hitherto, the regulations 
governing factory supervision issued in 188(5 have not been 
extended to the whole of Russia by far, but only to a few 
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g:nberiiias, llie most highly induslrialisod ones. Tlic c.\l(ni- 
sion of Iho area of faclory supervision has always followed 
the extension of the area of the working-class movement and 
of workers’ strikes. On the very dale that the law to reduce 
the working hours was promulgated (that is, June 2, 1807), 
another law was issued extending factory supervisi(»n to 
the whole of nnssia and to the entire Kingdom of Poland. 
This ext(*nsion of the factory regulations to the wlioJe (»f 
Russia and t lie inslitution of Factory Inspect ion is, of course, 
a step forward. The workers will take advantage of this 
to inform a larger nuinher of their comrad(‘S about their 
conditions, about the labour laws, al)oul> the altitude of 
the governineiiL and its oflicials towards the workers, etc. 
I'he application of the sann? rules that govern the advanced 
workers («»f St. Petersburg, Moscow, Vladimir and other gu¬ 
bernias) to all facl(»ry workers in Russia will, of course, also 
help the working class movement to spread more ra])idly 
to all Russian workers. As to how h\v effectivciy Ww faclory 
inspectors supervise the observance of the law, we shall 
not go into tJiis in detail. A separate pamphlet shoubl be 
written on this subject (it is so wu’de), and perhaps w(i shall 
find some other opportunity to discuss the quest ion of Fac¬ 
tory Inspection with the workers. Let us only briefly re¬ 
mark that so few' factory inspectors arc appointed in Russia 
that they are very rarely to he seen at the factories. The 
factory inspectors are completely under the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Finance, which lunis them into sc'rvitors of 
the employers, compels them to report strikes and unrest 
to tlie ])olice, to prosecute workers for leaving tlie factory 
(^ven when the employer himself does not prosecute them; 
in a w'ord, it turns them, in a manner of speaking, into police 
officials, into factory police. Tlie employer lias thousands 
of ways of exerting influence on the factory inspectors and 
of forcing them to do w'hat he wants. The workers, however, 
have no means of influencing the factory inspectors, ami 
cannot have such means as long as the workers do not enjoy 
the right of free assembly, the right to form their unions, 
to discuss their affairs in the press, and to issue workers’ 
newspapers. So long as these rights arc withheld, no super¬ 
vision hy officials over the employers can ever he serious 
and effective. But supervision alone is not enougli to secure 
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the ohsorvance of the law. Strict penalties for non-observanco 
of the law must also he imposed. Otherwise, what is the good 
of a factory inspector telling the employer that he is acting 
wrongly? The employer will simply ignore him and go on 
acting as Indore. That is w^hy, when a new law is passed, 
the penalties imposed on those who infringe it are always 
stipulated. The new law of June 2, 18D7, reducing working 
hours and establishing rest-days, howei'er, contains no 
penalties for its infringement. The w()rk(*rs can see from 
this how diilerent is the government’s atl itude lo I he employ¬ 
ers and to the workers. Wlnm a law is passed, say, foihid- 
ding the worker to leave Ihe factory before his time is up, the 
penalty in case he does leave is fixed at once, including even 
so severe a penalty as arrest. For going on strike, for exanii)le, 
Ihe workers are liable, under the law, to arrest and even 
imprisonment, but the employer is only fined for the infringe- 
mejit of the regulations wdiich causes Ihe strike*. So in 
this cas(i, too, the requirement of the law that the em|)loyers 
shall allow the workers to rest on Sundays and holidays and 
not make them work more than 11hours a day is not sup¬ 
ported by any penalties for its infringement. What will be 
done to an employer who is guilty of infringing this law? 
At the most, ho may be hauled before the magistrate, who 
cannot levy a fine exceeding 50 rubles, or the Factory Board 
may itself impose a penalty in the shape of a fine. But will 
a fine of 50 rubles deter an employer? Why, he makes far 
much more than50rubles profitbycompcllingallhis workers to 
work a night or on a holiday! It will actually benefit the factory 
owner to break the law and pay a fine. The failure of the law 
to stipulate the penalty for its infringement by the employer 
is a crying injustice, which plainly shows that our govern¬ 
ment is anxious to delay the enforcement of the law as long 
as possible, that it does not intend to demand strict observ¬ 
ance of the law by the employers. It happened in other 
countries, too, in times long past, that a government would 
pass factory laws without stipulating any penalties for 
their infringement. And, in fact, such laws were not 
observed at all and remained mere scraps of paper. That is 
why this ridiculous custom of passing laws without ensuring 
their enforcement has long been abandoned in other coun¬ 
tries. Today the Bussian Government is resorting to this 
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same ol<l trick in the Jj(j])e llial the workers will not notice 
it. But this hope is unfiuinded. As soon as Ihe workers become 
acquainted with Ihe new law, they themselves will see to 
it that it is observed; they will not allow the slightest de¬ 
parture from it and will refuse to work until its provisions 
arc complied with. Such supervision by the workers them¬ 
selves will b(* far more effective than that of any factory po¬ 
lice. Without such supervision the law will not be ob¬ 
served. 


IX 

WIM. TllK NEW LAW IMPROVE THE WORKERS’ 
CONDITION? 

At first glance, it may even seem strange that we raise 
this question. The law reduces working hours and estab¬ 
lishes compulsory rest-days on Sundays and holidays. Surely 
this is an improvement of the workers* condition? But we 
have already shown in detail above how^ vague and indef¬ 
inite arc the provisions of tlie new law, how often the law, 
while laying dowm rules to improve the workers* condition, 
itself frustrates those rules by leaving the employer’s arbitrary 
power untouched, or by limiting the compulsory holidays to 
a number far smaller than is customary. 

Let us try and calculate whether working time will be 
reduced by the introduction of the new law if the number 
of rest-days is no more than Ihe number established 
by the law^ that is, if the workers arc given rest- 
days only on the compulsory holidays established by 
the law, and the employers succeed in compelling them to 
work on the other, customary holidays. Whether they suc¬ 
ceed or not is, of course, an open question. That will depend 
on what resistance the workers put up. But that the employers 
will try to compensate themselves for the reduction in work¬ 
ing hours by reducing the number of holidays, is beyond 
doubt. That the law does its utmost to assist this noble en¬ 
deavour of the capitalists to oppress the workers, is also 
beyond doubt. Well, let us see what the effect of this would 
be. To compare working time under the old system with that 
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under the new (i.e., under the law of June 2, 1897), we must 
take the number of working hours per year. Only in this way 
can account be taken of all the holidays and shorter working 
days on the eve of holidays. How many hours a year does the 
Russian factory worker usually work now, that is, before 
the operation of the law of June 2, 1897? It goes without 
saying that exact information on this point is not available, 
for it is impossible to calculate the number of working hours 
of every worker. We must avail ourselves of the information 
collected for a few factories, and assume that the number 
of hours at other factories is approximately the same as that 
at the factories investigated. Let us take the information 
collected for Moscow Gubernia. The number of working 
days in the year was calculated exactly in the case of 45 big 
factories. It was found that the total number of working days 
in the year at all these 45 factories together was 12,010, 
that is, an average of 267 working days per factory.* The 
number of working hours per week (as shown by data for 
several hundred factories) averages 74, or 12‘/, hours a day. 
Hence, in the year there were 267x12'/,—3,293 working 
hours, or in round numbers 3,300. In the city of Odessa, we 
reckoned up the figures for 54 large factories for which we have 
information regarding the number of working days in the 
year, and the number of hours. We found that the average 
number of working hours per year in all these factories is 
3,139, or considerably less than in Moscow Gubernia. In 
Odessa the working day is shorter, in most cases 105^2 hours, 
the average for these 54 factories being 10,7 hours. Hence 
the number of working hours per year is lower, although 
there are fewer holidays. Let us see how many working hours 
we get under the new law. First of all, let us count up the 
number of working days in the year. For this purpose, we 
must deduct from 365, firstly, 66 holidays; secondly, half 
a day on Christmas eve, and, thirdly, the free time the worker 


* If the number of working days in the year is 267, the number 
of non-working days, holidays, must be 98. We said above that there 
were 89 holidays, but wo arrived at this figure by taking, firstly, 
only machine-operated factories, and secondly, not the average numW 
of holidays for all factories, but the number of holidays most often 
met with. 
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enjoys by ceasing work 1 hours earlier on the eve of hol¬ 
idays. The nuinlier of holiday eves will bo GO (not GO, for 
about G holidays coincide with other rest-days). Hence, the 
reduced hours on tlie eve of holidays amount to GOxlJi-- 
= 00 workijig hours, or 8 working days. 1'lius, in all, from 
the 3()5 days in the year, we have to deduct 74Ji holidays 
(GG“f-5^274/ 2 ). The result is 290/2 working days, or 
290!'2 X 11 ^2 =3,840 working hours. Thus we find that if 
the number of holidays is reduced to the compulsory 
number established by the law, the condition of the 
workers will be worsened rather than improved by the intro- 
duction of the new law. On the whole, the number of working 
hours per year will remain what it was before, or will even 
be increasedA Of course, this calculation is only approximate; 
it cannot be made with complete accuracy. But it is basecl 
on quite reliable data and clearly shows what a smart de¬ 
vice the government has invented to oppress lh(> workers 
by reducing the number of compulsory holidays as compared 
with the customary number. This calculation clearly 
shows that if the workers do not lirmly stand up for one anotli- 
er and offer joint resistance to the employers, their condi¬ 
tion may be worsened by the introduction of the new law! 
And please note in addition, that in this calculation we have 
taken only rfay-work, (hat is, ordinary working hours. Hut 
what about overtime? As we have seen, the law j)laceil no 
restrictions on this, and we do not know whether the minis¬ 
ters will iiilroduce any restrictions in the regulations which 
they have been “empowered” to issue. It is this abscmce of any 
restrictions on overtime which chiefly leads us to doubt whelh- 
er the new law will improve the condil-ion of the w^orkers. 
If, wdth the reduction of the normal (ordinary) working day, 
the wages of the majority of the Russian workers remain as 
preposterously low as they are at present, the worker ivill 
be compelled by want to consent to work overtime, and his 
condition will not improve. What the worker needs is to work 
no more than eight hours a day, and to have time for rest, 
for his development, and for the enjoyment of his rights as 
a human being, a family man, and a citizen. What the work¬ 
er needs is U) get not a beggarly wage, but enough to live 
a decent human life, himself to enjoy the advanl.age of the 
improvements introduced in production, and not to surren- 
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der all the jirofil. Lo his exploiters. If in order to earn the same 
pay the worker has to work I he same nimiber of hours as bo- 
fore, is it not all Ihe same to him whether his excessive toil 
is called ordinary time or overtime? TIkj law to reduce the 
working day will then remain a dead letter, a scrap of paper. 
The new law^ will then not affect the employers in the slight¬ 
est, and will not compel them to concede anything to the 
working j)eople. And the officials of the Ministry of Finance, 
in their servility to the capitalists, are evidently already 
hinting at this. In the same Vestnik Finansov article they 
reassure tJie employers by saying: “The new law, while re¬ 
stricting freedom of contract in the hiring of workers for ordi¬ 
nary jobs, does not deprive the employer of the opportunity 
to operate his establishment at any lime of the day or night 
and even, in case of need” (yes, yes! our poor downtrodden 
einjiloycu-s so often experience the “need” for the unpaid la¬ 
bour of the Russian workers) ... “on holidays by entering into 
special agreements” (to work overtime) “with the work¬ 
ers.” 

^'ou see how these lack(‘ys bow' and scrape to the money¬ 
bags! Please don’t be much disturbed, Messrs, the Employers, 
tlu‘y as much as say: you may “ojierate your establishment 
at any time of the day or night”; all you have to do is to call 
overtime what uscmI to be considered ordinary time. You 
merdy have to change the name, that is all! 

The most amazing thing in this statement is the brazen- 
nt ss of the officials; they are convinced in advance that there 
will be no restriction whatever on overtime (if overtime 
is restricted, the employers will not be able to operate at 
any time of the day or night!). They are convinced in advance 
that their frank and cynical advice to the employers not 
to stand on ceremony will not reach the ears of the workers I 
In this, even the officials of the Ministry of Finance, we 
think, have excelled themselves! It will be very instructive 
for the workers to learn how officials talk to the employers 
and what advice they give them. On learning this, the 
workers will realise that under cover of the new law their 
old enemies are attacking them, in pursuit of their 
old striving to enslave the workers on the most '‘legal 
grounds."' 
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X 

WHAT IS THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEW I.AW? 

\Vo have now accjuaintod ourselves with the new law in 
all its details. All that remains is to discuss what significance 
this law has for the workers and the working-class 
movement iji Russia. 

The significance of the new factory law lies' on the one 
hand, in its being a forced concession by the government, 
in its having been won from the police government by the 
united and class-conscious workers. The promulgation of 
this law shows the success of the working-class movement 
in Russia; it shows what tremendous power lies in the class¬ 
conscious and staunch demand of the working masses. No 
amount of persecution, no wholesale arrests and deporta¬ 
tions, no grandiose political trials, no hounding of the workers 
have been of any avail. The government set all its forces 
and resources into motion. It hurled itself upon the 
St. Petersburg workers with all the weight of the tremendous 
power it commands. It hounded and persecuted the workers 
without trial and with unparalleled ferocity in the endeavour 
at all costs to knock the spirit of protest, of struggle, out 
of the workers, to crush the workers’ incipient socialist 
movement against the employers and the government. It was 
all to no avail, and the government was compelled to realise 
that no amount of persecution of individual workers would 
eradicate the workers' movement and that it would have to 
make concessions. This autocratic government, considered 
to be all-powerful and independent of the people, had to 
yield to the demands of several tens of thousands of 
St. Petersburg workers. We have seen how insignificant and 
ambiguous these concessions are. But this is only the first 
step. The working-class movement has long ago spread 
beyond St. Petersburg; it is growing and expanding, embracing 
the masses of industrial workers with growing thoroughness 
all over the country. And when all these masses, led by one 
party, the socialist party, present their joint demands, the 
government will no longer be able to get away with such an 
insignificant concession! 

On the other hand, the significance of the new law lies 
in the fact that it necessarily and inevitably gives a fresh 
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impetus to the Russian working-class movement. We have 
seen how the law tries wherever ])Osslble to leave loopholes 
for the employers, to leave the most important points vague 
and indefinite. Everywhere there is hound to he conflict 
between the employers and the workers over the application 
of this law; and this conflict will embrace a far larger area, 
for the law applies to the whole of Russia. The workers will 
be able to wage the struggle consciously and firmly, to in¬ 
sist on their demands, and to evade the snares which our 
anti-strike police laws have set for them, llio introduction 
of now factory regulations, the change in the ordinary, reg¬ 
ular working day in the vast majority of factories all over 
Russia will be of tremendous benefit: it will stir up the most 
backward sections of the workers; everywhere it will awaken 
a most lively interest in questions of factory life and factory 
regulations; it will provide a splendid, convenient and 
lawful opportunity for the workers to present their demands, 
to uphold their interpretation of the law, to uphold the old 
customs when they are more advantageous to the worker 
(as, for example, the customary holidays and the cessation of 
work on Saturdays not iVi but 2 and more hours earlier), 
to press for more favourable terms when concluding new 
agreements on overtime, and to press for higher pay, so that 
the reduction of the working day may really benefit the 
workers and not be detrimental to them in any way. 
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APPKNDIX 

I 

Tliepam])lilol on llie now factory law(tlio law of Juno2,1897) 
had already heen written when, in Uie beginning of October, 
tb(>re were published reffulations goi^erning the application 
of this law, as endorsed by the Ministry of Finance in agree¬ 
ment with the Ministry of Internal Affairs on September 
20, 181)7. We have already spoken about the enormous im¬ 
portance these regulations must have for the law as a whole. 
This time the Ministry hastened to issue regulations before 
the new law came into force, because these regulations (as 
we shall see presently) indicate the cases in which departures 
from the requirements of the new law are permitted, i.e., 
when the employers are permitted “to operate” for longer hours 
than stipulated by law. If the factory owners did not urgently 
need these regulations, the workers, of course, would have 
had to wait long before they were issued. The publication of 
the “regulations” was soon followed by the publication of 
Instructions to Factory Inspectorate Officials concerning the 
application of the law of June 2, 1897, ostensibly for the 
purpose merely of explaining to the factory inspectors how the 
law should be applied; these instructions legally give the offi¬ 
cials a perfectly free hand and are directed entirely against the 
workers, for they permit the employers to evade the law in 
every way. The Imperial Government is very fond of draft¬ 
ing laws in magnificent terms and then of permitting these 
laws to be evaded by substituting instructions for them. 
A detailed examination of the regulations reveals to us that 
this is precisely the nature of the new instructions. Let us 
also point out that these “instructions” are largely copied word 
for word ivoiii the article in Vestnik Finansov which we referred 
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to on many occasions in the pamphlet on the new law. 
Thus, in the pamphh^t we showed how Vesinik Finansov 
sujjrgL‘st(Mj a trick to tho employers, namely: the newspaper 
explained (hat the new law did not apply in those cases where 
no mention was made of the length of the working day in 
the contract betweesn the worker and the employer, since ii> 
that case, it suggested, the worker was not “a hired worker, 
but a person who accepts an order.” This pettifogging ex¬ 
planation is repeated word for word in the “instructions.” 
The regulations consist of twenty-two clauses, many of 
which, however, simply repeat in their entirety the clauses 
of the law of June 2, 1897. Let us observe that these regu¬ 
lations ap])ly only to employers “who come within the juris¬ 
diction of tho Ministry of Finance”; they do not apply to 
mining and inetallurgical plants, or to railway w-orkshops, 
or to government factories. A strict distinction must be 
drawn bctwTHUi i.liese regulations and the law itself: the 
regulations have been issued only in pursuance of the law, 
and tho ministers who issued them may supplement and 
amend them, or issue new ones. The regulations deal with the 
following five subjects: 1) meal times; 2) Sunday and holiday 
rest; 3) departures from the new law; 4) shifts and 5) over¬ 
time. l-iOt us examine the regulations on each subject in 
detail and show in each case how the Ministry of Finance, 
in its instructions, recommends that these regulations be 
applied. 


ir 

Concerning meal times, the following regulations are laid 
down: first, that meal times do not count as part of working 
hours, that tho worker is free during meal times; the meal 
times must be indicated in the factory rules; second, that 
meal times are obligatory only in those cases when the 
working day exceeds ten hours, and the meal time must 
not be less than of one hour's duration. This regulation 
does not improve the workers’ condition in the least. If 
anything, it does the opposite. An hour’s break is very little: 
most factories allow an hour and a half for dinner, and in 
some cases also half an hour for lunch. The ministers did 
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their best to make the ijreak asslioil as possilile! Quite often 
the worker scarcely has time to go home to dinner in an hour. 

It goes without saying that the workers will not permit 
such a short break to be established and will demand a longer 
one. Another reservation conc(‘rning compulsory meal hours 
also threatens to encroach upon the workers’ rights: accord¬ 
ing to the ministers’ regulations, a break for meals is 
obligatory only when the working day exceeds ten hours! 
Hence, wdiore the working day is ton hours, the employer is 
entitled not to give the workers a break for meals! Again, 
the wwkers themselves will have to see to it that the employ¬ 
ers w^ill not be able and will not dare to take advantage of 
this right. The workers can refuse to agree to such regu¬ 
lations (wdion they are included in the factory rules) and 
can demand more frequent breaks for meals. The minis¬ 
ters were not satisfied even with these restrictions. In a 
“note” to this regulation it is added that “in cases where con¬ 
siderable obstacles arc* encountered, departures from this 
requirement are penniited^'^ i.o., Messrs, tin? Employers are 
permitted to give I he w’orkers no breaks for meals at all! 
The ministers permit this, but it is hardly likely that the 
w-orkors will permit it. Moreover, the ministers also per¬ 
mit departures when the demand for a break is recognised 
as burdensome for the workers. Oh, these solicitous minis¬ 
ters! Our ministers thought about the “burden” which meal¬ 
time breaks w-ould impose upon the w^orkers, but Messrs, the 
Ministers do not say a word about the “burden” Imposed upon 
the w^orkers by having to get their dinner within an hour, or 
about the still greater “burden” of working ten hours with¬ 
out a break! A third regulation governing meal times re¬ 
quires that the w^orker be given the opportunity to take food 
at intervals of no more than six hours. But the regulations 
do not call for a break every six hours; what, then, is the 
sense of such a regulation? How can a worker take food with¬ 
out a break? Messrs, the Ministers did not trouble about 
that. If there is no break (the regulations say), the worker 
“must be given an opportunity to take food during working 
time, and the factory rules must indicate the place for 
taking food.” The whole of lliis regulation is so absurd 
that one can only express astonishment! One of two 
things: either this “place for taking food” will be indi- 
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catod as one other than where the worker works] in that case 
a break will be inevitable. Or the place will be indicated as 
the one where the worker works; in that case, what is the sense 
of indicating the place? if the worker has no right to inter¬ 
rupt his work—how can he eat without interrupting his 
work? Messrs, the Ministers regard the workers as machines: 
a machine can be fed with oil while it is working, why 
then (think our “solicitous” ministerial hangers-on of the 
capital) cannot the worker stuff himself with food while 
w'orking? The only hope left to the workers is that such a 
stupid regulation could only have J)een invented in Russian 
bureaucratic offices, and will not actually be put into force. 
The workers will demand that the indicated for taking 

food” will rmt be where they work: the workers will demand a 
break for meals every six hours. This, then, is all the regu¬ 
lations say about meal times. The ministers have pursued 
the law in such a way that it can only worsen the workers* 
condition, unless the w'orkers themselves stand up, and stand 
up together, for their rights and not for the ministerial 
regulations. 


HI 

Concerning Sundays and holidays, there is only one brief 
regulation, namely, that on Sundays and holidays the work¬ 
ers must be free from work for no less than twenty-four 
hours at a stretch. This was the least that could be ordered 
“in pursuance*’ of the law governing Sundays and holidays. 
It could not be less. It never occurred to the ministers to 
give the workers longer rest periods (lor example, thirty- 
six hours, as is the case in some other countries). As regards 
non-Christians, the regulations say nothing. 


IV 

On the subject of departures from the law, there are many 
regulations, very many in fact, and drawn up in great detail. 
Let us remind the workers that the law gave the ministers 
power to permit, in the regulations, departures from the law, 
by extending the requirements of the law (i.e., demanding 
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more for the workers from tlu? employtu's) ami reducing the re- 
quireiiK^nts of the law (i.e., demanding: leas for the workers 
from the employers). Let us see what the ministers have 
done. First regulation. Departures from the law are 
permitted in those cases where “the workers arc engaged 
on continuous operations, i.e., such operations as cannot 
arbitrarily be interrupted without damage to instruments, 
materials, or goods.” In such cases, Messrs, the Employers 
may “operate” for periods longer than that provided for in 
the law. All that the n^gulation demands in such a case is, 
firstly, that the working hours during the course of two 
consecutive days should not exceed twenty-four hours 
(and in the case of broken shifts—thirty hours). Why it says 
twenty-four hours in two days and not twelve hours in one 
day we shall see in the paragraph dealing with shifts. Second¬ 
ly, the regulation demands that where operations are con¬ 
tinuous, the worker must be freed from work four days a 
month, if his working day exceeds eight hours. Thus, for 
workers who are engagcul on continuous operations, the num¬ 
ber of rest-days is greatly reduced', four a month, forty-eight 
a year, whereas even the law (with all its restricted holidays) 
allows sixty-six compulsory holidays a year. What reason¬ 
able grounds did the ministers have for reducing this number 
of holidays? j\one whatever; in any case, the continuity of 
operations is broken even with four holidays a month, i.e., 
in any case the employers must hire other workc^rs for the 
holidays (if the operation is indeed continuous, i.e., if it 
cannot be interrupted). Thus, Messrs, the Ministers cut the 
workers’ holidays still more only in order to “restrict” the 
employers as little as possible, to reduce the number of 
cases when other workers must bo hired! More than that. 
The “instructions” go so far as to permit the factory inspectors 
to .sanction factory rules which provide for even fewer 
rest-days for the workers\ The factory inspector must 
m(‘rely report such cases to the Department of Commerce 
and Industry. This is a very striking example, which 
show's why our government is fond of meaningless laws and 
detailed regulations and instructions: lo alter an inconven¬ 
ient regulation, it is sufficieiil to apply to the Department 
... of Palm-Greasing I! Similarly, the factory inspector may 
(according to the instructions!) permit the term continuous 
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to be applied to such op(?ratioiis as are rioL included in the 
list appended to the instructions: it is sufficient to report to 
the Department.... A note to this regulation says that the 
continuous operations must be specially indicated in the 
factory rules. “Departures from this law are only per¬ 
mitted insofar as they are really necessary” (this is what 
the ministers’ regulation says). But who is to see wheth¬ 
er they are really necessary or not? JNobody but the workers: 
they must not permit reservations regarding continuous 
operations to be included in the factory rules unless they 
are really necessary. Second regulation. Departures from 
the law are permitted in cases where the workers are 
engaged on auxiliary operations in various kinds of pro¬ 
duction (current repairs, tending of boilers, motors and trans¬ 
mission belts, heating, lighting, water supply, watch and 
fire service, and so forth). These departures must also bo 
especially indicated in the factory rules. As regards rest- 
days for these workers, the regulations do not say a word. 
Again, the workers themselves must see to it that they 
get rest-days, i.e., must not agree to factory rules which 
do not provide rest-days for such workers. Third regu¬ 
lation. Departures from the regulations governing the 
length of the working day and rest on Sundays and hol¬ 
idays and from the factory rules are permitted in twu 
other cases: first, in case of sudden damage to machines, 
tools, etc., which causes a stoppage of work in the whole 
factory, or in one of its departments. In such cases, the 
necessary repairs may be made regardless of the regulations. 
Secondly, permission is given, regardless of the regulations, 
to perform “temporary work in any departmimt of the estab¬ 
lishment in those cases when, as a consequence of fire, 
break-down and similar unforeseen circumstances, the w^ork in 
one or another department of the establishment is reduced 
or entirely stopped for a time, and when that is essen¬ 
tial for the full running of the other departments of the es¬ 
tablishment.” (In such cases, the employer must that very 
day report the matter to the factory inspector, who sanc¬ 
tions such w'ork.) This last regulation show's what tremen¬ 
dous “solicitude” our ministers display to ensure that the 
employers do not expend an extra ruble. Suppose there was 
a fire in one department of a factory. Work is stopped. After 
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the repairs are made the employer wants to make up for lost 
lime. Therefore, the minister permits liim to squeeze as much 
extra labour out of the workers as he likes by compelling 
them to work even as long as eighteen hours a day. But what 
have the workers got to do with it? When the employer makes 
iiu»i’e profit, does he share it with the workers, does he 
shorten the working day ? Why, then, should the working day 
be lengthened for the workei*s when the employer suffers 
loss? Why, that means—1 take the juofit, but 1 make Ihe 
workers bear the losses. If it is necessary to make uj) for 
lost time, why not hire additional workers? The “solicitude** 
displayed by the Ilussian ministers for the pockets of the 
employers is amazing! Fourth regulation. Departures from 
the new law may also be made “in other especially important 
and exceptional cases.” (What are these cases? So many es¬ 
pecially important and exceptional cases have been enumer¬ 
ated that one might think no more would be left!) Such 
departures are permitted in each separate case by the Min¬ 
ister of Finance and the Minister of Internal Affairs. Thus, 
the employer will make a request, the ministers will grant 
permission, and all’s well. The workers are not even asked: 
can the “gentry” be expected to ask the opinion of the common 
people? The vulgar mob must work for the capitalists and 
not argue about whether it is an “exceptional” case or just 
the ordinary lust for gain that compels the employer to go 
begging. Such are the ministers’ regulations about depar¬ 
tures from the new law. As we see, all Ihesc regulations in¬ 
dicate how and wheji the law may not be obeyed, how and 
when the law’s demands on the employers for the workers’ 
beneiit may be reduced. The ministers say not a single word 
about incn,‘asing the legal demands upon the employers for 
the workers’ benefit. Let the workers recall what was said 
in the pamphlet on the new factory law about the purpose for 
which the law gives the ministers such great powers! 


V 

As regards shifts, th(?re is only one short regulation which, 
in cases where 18 hours’ work is done in two shifts, permits 
an increase in the number of hours to 12 a day with the 
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proviso lhat the working I iine for t wo w(^ek.s shall not oxc(‘e(l 
9 hours per day for each worker. Thus, this regulation also 
permits lengthening of the working day. How many regula¬ 
tions have there been to lengthen the working day, but not 
one to shorten it—and there will be none! According to this 
regulation, the workers may be compelled to work 12 hours 
a day for a whole week, and the “instructions” again add that 
the factory inspectors may permit other departures from the 
law, provided they report these to the Director.... The ques¬ 
tion of shifts is also covered by the above-mentioned regula¬ 
tion which fixes the working time on continuous operations at 
24 hours in two days. The instructions explain why it says 
24 hours in two days and not 12 hours in one day. This is 
said in order to leavi^ in force the scandalous system that 
prevails in some factories of working a continuous doutde 
shift vnth an inten^al of eight hours: under this system, a 
worker works 1(5 hours one day and 8 hours the next, without 
ever having proper resit or proper sleep. It is difficult to 
Imagine anything more scandalous than such shifts; but far 
from doing anything to restrict this scandalous system, the 
ministers even had the insolence to say in the “instructions” 
that under many circumstances such shifts are more conven¬ 
ient for the workers!! How solicitous the ministers are for 
the convenience of the workersl 


VI 

As regards overtime, the regulations at first sight appear 
to give the most precise directions. The limitation of over¬ 
time is the chief thing required not only in the ministerial 
regulations, but also in the new law as a whole. We have 
already spoken above about the utter vagueness of the law 
itself on this point, about the original intention of the Min¬ 
istry of Finance not to issue any additional overtime reg¬ 
ulations. It now turns out that the ministers have after 
all limited overtime, have limited it in precisely the way 
proposed by the commission which drafted the new law, i.e., 
to 120 hours a year. But, on the other hand, in his “instruc¬ 
tions,” the Minister of Finance reproduced from VestnikFi-- 
for the edification of the factory inspectors, all the 
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traps aii(i tricks against the workers which we quoted in the 
pamphlet on the new law: the “instructions,” we repeat, are 
copied from Vestnik Finansov. 

The first regulation concerns the point in the new law 
which permits the employer to include in the contract with 
the worker the stipulation to work such overtime as is neces¬ 
sitated by the technical conditions of the industry. We have 
already mentioned the vagueness of this. And yet, this clause 
of the law is of enormous importance: if the stipulation to 
work overtime is included in the factory rules, then overtime 
becomes obligatory for the worker, and the entire law 
remains entirely unenforced in this respect. The minis¬ 
terial regulations now interpret this term in the follow¬ 
ing w’ay: only such work may be regarded as “necessitated 
by the technical conditions of the industry” as is called forth 
“exclusively by departures from its normal course wdiich 
are accidental and dependent upon the nature of the indus¬ 
try.” Thus, for example, departures called forth by an in¬ 
creased influx of orders are not affected (as they are not 
dependent upon the nature of the industry). Departures 
called forth by a fire, break-down and so forth, are also not 
affected, because they, too, do not depend upon the nature 
of the industry itself. Common sense would suggest that 
this is how the regulation should be interpreted. But here 
the “instructions” come to the employers’ aid. The “instruc¬ 
tions” so brilliantly increase the number of cases when 
overtime may be made compulsory for the workers, includ¬ 
ing it in the terms of hire, i.e., in the factory rules, 
that al)solut€ly anything you like can be classed among 
these cases. Indeed, let the workers recall how the law 
was pursued in the Vestnik Finansov article and compare 
the “instructions” with the latter. First, the “instructions” 
speak of work “necessitated by the technical conditions 
of the industry”—and then, imperceptibly, it substitutes 
another term: “work that is absolutely essential” (Is that 
so? But who is to judge what is essential?)—and further on 
the instructions give petty examples of what is “absolutely 
essential”: it turns out that this includes those cases when 
the employer finds it “impossible, or difficult” (our old ac¬ 
quaintance!) “to increase the number of workers,” when there 
is rush and urgent work (in seasonal work, for example); 
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when a print-shop has to issue a newspaper daily; w^hen the 
job could not be foreseen in advance, and so forth. In short, 
if you w'ant anything, ask for it. The shameless hangers-on 
of the capitalists in the Ministry of Finance have pursued the 
law in such a way that the employer has the right to include 
in his factory rules the demand for any amount of overtime. 
And once such a demand is included in the factory rules, 
the whole new law goes to blazes and everything remains 
as before. The workers must not permit these demands 
to be included in the factory rules, otherwise their condi¬ 
tions, far from being improved, will bo worsened. This 
example show's the workers, how the employers and govern¬ 
ment officials conspire to enslave the workers again on a 
legal basis. The “instructions” clearly reveal this conspiracy, 
this subservience of the Ministry of Finance to the interests 
of the capitalists. 

The second overtime regulation lays down that the 
overtime by each worker shall not exceed 120 hours per 
year, but this figure does not include, firstly, the overtime 
stipulated in the contract as obligatory for the wwker due 
to “the technical conditions of the industry,” and we have 
just seen that the ministers have permitted this term to 
be applied to any number of cases wdiich have nothing to do 
with the “technical conditions of the industry”; secondly, 
it does not include the overtime worked in case of fire, break¬ 
down, and so forth, or to make up for lime lost in case of 
a stoppage in some department. 

Taken together, all these overtime regulations remind 
us astonishingly of the fable about how the lion sharcfd 
the prey “equally” among his fellow hunters; the first por¬ 
tion he took by right; the second portion he took for being the 
king of beasts; the third for being strongest of all; and as 
for the fourth—whoever dared as much as stretch liis paw 
towards it would not get aw’ay alive.*®® This is exactly how 
our employers will now argue about overtime. First, they 
will squeeze overtime out of the workers “by right,” on the 
plea that it is “necessitated by the technical conditions of 
the industry,” i.e., any amount of overtime, as long as it is 
provided for in the factory rules. Second, they will 
squeeze overtime out of the workers in “special cases,” 
i.e., when they want to throw the burden of their losses 
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on Ihe workers. Third, they will sqiioezo another 120 
hours per year out of them on the grounds that they are 
rich and the w^orkers are poor. Fourth, in “exceptional cases” 
they wdll receive special privileges from the ministers. And 
then the workers may “fnndy” enjoy what remains out of 
the 24 hours of the day after all this—bearing well in mind 
that the fair government does not by any means “deprive 
them of their right” to work even 24 horn's a day.... To 
legalise thi.s squeezing of overtime out of the workers it is 
ordered that the emj)loyers shall keep special registers of all 
these forms of overtime. In one register they wall record what 
they squeeze out of the workers “by right”; in another regis¬ 
ter, what they squeeze out in “special cases”; in a third, what 
they squeeze out by “special agreement” (not more than 120 
hours per year); in a fourth, what they squeeze out of them 
in “exceptional cases.” Instead of an improvement in the 
workers’ condition, we get nothing but red tape and bureau¬ 
cratic correspondence (as is always the case with all the re¬ 
forms intro(iuced by the autocratic Russian Government). 
The factory policemen will visit the factories and “inspect”... 
these registers (which the devil himself will not be able 
to make head or tail of), and during the time that they are 
free from this useful occupation they will report to the 
Director of the Department of Commerce and Manufacture 
suggesting new soj)s for the employers, and to the Department 
of Police about workers’ strikes. How shrewd are these 
people, these hucksters and bashi-bazouks who constitute 
our government! For a reasonable price they will now hire 
a foreign representative who will shout at all the crossroads 
of “Europe” about the laxvs for the workers’ benefit that we 
have in this country. 


VTI 

In conclusion lot us make a general survey of the ministe¬ 
rial regulations. Let us recall what regulations the new law 
provides the ministers with. Three categories of regulations: 
1) regulations to interpret the law; 2) regulations to increase 
or reduce the demands made by the new law on employers; 
3) regulations concerning trades especially harmful to the 
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workers’ health. What use have the niinisfers made of the 
powers granted tlicnn by this law? 

As to the first category, they have confined themselves 
to the most essential, 1 o the very minimum below which they 
could not go. They have pormilted overtime on a very wide 
and elastic scale—120 hours i)er year and, moreover, by 
moans of the instructions have introduced such a host of 
exceptions that they rob the regulations of all meaning. 
They have done their best to cut down the workers’ meal 
times, they have left the scandalous shift system as it was, 
if they have not actually made it worse. 

As to the second category of regulations, the ministers 
have done all they could to reduce the demands of the new law 
on the employers, i.e., they have done all they could for 
the employers and absolutely nothing for the ivorhers: in no 
single case do the regulations increase the demands of the 
new law upon the employers for the workers’ benefit. 

As to the third category of regulations (i.e., those for the 
benefit of the workers who are compelled to work at the most 
harmful occupations), the ministers have done absolutely 
nothing, they have said not a single word about them. All 
that the instructions say is that the factory inspectors may 
report to the Department about especially injurious trades! 
As far as “reporting” goes the factory inspect ors could formerly 
also report anything they liked, only till now, for some 
inexplicable reason, these factory policemen “reported” about 
workers’ strikes and about methods of terrorising the workers, 
and not about protecting the workers in the especially in¬ 
jurious trades. 

From this the workers can see for themselves what they 
may expect from the officials of the police government. To 
secure an eight-hour day and the complete banning of over¬ 
time the Russian workers still have a long and stubborn 
struggle to wage. 
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ABOUT A CERTAIN NEWSPAPER ARTICLE 

Issue No. 230 of RmskiyeVedomosii'^^ (dated August 30) 
contains a short article by Mr. N. Levitsky entitled “Certain 
Problems Affecting the Life of the People.** “Living in the 
country and being in constant contact with the people” the 
author “long ago came up against” certain problems affecting 
the life of the people, the solution of which by means of 
appropriate “measures” is an “urgent necessity,” a “pressing 
need.” The author expresses the conviction that his “brief 
remarks” on a subject of such importance “will meet with a 
response among those who are interested in (ho people's 
needs,” and he expresses the desire to provoke an exchange of 
opinion on the problems he advances. 

The “lofty style” in which Mr. N. Levitsky’s article is 
writt.en and the high-sounding words in which it abounds 
lead one to expect that it deals with some really important, 
urgent, vital problems of modern life. Actually, however, 
the author’s proposals merely provide one more example, and 
an exceedingly striking one at that, of the truly Manilov- 
ian fantasy to which the Narodnik journalists have accus¬ 
tomed (he Russian public. That is why we thought it would 
b(* useful to voice our views on the problems that Mr. N. Le¬ 
vitsky raises. 

Mr. N. Lovil,sky enumerates five “problems” (point by 
point) and he not only provides an “answer” for every “prob¬ 
lem,” but also indicates very definitely the appropriate 
“measure” to be taken. The first problem is—“cheap and 
accessible” credit, the elimination of the tyranny of money¬ 
lenders, “kulaks, and all sorts of sharks and parasites.” 
The measure to be taken is--“to devise a simpler type of 
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village p(‘iisauts’ loan anil savings bank,” and the author 
proposes that the braiiclies of the Slate Bank should issue 
savings-bank books jiol to individuals, but to specially or¬ 
ganised associations, which will make deposits and receive 
loans tlinnigh a single treasurer. 

And so the author’s long “contact with the people” enabled 
him to draw this conclusion on the hackneyed problem of 
credit—“devise” a new type of loan and savings bank! 
Evidently the author imagines that not enough paper and 
ink is being wasted in this country on drafting endless 
“types,” “models,” “rules,” “model rules,” “normal rules,” 
etc., etc. “Living in the country,” our practical man failed 
to see any of the more imj>ortant problems raised by the desire 
to replace t/he “kulak” by “cheap and accessible credit.” We 
shall not, of course, discuss here tluj importance of credit: 
we take the author’s aim for granted; we shall merely exam¬ 
ine from the purely praci ical aspect the remedies he pro¬ 
poses with such i)orap. Credit is an institution of developed 
commodity circulation. The question is—is it possible to 
establish such an institution among our peasantry, whom the 
countless survivals of laws and prohibitions that spring 
from the division of society into social estates have placed in 
conditions that rule out regular, free, extensive and devel¬ 
oped commodity circulation? Is it not ridiculous, when speak¬ 
ing of the urgent and pressing needs of the people, to reduce 
the problem of credit to devising “rules” of a new type and 
to say nothing whatever about the need to abolish the entire 
mass of “rules” which hinder regular commodity circulation 
among the peasantry, hinder the free purchase and sale of 
property—real estate and personal property—hinder the peas¬ 
ants from moving freely from place to place and from one oc¬ 
cupation to another, and hinder individuals from other classes 
and social estates from joining the peasant communities? 
What can be more comical than fighting “kulaks, usurers, 
parasites and sharks” by perfecting the “rules” of credit banks? 
Usury in its worst forms is most tenacious in our rural dis¬ 
tricts, and is so precisely because of the exclusiveness of 
the estate system there, because of the thousand fetters 
which shackle the development of commodity circulation— 
and yet our practical-mindcd author says not a wrord about 
these fetters, but declares that the drafting of new rules is 



tho urj»onl problom of rural credit. In all probability the 
developed ca])italist countries, where the rural districts 
have long boon placed in conditions that facilitate the 
circulation of commodities, and whore credit has been 
extensively developed, in all probability these countries 
achieved this succ(\ss thanks to the multitude of “rules” 
drafterl by benevedent officials! 

The second probh iii is—“the helpless position of u peas¬ 
ant family when the head of the family dies,” and also “the 
urgent nec(\ssity” of “safeguarding and preserving the peas¬ 
ant wM)rking agricultural population by all possible means 
and methods.” As you see, the further he goes the wider and 
more majestic become Mr. Lcivitsky’s “problems”! The llrst 
problem concerned a very ordinary hourgeois institution, 
the value of which we could only admit with very consider¬ 
able reservation; but here we have a problem of such gigan¬ 
tic imfiortance that “in principle” we fully admit its urgency 
and cannot suppress a warm feeling for the author for raising 
it. But tho Narodnik’s gigantic problem is matched by a 
“measure” of gigantic ... what is the mildest w'ay we can put 
it? ... unwisdom. Listen: “... there arises the urgent need to 
organise and introduce compulsory (sic!) mutual lije insur¬ 
ance for the entire peasant population on a mass scale at the 
cheapest possible rates* (societies, associations, artels, 
etc.). And it is necessary to ascertain the role and part to bo 
played in this business by a) private insurance companies, 
b) the Zemstvos, and c) the state.” 

Our muzhiks are so (lull-wilted! They give no thought to 
the fact that if tho head of the family dies the rest will have 
to go bogging; that if the crop fails they will starve, and 
that even if they have a good crop sometimes, they will have 
to go begging just the same on returning from abortive quests 
for “earnings.” These stupid muzhiks have no idea that there 
is such a thing as “life insurance,” to which many good gentle¬ 
men have long had recourse and out of which other good 
gentlemen (shareholders in insurance companies) make mon¬ 
ey. Starving “Sysoika”*®* has no idea that all he has to do 
is to join with “Mityai,” who is starving like himself, in 
organising a mutual life insurance company (with low, very 


• Aullior’s italics. 
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low contributions!), and their families will be provided for 
in the event of their death. Luckily, the thinking for these 
dull-witted muzhiks is done by our enlightened iNarodnik 
intelligentsia, one of whose representatives “living in the 
country and being in constant contact with tlio people,” 
“long ago came up against” this tremendous, this astounding 
and stupendous “project”! 

Third problem. “In connection with this problem it is 
necessary to raise and discuss the problem of establishing 
an imperial capital fund for insuring ike lives of the peas¬ 
ant population"^ on the same lines as the existing imperial 
food and lire funds.” It goes without saying that to deal 
wutli insurance, we must discuss the question of capital. But 
it seems to us that our highly esteemed author is guilty here 
of an important omission. Is it not also “necessary to raise 
and discuss” the question as to which ministry and which 
department will be in charge of th(5 proposed institution? 
Firstly, there can be no doubt that the Economic Department 
of the Ministry of Internal Affairs should be in charge of it. 
Secondly, the Zemstvo Department of the Ministry of Inter¬ 
nal Affairs is also closely interested. Thirdly, the Ministry of 
Finance should also be in charge of insurance affairs. In 
view of this, would it not be more advisable to propose the 
establishment of a special Chief Administration of State 
Compulsory Mutual Life Insurance for the Entire Peasant 
Population, on the lines, say, of the Chief State Horse- 
Breeding Administration! 

Fourth problem. “Further, in view of the tremendously 
widespread character of all sorts of artels throughout Rus¬ 
sia, and also in view of their undoubted usefulness and im¬ 
portance to the national economy, the urgent need has arisen 
4) of organising a separate, special Society for the Promo- 
tion of Agricultural and Other Artels ” That artels of all sorts 
are beneficial to the classes of the population who organise 
them is undoubted. It is also undoubted that to unite the 
representatives of the various classes will also be of great 
benefit to the entire national economy. Only the author 
waxes far too enthusiastic when he talks about “the tremen¬ 
dously w^idespread character of all sorts of artels throughout 
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Russia.” Everybody knows that, compared with any WesL- 
European country, the number of “all sorts of artels” is 
incredibly, phenomenally small in Russia.... “Everybody 
knows this” ... except the dreamy Manilov. The editors of 
Jlusskiye Vedomosti, for example, know il since I hey published 
above Mr. N. Levitsky’s article a V(?ry interesting and 
highly informative item, enlitled “Syndicates in France.” 
From this article Mr. N. Levitsky might have learned how 
immensely “a// sorts of artels” are developed in capitalist 
France (compared with non'Capitalist Russia). 1 underline 
“all sorts,” for it can easily be seen from Ibis article that 
there are four sorts of syndicates in France: 1) workers’ 
syndicates (2, 1G3 syndicates with 419,172 members); 2) em¬ 
ployers’ syndicates (1,022 with 130,752 inemljers): 3) agri¬ 
cultural syndicates (1,188 with 398,048 members) and 4) mixed 
syndicates (173 with 31,120 members). A(J<1 up all these 
figures, Mr. Levitsky! You will get a total of nearly a million 
people (979,000) organised in “all sorts of artels.” And now 
tell us, with your hand on your heart, are you really not 
ashamed of the phrase you let slip about the “tremendously 
widespread character of all sorts (sic!!!) of art ids throughout 
Russia”? Do you really fail to see what a comical, sadly 
comical impression your article creati^s by the side of the 
bare figures of the “syndicates in France”? Tliese poor French¬ 
men, whom, evidently,, the canker of capitalism has de¬ 
prived of the “tremendously widespread character of all 
sorts of artels,” W'ould probably burst into Homeric laughter 
at the propo.sal to establish a “separate special society” ... for 
promoting the establishment of all sorts of societies! It 
goes without saying, however, that this laughter would 
only be a demonstration of the notorious frivolity of the 
French, who are incapable of understanding Russian thor¬ 
oughness. These frivolous Frenchmen form “all sorts of 
artels,” not only without first setting up “societies for the 
promotion of artels” but even—horribile dictu!—without 
first drawing up “model,” “normal” rules and “simplified 
types” of societies of various kinds! 

Fifth problem ... (the urgent need has arisen) “to publLsh, 
under the auspices of this society (or separately), a special 
organ ... devoted exclusively to the study of the co-operative 
movement in Russia and abroad.'".,. Yes, yes, Mr. Levitsky I 
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AVlien a disordered stomach prevents a person from having 
a proper meal, he has no alternative but to read about how 
other people eat. But in all probability, the doctors would 
not allow' a person who is so sick to read about the dinners 
other people eat, for such reading might stimulate an inor¬ 
dinate appetite not commensurate with the diet prescribed.... 
And the doctors w'ould be quite consistent in doing so. 

VVe have expounded Mr. Ijovitsky’s short article in suf¬ 
ficient detail. The reader will probably ask whether it was 
w'orth dealing at such length with a casual new'spaper arti¬ 
cle, whether it was worth devoting such a lengthy comment 
t o it. Indeed, what importance is there in the fact that some¬ 
body (who, generally speaking, is prompted by the best 
intentions) happened to talk nonsense about .some sort of 
compulsory mutual life insurance for the entire peasant 
population? We have heard very similar opinions expressed 
on analogous\subjects. These opinions are, to say the least, 
groundless. Maybe it is an accident that onr “progressive jour¬ 
nalists” every now and again positively vomit up such phe¬ 
nomenally wild “projects” on the lines of “feudal socialism” 
that one can only shrug one’s .shoulders in amazement? Maybe 
it is an accident that organs like Itusskoye Bogatstvo and 
Busskiye Vedomosti^ which are by no means ultra-Narodnik, 
which always protest against the extremes of Narodism and 
against the conclusions drawm from Narodism a la Mr. V. V., 
and which arc even not averse to covering up the rags and 
tatters of their Narodism wdth the bright new label of some 
“ethico-sociological school,” that even such organs periodi¬ 
cally, wdth punctilious regularity, present the Russian 
public now with some “educational utopia” proposed by 
Mr. S. Yuzhakov’®*—a scheme for compulsory secondary 
education in agricultural gymnasia in which indigent 
peasants are to pay the tuition fees by work—and now with 
this project of Mr. N. l^evitsky’s for compulsory mutual 
life insurance for the entire peasant population?* 

It would be too naive to put this down to accident. There 
is a Manilov in every Narodnik. Disdain for conditions as 
they really arc and for economic evolution as it really is, 

• Comparing these two fantasy-weavers of Narodnik journalism 
one cannot help giving preference to Mr. N. Levitsky, whose project 
is a trifle cleverer than that of Mr. S. Yuzhakov. 
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unwillingness to analyse the real interests of the different 
classes of Russian society in their inter-relationships, the 
habit of laying down the law from above about the “needs” and 
“destiny” of the fatherland, of boasting about the miserable 
survivals of medieval associations that exist in the Russian 
village communities and artels, together with a disdainful 
attitude towards the incomparably more highly developed 
associations characteristic of more highly developed capi¬ 
talism—all tliese features are to be found in a greater or 
lesser degree in every Narodnik. That is why it is so edifying 
to watch some not over-clever, but very naive, writer, with 
a fearlessness worthy of a better cause, carrying these fea¬ 
tures to their full logical development and embodying them 
in the dazzling picture of some “project.” These projects al¬ 
ways turn out to be dazzling, so dazzling that merely to 
shov) them to the reader is to prove how harmful contempo¬ 
rary petty-bourgeois Narodism is to our social thought and 
social development. Such projects always contain much that 
is comical; in most cases a superficial reading of them creates 
no other impression than a desire to laugh. But try to get at 
their real meaning and you will say: “It would all be funny 
were it not so sad!”*®® 
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The second half of the nineties witnessed a remarkable 
incn^ase in the work being done on thc^ presentation and 
solution of the problems of the Russian revolution. The 
appearance of a new revolutionary party, Narodnoye 
Pravo,‘°‘ the growing influence and successes of the Social- 
Democrats, the evolution within Narodnaya Volya'®*—all 
this has evoked a lively discussion on questions of programme 
both in study circles of socialist intellectuals and work¬ 
ers and ill illegal literature. Regarding the latter sphere, 
reference should be made to “An Urgent Question” and 
the “Manifesto” (1894) of the Narodnoye Pravo Party, 
to the Leaflet of the Narodnaya Volya Group, to Rabotnik 
published abroad by the league of Russian Social-Demo¬ 
crats,'®® to the increasing output of revolutionary pam¬ 
phlets ill Russia, mainly for workers, and the agitation 
conducted by the Social-Democratic Lc^ague of Struggle for 
the Emancipation of the Working Class in St. Petersburg 
around the important strikes there in 1896, etc. 

At the present time (the end of 1897), the most urgent 
question, in our opinion, is that of the practical activities 
of the Social-Democrats. Wo emphasise the practical side of 
Social-Democracy, because on the theoretical side the most 
critical period—the period of stubhorn refusal by its oppo¬ 
nents to understand it, of strenuous efforts to suppress the new 
trend the moment it arose, on the one hand, and of stalwart 
defence of the fundamentals of Social-Democracy, on the 
other-is now apparently behind us. Now the main and 
basic features of the theoretical views of the Social-Demo- 
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crals have been sufficienily clarified. The same cannot be 
said about the practical side of Social-Democracy, about 
its political programme, its methods, its tactics. It is in 
this sphere, we think, that misapprehension and mutual 
misunderstanding mostly prevail, preventing a complete rap¬ 
prochement between Social-Democracy and those revolution- 
ari(»s who in theory have completely renounced the prin¬ 
ciples of the Narodiiaya Volya and in practice are either led 
by the very force of circumstances to carry on propaganda 
and agitation among the workers—nay, more: to conduct 
their activities among the workers on the basis of the class 
struggle—or else strive to base their whole programme and 
revolutionary activities on democratic tasks. If we are not 
mistaken, the latter description fits the two revolutionary 
groups which are operating in Russia at the present time, 
parallel to the Social-Democrats, namely, the Narodnaya 
Volya and Narodnoye Pravo. 

VVo, therefore, think it particularly opportune to try to 
ex[)laiii the practical tasks of the Social-Democrats and to 
state the grounds on which we consider their programme to 
be the most rational of the three now existing and the argu¬ 
ments advanced against it to be based very largely on mis¬ 
understanding. 

The object of the practical activities of the Social-Demo¬ 
crats is, as is well known, to lead the class struggle of the 
proletariat and to organise that struggle in both its mani¬ 
festations: socialist (the fight against the capitalist class 
aimed at destroying the class system and organising socialist 
society), and democratic (the fight against absolutism aimed 
at winning political liberty in Russia and democratising 
the political and social system of Russia). We said as is 
well known. And indeed, from the very moment they ap¬ 
peared as a separate social-revolutionary trend, the Russian 
Social-Democrats have always quite definitely indicated 
this object of their activities, have always emphasised the 
dual manifestation and content of the class struggle of the 
proletariat and have always insisted on the inseparable 
connection between their socialist and democratic tasks—a 
connection clearly expressed in the name they have adopt¬ 
ed. Nevertheless, to this day you often meet socialists who 
have the most distorted notions about the Social-Democrats 
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and accuse them of ignoring the political struggle, etc. Let 
us, therefore, dwell a little on a descjiption of l)oth aspects 
of the practical activities of Russian Social-Democracy. 

Let us begin with socialist activity. One would have 
thought that the character of Social-Democratic activity in 
this respect had become quite clear since the Social-Demo¬ 
cratic League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Work¬ 
ing Class in St. Petersburg began its activities among the 
St. Petersburg workers. The socialist activities of Russian 
Social-Democrats consist in spreading by propaganda the 
teachings of scientific socialism, in spreading among the 
workers a proper understanding of the present social and 
economic system, its basis and its development, an under¬ 
standing of the various classes in Russian society, of their 
interrelations, of the struggle between these classes, of the 
role of the working class in this struggle, of its attitude to¬ 
wards the declining and the developing classes, towards the 
past and the future of capitalism, an understanding of the 
historical task of international Social-Democracy and of 
the Russian working class. Inseparably connected with prop¬ 
aganda is agitation among the workers, which naturally 
comes to the forefront in the present political conditions of 
Russia and at the present level of development of the masses 
of workers. Agitation among the workers means that the 
Social-Democrats take part in all the spontaneous manifes¬ 
tations of the working-class struggle, in all the conflicts 
between the workers and the capitalists over the working 
day, wages, working conditions, etc., etc. Our task is to 
merge our activities with the practical, everyday questions 
of working-class life, to help the workers understand these 
questions, to draw the workers' attention to the most im¬ 
portant abuses, to help them formulate their demands to 
the employers more precisely and practically, to develop 
among the workers consciousness of their solidarity, con¬ 
sciousness of the common interests and common cause of all 
the Russian workers as a united working class that is part 
of the international army of the proletariat. To organise 
study circles among workers, to establish proper and secret 
connections between them and the central group of Social- 
Democrats, to publish and distribute working-class liter¬ 
ature, to organise the receipt of correspondence from all 
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conlros of lhi» working-class niovtMnonl., lo |)iil)lisli agita- 
tioiial loallcls ami nianil'eslos and lo dislribulo Ihojn, and 
to train a body of experienced agitators—such, in broad 
outline, are the maiiifeslations of llie socialist activities 
of Russian Social-Democracy. 

Our work is primarily and mainly directed to the factory, 
urban workers. Russian Social-Democracy must not dissi¬ 
pate its forces; it must concentrale its activities on the in¬ 
dustrial proletariat, who are most susceptible to Social- 
Democratic ideas, most developed intellectually and polit¬ 
ically, and most im|)orlant by virtue of their numbers 
and concentration in the country’s large political centres. 
The creation of a durable revolutionary organisation among 
the factory, urban workers is therefore tiu' lirst and most 
urgent task confronting Social-Democracy, one from which 
it would be highly unwise to let ourselves lx* diverted at the 
present time. But, while recognising the necessity of con¬ 
centrating our forces on the factory workers and opposing the 
dissipation of our forcc*s, we do not in the least wisli to sug¬ 
gest that the Russian Social-Democrats sliould ignore other 
strata of the Russian prolelariat and working class. Nothing 
of the kind. The very conditions of life of the Russian factory 
workers very often com])el them to enter into the closest 
relations with the handicraftsmen, the industrial proletar¬ 
iat scattered outside the factory in towns and villages, and 
whose conditions are infinitely worse. The Russian factory 
worker a Iso comes into direct contact witli the rural population 
(very often the factory worker’s family live in the country) 
and, consequently, he cannot but come into close contact 
with the rural proletariat, with the many millions of regu¬ 
lar farm workers and day labourers, and also with those ruined 
peasants who, while clinging to their miserable plots of 
land, have to work off their debts and take on all sort^ of 
“casual jobs,” i.c., are also wage-labourers. The Russian 
Social-Democrats think it inopportune to send their forces 
among the handicraftsmen and rural labourers, but they do 
not in the least intend to ignore them; they will try to en¬ 
lighten the advanced workers also on questions aiTecting the 
lives of the handicraftsmen and rural labourers, so that when 
these workers come into contact with the more backward 
strata of the proletariat, they will imbue them with the 
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ideas of llie class slriiggloi socialism and Ibo political tasks 
of Russian dtismocracy in goiK'ral ajid of llie Russian prole¬ 
tariat in particular. It is impractical to send agitators among 
the haiulicraftsmon and rural labourers when there is still 
so much work to be done amojig the factory, urban workers, 
hut in numerous cases the socialist worker comes willy- 
nilly into contact with these people and must he able to take 
advantage of these opportunities and understand the general 
tasks of Social-Democracy in Russia. Hence, those who ac¬ 
cuse the Russian Social-Democrats of being narrow-minded, 
of trying to ignore the mass of the labouring population for 
the sake of the factory workcu-s, arcj profoundly mistaken. 
On the contrary, agitation among the advanced sections of 
the j)roletariat is the surest and the only way to rouse (as 
the movement expands) the entire Russian i)roletariat. The 
dissemination of socialism and of the idea of the class strug¬ 
gle among the urban workers will inevitably cause these ideas 
to flow in the smaller and more scattered cliannels. This 
requires that tlu'se ideas take deeper root among the better 
prepared (dements and spread throughout the vanguard of 
the Russian working-class movement and of the Russian 
revolution. While concentrating all its foiws on activity 
among the factory workers, Russian Social-Democracy is 
ready to support those Russian revolutionaries who, in prac¬ 
tice, come I o base their socialist activities on the class strug¬ 
gle of Ihe proletariat; but it does not in the least conceal 
the point that no practical alliances with other groups of 
revolutionaries can, or should, lead to compromises or con¬ 
cessions on matters of theory, programme or banner. Con¬ 
vinced that the doctrine of scientific socialism and the class 
struggle is the only revolutionary theory that can today 
servo as the banner of the revolutionary movement, the 
Russian Social-Democrats will exert every effort to spread 
this doctrine, to guard it against false interpretation 
and to combat every attempt to impose vaguer doctrines 
on the still young working-class movement in Russia. 
Theoretical reasoning proves and the practical activities 
of the Social-Democrats show that all socialists in Russia 
should become Social-Democrats, 

I-jet US'now deal with the democratic tasks and with the 
democratic work of the Social-Democrats, Let us repeat, 
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once again, that this work is inseparably connected with 
socialist activity. In conducting propaganda among the 
workers, the Social-Democrats cannot avoid political prob¬ 
lems, and they would regard any attempt to avoid them, or 
even to push them aside, as a profound mistake and a depar¬ 
ture from the basic principles of international Social-De¬ 
mocracy. Simultaneously w'ith the dissemination of scien¬ 
tific socialism, Russian Social-Democrats set themselves the 
task of propagating democratic ideas among the working- 
class masses; they strive to spread an understanding of ab¬ 
solutism in all its manifestations, of its class content, of 
(he necessily to overthrow it, of the impossibility of 
waging a successful struggle for the workers’ cause without 
achieving political liberty and the democratisation of Rus¬ 
sia’s political and social system. In conducting agitation 
among the workers on their immediate economic de¬ 
mands, the Social-Democrats inseparably link this with 
agitation on the immediate political needs, the distress 
and the demands of the working class, agitation against 
l)olice tyranny, manifested in every strike, in every conflict 
between workers and capitalists, agitation against the restric- 
(ioii of the rights of the workers as Russian citizens in gen¬ 
eral and as (he class suiTering the worst oppression and 
having the least rights in particular, agitation against 
every prominent representative and flunkey of absolutism 
who comes into direct contact with the workers and who 
clearly reveals to the working class its condition of political 
slavery. Just as there is no issue affecting the life of the 
workers in the economic field that must be left unused for 
Ihe purpose of economic agitation, so there is no issue in the 
political field that does not serve as a subject for political 
agitation. These tw^o kinds of agitation are inseparably con¬ 
nected in the activities of the Social-Democrats as the two 
sides of the same medal. Both economic and political agitation 
are equally necessary to develop the class-consciousness of 
the proletariat; both economic and political agitation are 
equally necessary for guiding the class struggle of the Rus¬ 
sian workers, brcausc every class struggle is a political strug¬ 
gle. By arousing the class-consciousness of the workers, by 
organising, disciplining and training them for united action 
and for the fight for the ideals of Social-Democracy, both 
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kinds of agitation will enable the workers to test their 
strength on immediate issues and immediate needs, to wring 
partial concessions from their enemy and thus improve 
their economic conditions, compel the capitalists to reckon 
with the strength of the organised w^orkers, compel the gov¬ 
ernment to extend the wwkers’ rights, to pay heed to 
their demands and keep the government in constant fear of 
the hostility of the masses of workei*s led by a strong Social- 
Democratic organisation. 

We have pointed to the inseparably close connection 
between socialist and democratic propaganda and agitation, 
to the complete parallelism of revolutionary activity in 
both spheres. Nevertheless, there is a big difference between 
these two types of activity and struggle. The difference is 
that in the economic struggle the proletariat stands abso¬ 
lutely alone against both the landed nobility and the bour¬ 
geoisie, except, perhaps, for the help it receives (and by 
no means always) from those elements of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie which gravitate towards the proletariat. In the 
democratic, struggle, however, the Russian working 

class does not stand alone; at its side are all the political 
opposition elements, strata and classes, since they are hos¬ 
tile to absolutism and are fighting it in one form or another. 
Here side by side with the proletariat stand the opposition 
elements of the bourgeoisie, or of the educated classes, or 
of the petty bourgeoisie, or of the nationalities, religions 
and sects, etc., etc., persecuted by the autocratic government. 
The question naturally arises of wdiat the attitude of the 
working class towards these elements should be. Further, 
should it not combine with them in the common struggle 
against the autocracy? After all, all Social-Democrats admit 
that the political revolution in Russia must precede the 
socialist revolution; should they not, therefore, combine 
with all the elements in the political opposition to fight 
the autocracy, setting socialism aside for the time being? Is 
not this essential in order to strengthen the fight against 
the autocracy? 

Let us examine these two questions. 

The attitude of the working class, as a fighter against the 
autocracy, towards all the other social classes and groups 
in the political opposition is very precisely determined by 
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Ihe basic principles of Social-Democracy expounded in the 
famous Communist Manifesto. The Social-Democrats sup¬ 
port the progressive social classes against the reactionary 
classes, the bourgeoisie against the representatives of priv¬ 
ileged landowning estate and the bureaucracy, the big 
bourgeoisie against the reactionary strivings of the petty 
bourgeoisie. This support does not presuppose, nor docs it 
call for, any compromise with non-Social-Democratic pro¬ 
grammes and principles—it is support given to an ally against 
a particular enemy. Moreover, the Social-Democrats render 
tills support in order to expedite the fall of the common 
enemy, but expect nothing for themselves from these tem¬ 
porary allies, and concede nothing to them. The Social- 
Democrats support every revolutionary movement against 
the ])resent social system, they support all oppressed nation¬ 
alities, persecuted religions, downtrodden social estates, 
etc., in their fight for equal rights. 

Support for all elements of the political opposition will 
be expressed in the propaganda of the Social-Democrats 
by the fact that, in showing that the autocracy is hostile 
to the workers’ cause, they will also point to its hostili¬ 
ty towards various other social groups; they will point to 
the solidarity of the working class with these groups on a 
particular issue, in a particular task, etc. In agitation, this 
support wdll be expressed by the Social-Democrats’ taking 
advantage of every manifestation of the police tyranny of 
the autocracy to point out to the workers how this tyranny 
affects all Russian citizens in general, and the representatives 
of the exceptionally oppressed social estates, nationalities, re¬ 
ligions, sects, etc., in particular; and how that tyranny affects 
the working class especially. Finally, in practice, this sup¬ 
port is expressed in the readiness of the Russian Social- 
Democrats to enter into alliances with revolutionaries of 
other trends for the purpose of achieving certain particular 
aims, and this readiness has been shown in practice on more 
than one occasion. 

This brings us to the second question. While pointing to 
the solidarity of one or other of the various opposition groups 
with the workers, the Social-Democrats wdll always single 
out the workers from the rest, they wdll always point out 
that this solidarity is temporary and conditional, they will 
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always ompbasisa Ibo independent class identity of Mie pro¬ 
letariat, who tomorrow may find themselves in opposition 
to their allies of today. We shall be told that “such action 
will weaken all the fighters for political liberty at the present 
time.” We shall reply that such action will strengthen all the 
fighters for political liberty. Only those fighters are strong 
who rely on the consciously recognised real interesls of certain 
classes, and any attempt to obscure these class interests, 
which already play a predominant role in contemporary 
society, will only weaken the fighters. That is the first point. 
The second point is that, in the fight against the autocracy, 
the working class must single itself out, for it is the only 
thoroughly consistent and unreserved enemy of the autoc¬ 
racy, only between the working class and Ihcj autocracy is 
no compromise possible, only in the working class can de¬ 
mocracy find a champion who makes no reservations, is 
not irresolute and does not look back. The liostility of all 
other classes, groups and strata of the population towards 
the autocracy is not unqualified; their democracy always 
looks back. The bourgeoisie cannot but realise that indus¬ 
trial and social development is being retarded by the autoc¬ 
racy, but it fears the complete democratisation of the po¬ 
litical and social system and can at any moment enter into 
alliance with the autocracy against the proletariat. The 
petty bourgeoisie is two-faced by its very nature, and while 
it gravitates, on the one hand, towards the proletariat and 
democracy, on the other, it gravitates towards the reaction¬ 
ary classes, tries to hold up the march of history, is apt 
to be seduced by the experiments and blandishments of 
the autocracy (for example, the “people’s policy””® of 
Alexander III), is capable of concluding an alliance with 
the ruling classes against the proletariat for the sake of 
strengthening its own small-proprietor position. Educated 
people, and the “intelligentsia” generally, cannot but revolt 
against the savage police tyranny of the autocracy, which 
hunts down thought and knowledge; but the material inter¬ 
ests of this intelligentsia bind it to the autocracy and to 
the bourgeoisie, compel it to be inconsistent, to compromise, 
to sell its oppositional and revolutionary ardour for an offi¬ 
cial salary, or a share of profits or dividends. As for the dem¬ 
ocratic elements among the oppressed nationalities and 
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the persociilcMl n»ligions, uvorybody knows and sees that the 
class antagonisms within these categories of the population 
are much deeper-going and stronger than the solidarity 
binding ail classes within any one category against the 
autocracy and in favour of democratic institutions. The 
proletariat alone can be—and because of its class position 
must be—a consistently democratic, determined enemy 
of absolutism, incapable of making any concessions 
or compromises. Tlie proletariat alone can be the vanguard 
fighter for political liberty and for democratic institutions. 
Firstly, this is because political tyranny bears most 
heavily upon the proletariat whose position gives it no 
opportunity to secure a modification of that tyranny—it 
has no access to the higher authorities, not even to the offi¬ 
cials, and it has no influence on public opinion. Secondly, 
the proletariat alone is capable of bringing about the 
plete democratisation of the political and social system, since 
this would place the system in the hands of the workers. 
That is why the merging of the democratic activities of the 
working class with the democratic aspirations of other 
classes and groups would weaken the democratic movement, 
would weaken the political struggle, would make it loss 
determined, less consistent, more likely to compromise. 
On the other hand, if the working class stands out as 
the vanguard fighter for democratic institutions, this will 
strengthen the democratic movement, will strengthen the 
struggle for political liberty, because the working class will 
spur on all the other democratic and political opposition 
elements, will push the liberals towards the political radi¬ 
cals, will push the radicals towards an irrevocable rupture 
with the whole of the political and social structure of present 
society. We said above that all socialists in Russia should 
become Social-Democrats. We now add: all true and consistent 
democrats in Russia should become Social-Democrats. 

Wo will illustrate what we mean by quoting the following 
example. Take the civil service, the bureaucracy, as repre¬ 
senting a special category of persons who specialise in the 
work of administration and occupy a privileged position 
as compared with the people. We see this institution ev¬ 
erywhere, from autocratic and semi-Asiatic Russia to cul¬ 
tured, free and civilised England, as an essential organ of 
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bourgeois society. The complete lack of rights of the people 
in relation to government officjals an<l the complete absence 
of control over the privileged bureaucracy corresjiond to 
llie l)ack\vardness of Russia and to its absolutism. 
In England powerful popular control is exercisi^d over the 
administration, but even there that control is far from 
being complete^ even there the bureaucracy retains not a few 
of its privileges, and not infrequently is tlie master and not 
the servant of the people. Even in England we see that pow¬ 
erful social groups support the privileged position of the 
bureaucracy and hiinler the complete democratisation of 
that institution. Why? Because it is in the interests of the 
proletariat alone to democratise it completely', the most 
progressive strata of the bourgeoisie defend certain preroga¬ 
tives of the bureaucracy and are opposed to the election of all 
officials, opposed to the complete abolition of electoral 
qualifications, opposed to making officials directly re¬ 
sponsible to the people, etc., because these strata realise 
that the proletariat will take advantage of such complete 
democratisation in order to use it against the bourgeoisie. 
This is the case in Russia, too. Many and most diverse strata 
of the Russian j)e()plo are opposed to the omnipotent, irre¬ 
sponsible, corrupt, savage, ignorant and parasitic Russian 
bureaucracy. But except for the proletariat, not one of these 
strata would agree to the complete democratisation of the 
bureaucracy, because all these strata (bourgeoisie, petty 
bourgeoisie, the “intelligentsia” in general) have some ties 
with the bureaucracy, because all these strata are kith and 
kin of the Russian bureaucracy. Who does not know how 
easy it is in Holy Russia for a radical intellectual, or social¬ 
ist intellectual, to turn into an official of the Imperial 
Government, an official who takes comfort from the thought 
that he does “good” within the limits of office routine, an 
official who pleads this “good” in justification of his political 
indilTerence, his servility towards the government of the 
knout and the whip? The proletariat alone is unreservedly 
hostile to the autocracy and the Russian bureaucracy, the 
proletariat alone has no ties with these organs of aristocratic- 
bourgeois society and the proletariat alone is capable of irre¬ 
concilable hostility towards them and of waging a determined 
struggle against them. 

12 -3605 
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When we show that tlie proletariat, led in its class struggle 
by Social-Democracy, is the vanguard fighter of Russian 
democracy, we encounter the very widespread and very 
strange opinion that Russian Social-Democracy relegates 
political tasks and political struggle to the background. As 
w^c sec, this oi)inion is the very opposite of the truth. How 
are we to explain this astonishing failure to understand the 
principles of Social-Democracy that have often been ex¬ 
pounded and were expounded in the very first Russian So¬ 
cial-Democratic publications, in the pamphlets and books 
published abroad by the Emancipation of Labour group?’" 
In our view, the explanation of this amazing fact lies in the 
following three circumstances. 

First, it lies in the general failure of the representatives 
of old revolutionary theories to understand the principles 
of Social-Democracy, accustomed as they are to base their 
programmes and plans of activity on abstract ideas and not 
on an exact appraisal of the actual classes operating in the 
country, classes that have been placed in certain relationships 
by history. This lack of realistic discussion of the interests 
which support Russian democracy can only give rise to 
the opinion that Russian Social-Democracy leaves the dem¬ 
ocratic tasks of Russian revolutionaries in the background. 

Second, it lies in the failure to understand that when eco¬ 
nomic and political issues, and socialist and democratic 
activities, are united into one whole, into the single class 
struggle of the proletariat, this does not weaken but strength¬ 
ens the democratic movement and the political struggle, 
by bringing it closer to the real interests of the mass of the 
people, dragging political issues out of the “stuffy studies 
of the intelligentsia” into the street, into the midst of the 
workers and labouring classes, and replacing abstract 
ideas by real manifestations of political oppression from 
which the greatest sufferers are the proletariat, and on 
the basis of which the Social-Democrats conduct their agi¬ 
tation. It often seems to the Russian radical that instead 
of frankly and directly calling upon the advanced workers 
to join the political struggle, the Social-Democrat points to 
the task of developing the working-class movement, of 
organising the class struggle of the proletariat, and thereby 
retreats from his democracy, relegates the political struggle 
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to tho background. But if this is retreat, it is the kind of 
retreat that is meant in the French proverb: “II faut reculer 
pour mieux sauter!” (Step back in order to leap farther for¬ 
ward.) 

Third, the misunderstanding arises from the fact that 
the very term “political struggle” means something different 
to the NarodovoUsi and Narodopravtsi, on the one 
hand, and to the Social-Democrats, on the other. 
The Social-Democrats understand the political struggle 
differently, they understand it much more broadly than 
do the representatives of the old revolutionary theo¬ 
ries. A clear illustration of this seeming paradox is provided 
by the Leaflet of the Narodnaya Volya Group, No. 4, Decem¬ 
ber 9, 1895. \VTiile heartily welcoming this publication, 
which testifies to the profound and fruitful thinking that is 
going on among the present-day Narodovoltsi, we cannot 
refrain from mentioning P. L. Lavrov’s article, “Pro¬ 
gramme questions” (pp. 19-22), which vividly reveals 
the different conception of the political struggle en¬ 
tertained by the old-style Narodovoltsi.* “... Here,” writes 
P. L. Lavrov, speaking of the relation of the Narod¬ 
naya Volya programme to the Social-Democratic pro¬ 
gramme, “one thing and one thing alone is material, viz., 
is it possible to organise a strong workers’ party under 
the autocracy and to do so apart from the organisa¬ 
tion of a revolutionary party directed against the au¬ 
tocracy?” (p. 21, col. 2); also a little before that (in col. 1): 
“... to organise a Russian workers’ party while autocracy 
reigns without at the same time organising a revolutionary 
party against this autocracy.” We cannot at all understand 
these distinctions which seem to be of such cardinal impor¬ 
tance to P. L. Lavrov. What is tho meaning of “a workers’ 
party apart from a revolutionary party against the autoc- 


• P. L. Lavrov’s article in No. 4 is, in fact, only an “excerpt” 
from a lone letter written by him for MateriaL^^* We have heard 
that the full text of this letter and a reply by Plckhanov were also 
published abroad this summer (1897), but we have seen neither the 
one nor the other. Nor do we know whether Leaflet of the Narodnaya 
Volya Group, No. 5, in which the editors promised to publish an 
editorial article on P. L. Lavrov’s letter, has appeared yet. See No. 4, 
p. 22, col. 1, footnote. 


1 ?* 
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racy”?? Is not a workers’ party itself a revolutionary party? 
Is it not directed against the autocracy? Tliis queer idea is 
explained in the following passage in P. L. Lavrov’s arti¬ 
cle: “A Russian wwkers’ party will have to be organised 
under the rule of the autocracy with all its charms. If the 
Social-Democrats succeeded in doing this without at the 
same time organising a political conspiracy'^ against the 
autocracy, with all that goes with such a conspiracy * then, 
of course, their political programme would be a lit and jiroper 
programme for Russian socialists, since the emancipation 
of the workers by the elTorts of the workers lliemsel v(\s 
would be accomplished. But this is very doubtful, if not 
impossible” (p. 21, col. 1). So that’s the point! To the 
Narodovoltsi, the term political struggle is synonymous 
wuth the term political conspiracy\ It must be confessed 
that in these words P. L. Lavrov has managed to bring out 
in bold ndief the fundamental differcmce between the 
tactics in the political struggle adopted by the Narodo- 
voltsi and by Ihe Social-Democrats. Blaiiquist,*** conspir¬ 
atorial traditions are fearfully strong among the for¬ 
mer, so much so that they cannot conceive of political 
struggle except in the form of political conspiracy. 
The Social-Democrats, however, are not guilty of such 
a narrow outlook; they do not believe in conspiracies; they 
think that the period of conspiracies has long passed away, 
that to reduce political struggle to conspiracy means, on 
the one hand, immensely restricting its scope, and, on the 
other hand, choosing the most unsuitable methods of strug¬ 
gle. Everyone will understand that P. L. Lavrov’s remark 
that “the Russian Social-Democrats take the activities of the 
West as an unfailing model” (p. 21, col. 1) is nothing more 
than a polemical manoeuvre, and that actually the Russian 
Social-Democrats have never forgotten the political condi¬ 
tions here, they have never dreamed of being able to form 
a workers’ party in Russia legally, they have never sepa¬ 
rated the task of fighting for socialism from that of fighting 
for political liberty. But they have always thought, and 
continue to think, that this fight must be waged not by con¬ 
spirators, but by a revolutionary party based on the working- 


* Our italics. 
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class movemenl. They Uiink that the figlil against the au¬ 
tocracy must consist not in organising conspiracies, hut in 
educating, disciplining and organising the proletariat, in 
political agitation among tlu! workers which denounces 
every manifestation of absolutism, which j»illories all the 
knights of the police government and compels this govern¬ 
ment to make concessions. Is this not precisely the kind 
of activity being conducted by the St. Pelersburg League 
of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working Class? 
Does not this organisation re|)resent the embryo of a revo¬ 
lutionary party based on Ihe working-class movement, 
which leads the class struggle of the proletariat against 
capital and against Ihe autocratic government without 
hatching any conspiracies, while deriving its strength from 
the combination of socialist and dmnocratic struggle into 
the single, indivisible class struggle of the St. Petersburg 
proletariat? Brief as they may have been, have not the 
activities of the League already shown that the proletariat, 
led by Social-Democracy, is a big political force with wliich 
the government is already compelled to reckon, and to 
which it hastens to make concessions? Both the haste wilh 
which the law of June 2, 1897, was passed, and the content 
of that law clearly reveal its significance as a concession 
wrung by the proletariat, as a position won from the enemy 
of the Russian people. This concession is a very tiny one, 
the position won is very small, but the working-class organ¬ 
isation that has succeeded in forcing this concession is 
also not distinguished for breadth, stability, long standing 
or wealth of experience or resources. As is well known, the 
Ix'ague of Struggle was formed only in 1895-9(), and its 
appeals to the workers have been confined to hcctographed 
or lithographed leaflets. Can it be denied that an organisa¬ 
tion like this, if it united, at least, Ihe l)igg3st centres of 
the working-class movement in Russia (the St. Petersburg, 
Moscow-Vladimir, and the southern areas, and also the 
most important towns like Odessa, Kiev, Saratov, etc.), 
if it had a revolutionary organ at its disposal and enjoyed 
as much prestige among the Russian w^orkers generally as 
the League of Struggle does among the St. Petersburg work¬ 
ers—can it be denied that such an organisation would be 
a tremendous political factor in contemporary Russia, a 
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factor that the goverDment would have to reckon with in 
its entire home and foreign policy? By leading the class 
struggle of the proletariat, developing organisation and 
discipline among Ihe workers, helping them to fight for 
their immediate economic needs and to win position after 
position from capital, by politically educating the workers 
and systematically and unswervingly attacking the autoc¬ 
racy and making life a torment for every tsarist bashi- 
bazouk who makes the proletariat feel the heavy paw of 
the police government—such an organisation would at ono 
and the same time be a workers’ party organisation adapted 
to our conditions, and a powerful revolutionary party di¬ 
rected against the autocracy. To discuss in advance what 
methods this organisation will resort to in order to deliver a 
smashing blow at the autocracy, whether, for example, it 
will prefer insurrection, a mass political strike, or some oth¬ 
er form of attack, to discuss these things in advance and to 
decide this question now would bo empty doctrinairism. It 
would be akin to generals calling a council of war before 
they had mustered their troops, mobilised them, and under¬ 
taken a campaign against the enemy. When the army of 
the proletariat fights unswervingly and under the leader¬ 
ship of a strong Social-Democratic organisation for its eco¬ 
nomic and political emancipation, that army will itself 
indicate the methods and means of action to the generals. 
Then, and then only, will it be possible to decide the question 
of striking the final blow at the autocracy; for the solution 
of the problem depends on the state of the working-class 
movement, on its breadth, on the methods of struggle devel¬ 
oped by the movement, on the qualities of the revolutionary 
organisation leading the movement, on the attitude of other 
social elements to the proletariat and to the autocracy, on 
the conditions governing home and foreign politics—in a 
word, it depends on a thousand and one things which cannot 
be guessed, and which it would be useless to try to guess in 
advance. 

That is why the following argument of P. L. Lavrov's is 
also extremely unfair: 

“If, however, they” (the Social-Democrats) “have, in one 
way or another, not only to group the workers’ forces 
for the struggle against capital, but also to rally revolu- 
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l ioiiary individuals and groups for the struggle against 
the autocracy, the Russian Social-Democrats will actually 
be adopting the programrtio of their opponents, the Na- 
rodnaya Volya, no matter what they may call themselves. 
Differences of opinion concerning the village commu¬ 
nity, the destiny of capitalism in Russia and economic 
materialism are points of detail of very little importance 
to the real cause, either facilitating or hindering the so¬ 
lution of particular problems, particular methods of pre¬ 
paring the main points, but nothing more” (p. 21, col. 1), 
It is strange to have to challenge this last proposition— 
that differences of opinion on the fundamental questions 
of Russian life and of the development of Russian society, on 
the fundamental problems of the conception of history, 
concern only “points of detail”! It was said long ago that 
without a revolutionary theory there can be no revolutionary 
movement, and it is hardly necessary to advance proof of 
this truth at the present time. The theory of Iho class st ruggle, 
the materialist conception of Russian history and the ma¬ 
terialist appraisal of the present economic and political 
situation in Russia, recognition of the need to relate 
the revolutionary struggle strictly to the definite interests 
of a definite class and to analyse its relation to other classes 
—to call these great revolutionary questions “points 
of detail” is so colossally wTong and unexpecled, coming 
from a veteran of revolutionary theory, that we are almost 
prepared to regard this passage as a lapsus. As for the first 
part of the tirade quoted, its unfairness is still more as¬ 
tonishing. To state in print that the Russian Social-Demo¬ 
crats only group the workers' forces for the struggle against 
capital (i.e., only for the economic struggle!) and do not 
rally revolutionary individuals and groups for the struggle 
against the autocracy, means that the author either does not 
know or does not want to know generally known facts concern¬ 
ing the activities of the Russian Social-Democrats. Or, per¬ 
haps, P. L. Lavrov does not regard the Social-Democrats who 
are engaged in practical wwk in Russia as “revolutionary 
individuals” and “revolutionary groups”?! Or (and this, 
perhaps, is more likely) by “struggle” against the autocracy 
he means only conspiracies against it? (Cf. p. 21, col. 2: 
it is a matter of... organising a revolutionary conspiracy'"; 
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our ilalics.) IVrhaps, in P. L. Lavrov’s opinion, those 
who (Jo not organist* political cdnspiracios arc not engaged 
in political struggle? We re])eat once again: opinions like 
these? fully correspond to the old-limi^ traditions of the 
old t inn? iNarodnaya Volya, but d(» not correspond at all 
either to contemporary concept ions of the political struggle 
or to c()ntom])orary conditions. 

We have still to say a few words about the Naro- 
dopravtsi. P. L. Lavrov is quite right, in our opinion, 
when he says that the Social-Democrats “recommend tlie 
Narodopravtsi as Indng more frank, and are ready to 
support Uiein, without, however, nnugiug with them” (p. 19, 
col. 2); be should only have added: as more frank demo¬ 
crats, ainl to the degree that the Narodopravtsi act as 
coiisislent deniocrals. I'lifortunately, this condition is 
nntro a mailer of the desired future than of the actual 
present. I’lie IVarodopravtsi expressed a desire lo free 
tin? democratic lasks from Narodism and from the ob- 
solelo forms of “Itussian socialism” g(?in?rally: but they 
themselves w(?ro still far from being freed from old 
projudic('s, and w('re far from cousistoiit when they 
(li'scribed tlnor parly, exclusively a parly for })olitical re¬ 
forms, as a “social (??!)-r(?V(duli()iiary” party (sec their “Man¬ 
ifesto” dated February 19, lS9i), and declared in their “iMaii- 
ifeslo” that “the term people’s rights includes tin? organisa¬ 
tion of pi^opl(?’s indnst ry”(weare obliged toquoU?from memo¬ 
ry) and thus introduced Narodnik pn?judic(?s sub rosa. lloiice, 
1\ 1^. Lavrov was, perhay)s, not altogetln?!' wrong when he 
descriln'd them as “masquerade politicians” (p. 20, col. 2). 
But ])erliaps it would he fairer lo regard the doctrine of 
Narodnoye Pravo as transitional, to the credit of which it 
must he said that it was asliamcnl of the original character 
of the Narodnik doctrirn^s and openly gave batth? to those 
most abominable? Narodnik reactionaries who, d(?spite the 
existence of absolute rule by the police and the upper class, 
have the audacity to speak of the desirability of (economic 
and not political reforms (see “An Urgent Question,” pub¬ 
lished by IheNarodnoye Pravo Party). If the Narodnoye Pravo 
Party does not really contain anybody but ox-socialists who 
conceal their socialist banner for tactical considerations, 
and who merely don the mask of non-socialist politicians 
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(as P. L. Lavrov assunifts, p. 20, col. 2), then, of course, 
lliat parly has no future whatever. If, however, the party 
also contains not masquerade, but real non~socialist politi¬ 
cians, non-socialist democrats, then ibis party can do no 
little good l)y striving to draw closer to the political opposi¬ 
tion among our bourgeoisie, by striving to arouse the polit¬ 
ical consciousness of our petty bourgeoisie^ small shop¬ 
keepers, small artisans, etc.- the class which, everywhere 
in Western Europe, played a part in (he democratic move¬ 
ment and, in Hussia, has made exccqdioiially ra[)id progress 
in cultural and oilier respects in the post-lleform period, 
and which cannot avoid feeling I he oppression of th(» police 
governm(*nt that- gives its cynical support to the big factory 
owners, the magnates of finance and industrial monopoly. 
All that is needed for this is that the Narodopravlsi 
should make it Iheir task to draw closer to various strata 
of the population and should not confine themselves to the 
very same “intelligentsia'’ whose im|)Otence, owing to their 
isolation from the real interests of the masses, is admitted 
even in “An Urgent Question.” What- is needed is that the 
Narodopravtsi abandon all idea of merging different so¬ 
cial elements and of pushing socialism aside in favour of 
polilical tasks, that they abandon the false shame 
which prevents lliem from drawing closer to tli(i bour¬ 
geois strata of the population, i.o., that they not 
only talk about a programme for non-socialisl- politi¬ 
cians, but act according to this programme, rousing and 
developing the class-consciousness of those social groups 
and class(>s for whom socialism is quite unnecc^ssary, but 
who, as lime goes on, increasingly feel the oppression of 
the autocracy and the need for political liberty. 


Russian Social-Democracy is still very young. It is only 
just emerging from its embryonic stale in which theoretical 
questions predominated. It is only just beginning to develop 
its practical activity. In place of criticism of Social-Demo¬ 
cratic theories and programmes, revolutionaries of other 
parties have of necessity moved on to criticism of the 
practical activity of the Russian Social-Democrats. And it 
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must be aflmitted that this latter criticism differs most 
sharply from the criticism of theory, differs so much, in 
fact, that it was possible to float the comical rumour that 
the St. Petersburg League of Struggle is not a Social-Demo¬ 
cratic organisation. The very fact that such a rumour ap¬ 
peared shows how unrounded is the accusation now current 
that the Social-Democrats ignore the political struggle. 
The very fact that such a rumour appeared shows that 
many revolutionaries whom the Social-Democrats’ theory 
could not convince are beginning to be convinced by their 
practice, 

Russian Social-Democracy is still faced wdth an enor¬ 
mous, almost iinlouched field of work. The avrakening of 
the Russian working class, its spontaneous striving for 
knowdedge, organisation, socialism, for the struggle against 
its exploiters and oppressors becomes more widespread, 
more strikingly apparent every day. The enormous progress 
made by Russian capitalism in recent times is a guarantee 
that the working-class movement will grow uninterruptedly 
in breadth and dej)lh. We arc apparently now passing 
through the period in the capitalist cycle when industry 
is “prospering,” when business is brisk, when the factories 
are w^orking at full capacity and when countless new facto¬ 
ries, new enterprises, joint-stock companies, railway enter¬ 
prises, etc., etc., are springing up like mushrooms. One 
need not be a prophet to foretell the inevitable and fairly 
sharp crash that is bound to succeed this period of industrial 
“prosperity,” This crash will ruin masses of small ownei*s, 
will throw masses of w^orkers into the ranks of the unem¬ 
ployed, and will tlius confront all the workers in an acute form 
with the problems of socialism and democracy which have 
long faced every class-conscious, every thinking worker. 
Russian Social-Democrats must see to it that when this 
crash comes the Russian proletariat is more class-conscious, 
more united, able to understand the tasks of the Russian 
working class, capable of putting up resistance to the capi¬ 
talist class—which is now reaping huge profits and always 
strives to burden the workers with the losses—and capable 
of leading Russian democracy in a decisive struggle against 
the police autocracy, whicli binds and fetters the Russian 
workers and the whole of the Russian people. 
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And SO, to work, comrades! Let ns not lose precious timel 
Russian Social-Democrats have much to do to meet tho 
requirements of the awakening proletariat, to organise the 
working-class movement, to strengthen tlie revolutionary 
groups and their mutual ties, to supply the workers with 
propaganda and agitational literature, and to unite the 
workers’ circles and Social-Democratic groups scattered 
all over Russia into a single Social-Democratic Labour 
Partyl 
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TO THE WORKERS AND SOCJALISTS 
OF ST. PETERSBURG 
FROM THE LEAGUE OF STRUGGLE 

The St. PoUjrsburi? revolutionaries are experiencing hard 
times. It seems that ilie government has concentrated all 
its forces for the purpose of crusliing the recently born work¬ 
ing-class movement which has given such a display of 
strength. Arrests are being made on an unprecedented scale 
and the prisons are overcrowded. Iritellecluals, men and 
women, and masses of workers are being dragged off and 
exiled. Almost every day brings news of ever new victims 
of the police government, which has flung itself in 
fury upon its enemies. The government has set itself the 
aim of preventing the new trend in the Russian revolu¬ 
tionary movement from gaining strength and getting 
on its feet. The public prosecutors and gendarmes are 
already boasting that they have smashed the League of 
Struggle. 

This boast is a lie. The League of Struggle is intact, despite 
all the perseculion. With deep satisfaction we declare that 
the wholesale arrests arc doing their job—they are a power¬ 
ful weapon of agitation among the workers and socialist 
intellectuals, that the places of the fallen revolutionaries 
are being taken by new people who arc ready, with fresh 
energy, to join the ranks of the champions of the Russian pro¬ 
letariat and of the entire people of Russia. There can be 
no struggle without sacrifice, and to the brutal persecution of 
the tsarist bashi-bazonks we calmly reply: Revolutionaries 
have perished—long live the revolution! 
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So far, increased persecution has only been able to cause 
a temporary weakening of certain functions of the League 
of Struggle, a temporary shortage of agents and agitators. 
This is (he shortage that we now feel and that impels us to 
call upon all class-conscious workers and all intellectuals 
desirous of devoting their energies to the revolutionary cause. 
The lA^agU(> of Struggle needs agents. Let all study circles 
and all individuals desirous of working in any sphere of 
revolutionary activity, even the most restricted, inform 
those in touch with the League of Struggle. (Should any 
group bo unable to contact such individuals—this is very 
unlikely—they can do so through the League of Russian 
Social-Democrats Abroad.) Pcojde are needed for all kinds 
of work, and the more strictly revolutionaries specialise in 
tin' various asfxjcts of revolutionary activity, the more 
strictly they give thought to their methods of underground 
work and ways of screening it, tlie more selflessly they 
concentrate on the minor, unseen, particular jobs, the safer 
will the whole thing be and the more difficult will it be for 
the gendarmes and spies to discover the revolutionaries. 
In advance the government has enmeshed not only the 
existing centres of anti-government elements, but also 
possible and probable ones, in a network of agents. The 
government is steadily developing the size and range of 
the aclivities of those of its lackeys who arc hounding revo¬ 
lutionaries, is devising new methods, introducing more provo¬ 
cateurs, trying to exert pressure on the arrested by means of 
intimidation, confrontation with false testimony, forged sig¬ 
natures, planting faked letter, etc., etc. Without a strengthen¬ 
ing and development of revolutionary discipline, organisation 
and underground activity, struggle against the government 
is impossible. And underground activity demands above 
all that groups and individuals specialise in different aspects 
of work and that the job of co-ordination be assigned to 
the central group of the League of Struggle, with as few 
members as possible. The aspects of revolutionary work 
are extremely varied. Legal agitators are needed who can 
talk to the workers in a way that does not render them liable 
to prosecution, and can say just a, leaving it to others to 
say b and c. Literature and leaflet distributors arc needc'd. 
Organisers of workers’ study circles and groups are needed. 
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Correspoluleiils are needed who can give a complete 
picture of events in all factories. People are needed who 
will keep an eye on spies and provocateurs. People are 
needed who will arrange underground meeting places. 
People are needed to deliver literature, transmit instruc¬ 
tions, and to arrange all kinds of contacts. Fund collec¬ 
tors are needed. Agents are needed to work among the intel¬ 
ligentsia and government officials, people in contact with 
the workers and factory life, with the administration (with 
the police, factory inspectors, etc.). People are needed for 
contact with the different towns of Russia and other coun¬ 
tries. Peo])le are needed to arrange various ways of running 
off all sorts of literature. People are needed to look after 
literature and other things, etc., etc. The smaller and more 
specific the job undertaken by the individual person or 
individual group, the greater will be the chance that they 
will think things out, do the job properly and guarantee it 
best against failure, that they will consider all the details 
of underground work and use all possible means of hood¬ 
winking and misleading the gendarmes, the more will suc¬ 
cess be assured, the harder will it be for the police and gen¬ 
darmes to keep track of the revolutionaries and their links 
with their organisations, and the easier for the revolutionary 
party to replace, without prejudice to the cause as a whole, 
agents and members who have fallen. We know that speciali¬ 
sation of this kind is a very difficult matter, difficult because 
it demands from the individual the greatest endurance and 
selflessness, demands the giving of all one’s strength to work 
that is inconspicuous, monotonous, that deprives one of con¬ 
tact with comrades and subordinates the revolutionary’s 
entire life to a grim and rigid routine. But it was only in con¬ 
ditions such as these that the greatest men of revolutionary 
practice in Russia succeeded in carrying out the boldest 
undertakings, spending years on all-round preparation, and 
we are profoundly convinced that the Social-Democrats 
will prove no less self-sacrificing than the revolutionaries of 
previous generations. We are also aware that the prelimi¬ 
nary period envisaged by our system during which the 
League of Struggle will collect the necessary information 
about individuals or groups offering their services and give 
them something to do by way of trial will be a very 
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difficult one for many people eager to devote their energies 
to revolutionary work. But without this pridiminary test ing, 
revolutionary activity in present-day Russia is impossible. 

In suggesting this system of work ‘to our new com¬ 
rades we are expressing a view arrived at after long experi¬ 
ence, being deeply convinced that it best of all guaran¬ 
tees successful revolutionary work. 
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ARTICLE ONE 

(I. Ci(!noral Data.—II. TIic? “HajulicraJIsinair and Wago-I ahour.— 
Ill. “Cojiiiminal-l.aboui* Coni inn i I y”) 

Perm scieiitilic societies, assisted by the Zemstvo, have 
tiiiderlakcn the preparation of an extensive handbook for 
Mie 18!K) Exhibition in Nizhni-Novgorod under the general 
title: A Survey of Perm Territory, Enough material has 
been collected to fill well over three thousand ])agos, and 
the whole edition is to consist of eight volumes. As was to 
be expected, tlie work was not completed in time for the 
exhibition, and so far only the fii*st volume, a sketch of 
the handicraft industries of tlic gubernia,* has been pub¬ 
lished. For tlie novelty, wealth and fulness of the material 
on which it is ba.sed, the Sketch is a work of outstanding 
inter(?st. The material was obtained through a special 
handicraft census financed by the Zemstvo and taken in 
189'4-9r). This was a house-to-hou.sc census, each householder 
being questioned individually. The information was collect¬ 
ed by the Zemsky Nachaliiiks,”* The programme of this 
house-to-house investigation was very broad, embracing the 
members of the families of master handicraftsmen, the wage- 
la))Our employed by them, agriculture, information on the 
purchase of raw materials, the technique of production, 
distribution of work according to the months of the year, 
sale of products, dates on which the establishments were 
founded, and the indebtedness of handicraftsmen. As 
far as we are aware, this is perhaps the first time such abun- 

* ASurveyof Perm Territory, A Sketch of the State of Handicraft 
Industry in Perm Gubernia. Published out of funds provided by 
the Perm Gubernia Zemstvo. Perm, 1896, pp. II 4-365+232 pp. 
of tables, 16 diagrams and a map of Perm Gubernia. Price: 1 ruble 
50 kopeks. 
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dant information has boon published in our literature. But 
to whom much is given, much is required. The very wealth 
of the material entitles us to demand its thorough analysis 
by the investigators, but the Sketch is a long way from 
meeting this demand. Both in the tabulated data and in 
the method of grouping and analysing them there are many 
gaps, which the present author has had in part to fill by 
selecting material from various parts of the book and com¬ 
puting the appropriate data. 

Our purpo.se is to acquaint the reader with the material 
of the census, the methods by which it has been analysed, 
and the conclusions to be drawn from the data relative to 
the economic realities of our “handicraft industries.” We 
underscore the words “(jconomic realities,” because we only 
deal with w'hat exists in reality, and why that reality is 
what it is, and not something else. As to extending the con¬ 
clusions drawn from the data on Perm Gubernia to “our 
handicraft industries” in general, the reader will see from 
wliat follows that such an exlention is quite legitimate, 
for the forms of “handicraft industry” in Perm Gubernia 
are exceedingly varied and embrace every possible form ever 
mentioned in the literature on the subject. 

But there is one request we must earnestly make, namely, 
that the reader draw the strictest possible distinction be¬ 
tween two aspects of the following commentary: the study 
and analysis of the actual facts, on the one hand, and the 
discussion of the Narodnik views held by the authors of the 
Sketch, on the other. 


I 

GENERAL DATA 

The handicraft cen.sus of 1894-95 embraced 8,991 families 
(excluding the families of wage-workers) in ail uyezds of 
the gubernia, or, in the opinion of the investigators, about 
72 per cent of the total number of Perm handicraftsmen; other 
data point to the existence of 3,484 families more. The 
basic division according to type adopted in the Sketch is 
as follows: two groups of handicraftsmen are distinguished 
(indicated in the tables by the Roman numerals 1 and 
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II): Ihoso who have a farm (I) and those who have not (fl); 
then three sub-groups of each group (Arabic numerals 
1, 2 and 3): 1) those who produce for the market; 2) those 
who work to order for private customers, and 3) those who 
work to order for buyers-up. In the last two sub-groups the 
raw material is usually supplied by the customer or the 
buyer-up. Let us take a look at this method of classifying. 
The division of handicraftsmen into those who farm land 
and those who do not is, of course, a sound and necessary 
method. The large number of landless handicraftsmen in 
Perm Gubernia, frequently concentrated in industrial 
settlements, has led the authors to stick to this classifi¬ 
cation and to use it in the tables. We learn, for example, 
that 6,638 persons, or one-third of the total number of 
handicraftsmen (19,970 working members of families and 
wage-workers in 8,991 establishments) do not farm land.* 
This fact alone shows the fallacy of the common assumptions 
and assertions that the connection between handicraft 
industry and agriculture is universal; this connection is 
sometimes stressed as a specifically Russian feature. If we 
exclude the rural (and urban) artisans who have been wrongly 
classed as“handicraftsiiieii,'’we find that 2,268 of the remain¬ 
ing 5,566 families, or over two-fifths of the total number 
of industrialists working for the market, are landless. 
Unfortunately, even this basic classification is not adhered 
to consistently in the Sketch. Firstly, it is applied only 
to master craftsmen, no similar data being given for \vage- 
workers. This omission is due to the fact that, in general, 
the census registered only the establishments, the owners, 
and ignored the wage-workers and their families. In place 
of these terms, the Sketch employs the very inaccurate expres¬ 
sion “families engaged in handicraft industries.” This is inac¬ 
curate because families whose members are employed by 
handicraftsmen as wage-workers are no less “engaged in hand¬ 
icraft industries” than the families which hire them. The 
absence of house-to-house information on the families of wage¬ 
workers (who constitute onc-fouiih of the total number of 
workers) is a grave omission in the census. This omission is 

* Actually, more than one-third are landless, for the census 
covered only one town. But of that more anon. 
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highly characterisi ic of Ihc Narodniks, who at once a(Jopt 
the viewpoint of the small producer and leave wage-labour 
in the shade. Below we shall find frequent gaps of this kind in 
the inrormation on wage-workers, but for the moment let 
us confine ourselv(\s to the remark that although the absence 
of information on wage-workers’ families is a common 
feature of the literature on handicrafts, there are exceptions. 
In the Moscow Zemstvo statistics one occasionally comes 
across systematic information on wage-workers’ families, 
and even more so in the well-known inquiry of Messrs. 
Kharizomenov and Prugavin, Industries of Vladimir 
Giihernia, which contains house-to-house censuses that, regis¬ 
ter wage-workers’ families on a par with those of masters. 
Secondly, by iiicluding the mass of landless industrialists 
under the heading of handicraftsmen, the investigators 
naturally removed the grounds for the common, altliougli 
absolutely inc(»rr(‘Cl, method of excluding iJie urban indus¬ 
trialists from this category. And, ind(*ed, we find that the 
c(msus includes one town—Kungur (p. 33 of the 
tables)—but only one. No explanation is given in Hkj 
Sketchy and it nmiains a mystery vvJiy the census was taken 
for one town only, and why this part icular town was cho¬ 
sen whether by chance or for some sound reason. This causes 
no little confusion, and seriously detracts from the value 
of the general data. On the whole, therefore, the handicraft 
census re])eats tin* usual Narodnik mistake of s(>parating 
the country (“handicraftsmen”) from the town, although 
often enough an industrial district embraces a town and 
the surrounding villages. It is high time to abandon this 
distinction, which is due to prejudice and an exaggeration 
of outdated divisions into social estates. 

We have already referred on several occasions to rural 
and urban artisans, .sometimes excluding them from the 
number of handicraftsmen, and sometimes not. The fact 
is that these fluctuations are characteristic of all literature on 
“handicraft” industries, and demonstrate the unsuitability 
of a term like “hand icrafismaii” for the purpo.ses of scientific 
investigation. The generally accepted opinion is that only 
those who work for the market, the commodity producers, 
should be regarded as handicraftsmen; but in practice it 
would be bard to find an investigation of the handicraft 
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iiidiislrips in which artisans, that is, producers who work 
lor private cusloincrs (2n<l sub-group in tlie Sketch) are not 
counted as handicraftsmen. Bolh in tin* Transactions of 
the. Commission of Inqainj into the Handicraft Industry 
and the Industries of Moscow Gubernia you will find arti¬ 
sans classiMf as “handicraftsmen.” Wo consid(?r it useless to 
argue about tluj meaning of the word “handicraft,” for, as 
we shall see later, there is no form of industry (except 
perhaps machine industry) whicli has not been included un¬ 
der Ibis traditional term, a term that is absolutely useless 
for scienlific investigation. It is certain that a strict d-s- 
tinction must b(? made between commodity producers who 
work for the market (1st sub-group) and artisans who fulfil 
th(‘ orders of private customers (2nd sub grou[)), because of 
the coinpb'te difference in the social and economic signif¬ 
icance of these forms of industry. The attempts made in the 
Sketch to oblilerale this distinction (cf. pp. 13 and 177) 
are v(‘ry unsucc(\ssful; far more correct is the remark made 
in another Zemstvo statistical publicat ion on I ho Perm han- 
dicraflsinen to the effect that “the artisans have very few 
points of contact with Ihe sphere of handicraft industry-— 
lower than the lalter has with factory indusiry.”* Boih 
factory indusiry and the 1st sub-group of “handicraftsman” 
relate to commodity production, which is non-existent in 
the 2nd sub-group. A no less strict distinction must be 
made in the case of Ihe 3rd sub-group, the handicraftsmen 
who work for buyers-up (and manufacturers) and who differ 
essentially from those of Ihe first two sub-groups. It w’ould 
be desirable for all invesi igalors of so-called “handicraft” 
industry to adhere strictly to this division and use precise 
political-economic terminology, instead of assigning an 
arbitrary meaning to colloquial terms. 

The following table shows the division of the “handi¬ 
craftsmen” into groups and sub-groups: 

B(ffor(i proccM'ding to draw conclusions from these figures, 


* Thv Handicraft Industries of Penn Gubernia at the Siberian- 
Urals Science and Industry Exhibition in Ekaterinbury, 1887, by 
Y. Krasnoperov, in tlirec parts, Perm, 1888-89, Part I, p. 8. 
\V(! shall quote from this vabiahlc publication, briolly referring to 
it as Handicraft Industries and indicating tbe part and the 
page. 
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let US recall that the town of Kiingur was included in 
Group II, which thus consisis of a mixture of urban and 
rural industrialists. We see from the table that although 
there is a preponderance of agriculturists (Group 1) among 
the rural industrialists and artisans, they are more back¬ 
ward in the development of forms of industry than those 
who do not cultivate the land (Group II). Among the former 
primitive artisanship is far more prevalent than production 
for the market. The greater development of capitalism among 
the non-agriculturists is shown by the larger proportion 
of establishments emjdoying wage-workers, of the wage-work¬ 
ers themselves, and of handicraftsmen who work for buyers- 
up. It may therefore be concluded that the tie wdth agri¬ 
culture tends to preserve the more backward forms of indus¬ 
try, and vice versa, that the development of capitalism in 
industry leads to a break with agriculture. Unfortunately, 
exact information on this subject is not available, and we 
have perforce to content ourselves with indirect indications. 
For example, the Sketch tells us nothing about the division 
of the rural population of Perm Gubernia into agricultur¬ 
ists and landless people, and so wn cannot determine in 
which of these categories the industries are most developed. 
There is a similar neglect of the highly interesting ques¬ 
tion of the territorial distribution of industry (the investi¬ 
gators were in possession of the most exact information on 
this point, for each village separately), of the concentra- 
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tion of industrialists in the non-agricultural, factory, or 
trade and Industrial settlements generally, of the centres 
of each branch of industry, and of the spread of the indus¬ 
tries from these centres to the surrounding villages. If 
we add to this that the household statistics showing when 
the establishments were founded (see § 111 below) providecl 
an opportunity to determine how the industries developed, 
that is, whether they spread from the centres to the sur¬ 
rounding villages or vice versa, whether they spread mostly 
among agriculturists or non-agriculturists, etc., then one 
cannot help regretting the inadequate analysis of the data. 
The only information we are able to obtain concerns the dis¬ 
tribution of industries by uyezds. To acquaint the reader 
with these figures we shall group the uyezds ns suggested in 
the Sketch (p. 31): 1) the five “uyezds where the proportion 
of handicraftsmen working for the market is largest and 
where, simultaneously, the development of handicraft 
industry is relatively high”; 2) the five “uyezds where the 
development of the handicraft industry is relatively weak 
and where the handicraftsmen working for the market pre¬ 
dominate”; 3) the two “uyezds where it is also at a low level, 
but where the majority often consists of handicraftsmen who 
fulfil orders for private customers.” Summarising the prin¬ 
cipal data for these groups of uyezds we get the following 
table (see p. 364). 

This table enables us to draw the following interesting 
conclusions. The more highly rural industry is developed in 
a group of uyezds, 1) the smaller the proportion of rural 
artisans, i.e., artisan production is to a greater extent 
replaced by commodity production; 2) the larger the pro¬ 
portion of handicraftsmen who belong to the non-agricul- 
tural population, and 3) the more marked the development of 
capitalist relations and the larger the proportion of depen¬ 
dent handicraftsmen. In the third group of uyezds the rural 
artisans predominate (77.7% of all the handicraftsmen); 
in this case agriculturists predominate (only 5.7% are non¬ 
agriculturists) and capitalism is poorly developed: only 
7.2% are wage-workers and only 2.7% of the handicrafts¬ 
men's families work for buyers-up, i.e., a total of 
only 9.9% are dependent handicraftsmen. In the second 
group of uyezds, on the contrary, commodity production 
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predominates and is already eliminating handicraft: only 
32.5 % are artisans. The percentage of hand icraftsmen engaged 
in agriculture drops from 94.3% to 0(5.2%, the propor¬ 
tion of wage-workers increases mon^ than fourfold—from 
7.2% to 32.1%); there is an increase, although not so large, 
in the proportion of family workers who work for buyers-up, 
so that, the aggn*gate proportion of dependent handicrafts¬ 
men is 38.49(), or nearly two-fifths of the total. Lastly, in 
the first group of uyezds, natural artisan production is still 
further eliminated by commodity production and emjiloys on¬ 
ly one-fifth of the total number of “handicraftsmen” (21.8%), 
and at the same time the number of non-agricultiiral indus¬ 
trialists increases to 42.1% ; the proportion of wage-workers 
drops somewhat (from 32.1% to 2(5%), but on the other 
hand there is an enormous increase in the proportion of 
family workers dependent on buyors-up, namely, from 
6.3% to 27.4%, so that the aggregate number of dependent 
handicraftsmen is more than half the total—53.4%. The 
district with the largest (absolute and relative) number of 
“handicraftsmen” is the one where capitalism is most dovel- 
op(’d: the growth of commodity production forces artisan 
production into the background, lead-i to the develop¬ 
ment of capitalism and to the transfer of industries to non- 
agriculturists, in other words, to the separation of industry 
from agriculture (or, perhaps, to the concentration of indus¬ 
tries among the non-agricultural population). The reader 
may doubt whether it is right to regard capitalism as being 
more developed in the first group of uyezds, where there 
are fewer wage-workers than in the second, but where more 
handicraftsmen work for buyej*s-up. Domestic industry, it 
may be objected, is a lower form of capitalism. But we 
shall see below that many of the.so buyers-up are manufac¬ 
turers who own large capitalist establishments. Here 
domestic industry is an adjunct of the factory, and signifies 
a higher degree of concentration of production and capital 
(some of the buyers-up have 200, 500, even 1,000 persons 
and more, working for them), a higher degree of division of 
labour, and, consequently, a more highly developed form of 
capitalism. This form is to the small workshop of the owuop 
who employs wage-workers as capitalist manufacture is 
to capitalist simple co-operation. 
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The figures quoted are sufficient to refute the attempt 
of the compilers of the Sketch to draw a fundamental con¬ 
trast between “the handicraft form of production” and 
“capitalist production”—an assertion which repeats the 
traditional prejudice of all the Russian Narodniks, headed 
by Messrs. V.V. and N. —on. The Perm Narodniks as¬ 
sume that the “basic difference” between these two forms 
is that under handicraft production “labour owns both the 
instruments and materials of production and all the fruits 
of labour in the shape of the produce of production” (p. 3). 
We are now in a position to declare quite emphatically that 
this is false. Even if we include artisans among the handi¬ 
craftsmen ike majority of them do not fit this definition'. 
this applies, firstly, to the wage-workers, and they represent 
25.3%; secondly, to family workers who work for buyers- 
up, for they own neither the materials of production nor 
the fruits of their labour, but arc merely paid w'ages—and 
they constitute 20.8%; and, thirdly, to the family workers 
of the first and second sub-groups who employ wage-workers, 
for they own the “fruits” of other labour in addition to 
their own. They probably constitute about 10% (1,691 of 
the 6,645 establishments in the first and second sub-groups, 
or 25.4%, employ wage-workers; in the 1,691 establishments 
there are probably not less than 2,000 family workers). 
And so we already have 25.3%-f20.8%4-10%==56.1% of 
the “handicraftsmen,” or more than half, who do nut fit 
this definition. In other words, even in a remote and econom¬ 
ically backward gubernia like Perm, the “handicraftsmen” 
who either hire themselves out or hire others, who exploit 
or are exploited, are already preponderant today. But it 
would be far more correct for such a computation to exclude 
artisan production and to take commodity production 
alone. Artisan production is such an archaic form of industry 
that even among our native Narodniks, who have repeatedly 
proclaimed that backwardness is Russia's good fortune 
(4 la Messrs. V.V., Yuzhakov and Co.), there has not been 
a single one who has frankly and openly risked defending it 
and proclaiming it a “pledge” of his ideals. Artisan 
production in Perm Gubernia is still very widespread as 
compared with Central Russia: we need only mention the 
dyeing industry, for instance. This is a purely artisan indus- 
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try for the dyeing of peasant homespuns, which in less 
out-of-the-way parts of Russia have long been superseded by 
factory-made prints. But even in Perm Gubernia artisan 
production has been pushed far into the background: even 
in rural industry, only 29.5%, or less than one-third, of the 
producers are artisans. If we exclude the artisans, then, we 
get 14,401 persons who work for the market; of the.se, 29.3% 
are wage-workers and 29.5% family workers who work for 
buyers-up, in other words, 58.8% are dependent “handi¬ 
craftsmen,” while another 7% or 8% are small masters 
employing wage-workers. Thus, about 66%, or nearly txvo- 
thirds, of the “handicraftsmen” have tivo fundamental 
points of similarity, and not of difference, with capitalism: 
firstly, they arc all commodity producers, and capitalism is 
nothing but commodity production developed to the full; 
secondly, the specifically capitalist relations of the purchase 
and sale of labour-power apply to a large number of them. 
The compilers of the Sketch try hard to assure the reader 
that for “weighty” reasons, wage-labour in “handicraft” 
production has a significance all of its own. We sliall exam¬ 
ine these assurances and the examples they quote in their 
proper place (§ VII). Here it will be enough to mention that 
wherever commodity production prevails and wage-labour 
is not casually but systematically employed, we have all 
the features of capitalism. One may say that it is undevel¬ 
oped, embryonic, that it possesses specific forms, but it is a 
distoition of the truth to a.ssume a “basic difference” when 
in reality there is a basic similarity. 

Let us, incidentally, mention one other distortion. On 
p. 5 of the Sketch it is said that “the products of the handi¬ 
craftsman ... are made from materials that are chiefly 
procured locally.” But the Sketch itself provides us with 
the data to check this point, it shows how the distribution 
of handicraftsmen engaged in processing livestock produce 
compares with the distribution of livestock and agricultural 
produce in the uyezds of the gubernia, how the dis¬ 
tribution of those who process plant products compares 
with the distribution of foresUs; and how the distribu¬ 
tion of those engaged in metal-working compares with the 
distribution of the pig-iron and malleable iron produced in 
the gubernia. This comparison shows that 68.9% of the 
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haiulicraflsiniMi engaged in processing livestock products are 
concentrated in three uyezds, which account for only 
25.1 ?o of (he livestock population, and only 29.596 of the 
cultivated area. In other words, we lind that the very con¬ 
trary of the above assertion is true, and the Sketch itself at 
this point declares that “the high degree of development of 
the industries (uigaged in processing livestock produce is 
chielly dependent on raw materials brought, from outside— 
foriiistaiioo, in the Kungur and Ekaterinburg uyezds on the 
raw hides dressed by the local leather factories and handi¬ 
craft tanneries, from which the material for the boot indus¬ 
try, the princijial handicraft in these uyezds, is obtained’* 
(2i-25). Hence, handicraft industry in these parts is based 
not only on the large turnover of the local capitalist 
Ic'ather merchants, but also on semi-manufactures obtained 
from factory owners, i.e., handicraft imlustry is a sequel 
or adjunct to developed commodity circulation and to 
capitalist leather ostablishinents. “In Shadrinsk Uyezd, 
the raw material brought from oiilside is wool, which fur¬ 
nishes the matt?rial for the chief industry of the uyezd “‘ the 
making of felt boots.” Further, hi.396 of the? handicraftsmen 
engaged in processing plant produce are concentrated in 
four uyezds. Vet these four uyezds contain only 20.796 of 
the total for(?st area of the gubernia. On the other hand, in 
the two uyezds where 51.7 96 of the for(?st area is concentrat¬ 
ed, there are only 2.096 of the hanrlicraftsmen engaged in 
processing plant produce (p. 25). In other words, here 

too we find the contrary to be the case, and here too the 
Sketch states that the raw material is brought from outside 
(p. 20).* Hence, we observe the very interesting fact that 
a deep-rooted commodity circulation precedes the develop¬ 
ment of the hiindicraft industries (and is a condition for 
their development). This fact is very important, for it shows, 
firstly, that commodity economy is long established, hand¬ 
icraft industry being only one of its elements; it shows 
also how absurd it is to d(?pict our handicraft industry as 
a sort of tabula rasa still “able” to take a different path. The 
investigators report, for example, that “handicraft industry” 

• Tlieso two typos of Iiaudicraftsmon—ttioso processing livestock 
and plant produce make up 3:P.*6“b28% Oi % of the (otal num¬ 
ber. Metal'working engages 25% of tiie iiandicraftsmen (p. 20). 
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in Perm Gubernia “continues to reflect the influence of those 
means of communication which determined the commercial 
and industrial physiognomy of the area not only in the pre¬ 
railway days, but even in pre-Reform days” (p. 39). Actually, 
the town of Kiingur was the road junction in the Cis-Urals 
area: through it passes the Siberian highway which connects 
Kungur with Ekaterinburg, with branches to Shadrinsk; 
another commercial highway from Kungur, that of Blago- 
datnaya Gora, connects the town with Osa. Lastly, the 
Birsk highway connects Kungur with Krasnoufimsk. “Wo 
thus find that the handicraft industry of the gubernia became 
concentrated in districts around the highway junctions: in 
the Cis-Urals area—in the uyezds of Kungur, Krasnouflmsk 
and Osa and in the Trans-Urals area—in the uyezds of 
Ekaterinburg and Shadrinsk” (p. 39). I^t us remind the 
reader that it is these five uyezds that constitute the group 
that is first in its development of handicraft industry, and 
that 70% of the total number of handicraftsmen are concen¬ 
trated in them. Secondly, this fact shows us that the “organ¬ 
isation of exchange” in handicraft industry, about which the 
handicraft friends of the muzhik chatter so frivolously, has 
already been created and by none other than the Russian 
merchant class itself. Later on we shall find much to confirm 
this. Only in the third category of handicraftsmen (those 
who process metal) do we And that the distribution of raw 
material production and its processing by handicraftsmen 
correspond: 70% of this category of handicraftsmen arc 
concentrated in the four uyezds producing 70.6% of the 
total pig-iron and malleable iron. But here the raw mate¬ 
rial is itself a product of the large-scale metallurgical in¬ 
dustry, which, as we shall see, has its “own views” on 
the “handicraftsman.” 


II 

THE “HANDICRAFTSMAN” AND WAGE-LABOUR 

Let us now summarise the data on wage-labour in 
the handicraft industries of Perm Gubernia. Without re¬ 
peating the absolute figures already cited, let us confine 
ourselves to indicating the most interesting percentages: 
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We tluis secUial the percentage of wage-workers is higher 
among the non*agriculturists than among the agriculturists, 
and that the dillereuce is chiefly accounted for by the second 
sub-group: airiong the farming artisans the proportion of 
wage-workers is 14.no, and among the non-agriculturists 
it is 29.3%, or over twice as high. In the other two sub¬ 
groups, the proportion of wage-w^orkers in Group II is slightly 
higher than in Group I. It has already been said that this 
results from ca])italism being less developed among the 
agricultural population. Of course, the Form Narodniks, 
like all other Nanxijiiks, declare this to be of advantage to 
the agriculturists. We sliall not, at this point, enter into a 
controversy on ttie general subject of whether the under-de- 
veloi)nient and backwardness of the given social and econom¬ 
ic relations may bo regarded as an advantage; we shall 
merely say that the figures we quote below will show that 
this is an advantage that gives the agriculturists low earn¬ 
ings. 

It is interesting to note that insofar as the employment 
of wage-labour is concerned the difference between the 
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groups is loss than the tlilTereiice between the sub-groups 
of the same group. In other words, the economic structure 
of the industry (artisans—commodity producers—workers 
for biiyers-up) has a greater influence on the extent to which 
wage-labour is employed than the existence or absence of 
ties with agriculture. For example, the small agricul¬ 
turist commodity producer is more akin to the small non-agri¬ 
culturist commodity ])roducer than to the agriculturist 
artisan. The proportion of wage-workers in tlie first sub¬ 
group is 29.4% in (»roup I and 31.2% in Grouj) II, whereas 
in the second sub-group of Group 1 it is only 14.1%. Simi¬ 
larly, the agriculturist who works for a buyer-up is more 
akin to the non-agriculturist who does the same (23.2% 
and 27.4% wage-workers respectively) than to the agricul¬ 
turist artisan. This shows us that the general prevalence of 
capitalist commodity relations in the country tends to re¬ 
duce to one level the agriculturist and the non-agriculturist 
engaged in indusiry. This levelling process is brought out 
even more saliently by the data on the incomes of handi¬ 
craftsmen. The second sub-group, as we have said, is an 
exception; but if, instead of the figures showing the percent¬ 
age of wage-workers, we take the average number of wage- 
workers per establishment, we shall find that the agricultur¬ 
ist artisans are more akin to the non-agriculturist artisans 
(0.23 and 0.43 wage-workers per establishment respectively) 
than to the agriculturists in the other sub-groups. The 
average number of workers per establishment among the 
artisans of both groups is almost the same (1.7 and 1.8), 
whereas in the sub-groujis of each group this average differs 
very considerably (Group I—2.6 and 1.7; Group II—2.5 
and 1.8). 

The average figures per establishment in each sub-group also 
reveal the interesting fact that the number is lowest among 
the artisans of both groups: 1.7 and 1.8 workers per w^orkshop 
respectively. This means that production is most scattered 
among artisans, the individual producers are most isolated, 
and co-operation in production least practised. First place 
in this respect is held by the first sub-group of each group, 
that is, by the small masters who produce for the market. 
The number of people engaged in the workshops in these 
sub-groups is the largest (2.6 and 2.5 persons); here handi- 
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crartsmon with big families are the most numerous (20.3% and 
18.59o liave3ormore workers in the family; the third sub¬ 
group of Group 1—-20.9%—is something of an exception); at 
the same time the employment of wage-labour is the largest 
(0.75 and 0.78 wage-workers per workshop); and there is 
also the largest pr<»portion of big establislirnents (2.0% and 
1.3% of establishments employ six or more wage-workers). 
Consequently, co-operation in production is here most wide¬ 
spread, because of the most extensive employment of 
wage-labour, and of members of the family (1.8 and 1.7 fam¬ 
ily workers per establishment; the third sub-group of 
Group 1, with 1.9 persons, is something of an exception). 

This latter circumstance brings us to the highly Impor¬ 
tant question of the relation between family labour 
and w^age-labour employed by “handicraftsmen,” a relation 
which prompts us to doubt the correctness of the prevailing 
Narodnik doctrine that wage-labour in handicraft produc¬ 
tion merely “supplements” family labour. The Perm Na¬ 
rodniks support this view when they argue on p. 55 that 
“the identification of the interests of the handicraftsmen 
with those of the kulaks” is refuted by the fact that the most 
prosperous handicraftsmen (Group 1) have the largest num¬ 
ber of family workers, whereas “if the handicraftsman were 
prompted solely by the profit motive, the sole incenlivo of 
the kulak, and not by the desire to consolidate and develop 
his establishment with the aid of all the members of his 
family, we should expect the proportion of members of the 
family who devoted their labours to production to bo smallest 
in this sub-group of establishments” (?!). A strange conclu¬ 
sion! How can any conclusion regarding the role of “personal 
participation in work” (p. 55) be drawn if nothing is said 
about w^age-labour? If the prosperity of handicraftsmen 
with large families did not indicate kulak tendencies, wo 
should find among them the lowest proportion of w^age-work- 
ers, the lowest proportion of establishments employing 
them, \\\id lowest proportion of establishments with a large 
number of workers (more than five), and the smallest aver¬ 
age "number of workers per establishment. Actually, how¬ 
ever, the most prosperous handicraftsmen (first sub group) 
hold /ir.s7, and not last place in all these respects, and this 
despite the fact that they have the largest families and the 
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largest number of family workers, and constitute the larg¬ 
est proportion of bandicraftsmen with three or more 
family workers! Clearly, the facts point to the very opposite 
of what the Narodniks would have them mean: the handi¬ 
craftsman does, in fact, strive for profit, and by kulak meth¬ 
ods; he takes advantage of his greater prosperity (one of the 
conditions for which is the possession of a large family) 
to employ wage-labour on a lar^fT scale. Having a larger 
number of family workers than the other handicraftsmen he 
uses this to oust the others by hiring the largest number of 
workers. “Family co-operal ion, "about which Mr. V.V. and the 
other Narodniks speak so unctuously (cf. Ilandicrajt Indus- 
tries, 1, p.l4), is a guarantee of the development of capitalist 
co-operation. This, of courec, will seem a paradox to the 
reader who is used to Narodnik prejudices; but it is a fad. 
To obtain precise data on this subject, one should know not 
only the distribution of the establishments according lo 
the number of family and of wage-workers (which is given in 
ihii Sketch), but also according to the combination of family 
and wage-labour. The house-to-house returns furnished every 
opportunity of making such a combination, of calculating 
the number of establishments in each category employing one, 
two, etc., wage-workers and classifying them according to 
the number of family workers. Unfortunately, this was not 
done. In order to make up for this omission, if only par¬ 
tially, let us turn to the work already mentioned. Handi¬ 
craft Industries, where we do find combined tables of estab¬ 
lishments classified according to the number of family and 
wage-workers. The tables are given for five industries, 
embracing a total of 749 establishments with 1,945 w'orkers 
(op. cit., I, pp.59, 78 and 160; III, pp. 87 and 109). In order 
to analyse these data with reference to the problem we are 
now considering, namely, the relation betw’een family la¬ 
bour and wage-labour, we must divide all the establishments 
into groups according to the total number of workers (for 
it is the total number of workers which shows the size of the 
workshop and the degree of co-operation in production), and 
determine the role of family labour and wage-labour in^ 
each group. Let us take four groups: 1) establishments with 
one worker; 2) establishments with two to four workers; 
3) establishments with five to nine workers, and 4) establish- 
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moiils with ion or more workors. This division according 
to the total iiiimbor of workers is all the more necessary, 
as the ostahlishiiionts with one worker and those with ten, 
for exainpl(% obviously represent entirely difTerent economic 
ty])es; to combine them and strike “averages” would be ut- 
Iculy absurd as we shall see later in the case of the figures 
given in the Shetch. Grouping the data as indicated, we get 
the following table: 
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Th ese del ailed figures fully confirm llie proposition ad¬ 
vanced above, which seemed so paradoxical at first glance, i.e., 
the larger the total number of workers in an establishment, 
the larger the number of family workers employed in it, 
and the more extensive, consequently, the "family co-opera¬ 
tion”; but, at the same time, capitalist co-operation also 
increases, and does so far more rapidly. Despite the fact 
that Ihey have a large number of family workers, the more 
prosperous handicraftsmen employ many additional wage¬ 
workers. "Family co-operation” is thus the pledge and foun¬ 
dation of capitalist co-operation. 

Let us examine the data of the 1894-95 census relat¬ 
ing to family and w^ige-lalmur. The establishments are 
divided according to the number of family workers as 
follows; 
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100.0 


The preponderance of one-man oslahlisliinents should !)0 
noted: they constitute more than half the total. Even if 
we were to assume that all the estahlisliments that combine 
family labour with wage-labour have no more than one 
family worker each, we would still find that 2,500 of them 
would be mn by one man. 'J'hese are the reprc‘sentatives of 
the most scattered prod Heel's, representatives of the most 
disunited small workshops—a disunity that is generally 
characteristic of the much-vaunted ‘‘people’s production.” 
Let us lake a glance at the opposite pole, the largest work- 
shujis: 
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Thus we see that the “small” establishments of Ihe handi¬ 
craftsmen sometimes attain imposing dimensions: nearly one- ^ 
fourth of the total number of wage-workei’s is concentrated in 
the 85 largest establishments; on an average, each such estab¬ 
lishment employs 14.G wage-workers. These handicraftsmen 


* Computed from the data in the Sketch (p. 54 and total nuiuher 
of wage-workers). 
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are already employers, owners of capitalist establishments.* 
Co-operation on capitalist lines is widely employed in them: 
with 15 workers per establishment, division of labour is pos¬ 
sible on a fairly extensive scale, there is a big saving on pre¬ 
mises and tools, of which a larger quantity and greater variety 
can be used. Their purchase of raw material and the sale of the 
pnxhict an* necessarily conducted on a large scale; this consid¬ 
erably reduces the cost of raw material and its delivery, fa¬ 
cilitates sales, and makes proper commercial relations pos¬ 
sible. When w<? come to consider the data on incomes w^e 
sliall find confirmation of this in the 1894-95 census. At 
the moment it will be sufficient to mention these gen¬ 
erally-known theoretical propositions. It should, there¬ 
fore, be clear that the technical and economic features 
of these establishments also <iilTer radically from those 
of the one-man workshops, and it is really astonish¬ 
ing that the Perm slatisticians should nevertheless have 
decided to combine them and compute general “aver¬ 
ages’" from them. It may be said a priori that such 
averages will bo absolutely fictitious, and that the anal¬ 
ysis of the household statistics, in addition to dividing the 
handicraftsmen into groups and sul»-groups, should also have 
divided them into categories based upon the number of work¬ 
ers per establishment (both family and wage-workers). 
Unless such a division is made, there can be no question of 
obtaining accurate data on incomes, or on the conditions 
of purchase of raw material and sale of products, or on the 
technique of production, or on the relative status of the 
wage-worker and the owner of the one-man establishment, 
or on the relation between the big and small wwkshops—all 
of which are items of the highest importance for a study of 
the economics of “handicraft industry.” The Perm investi¬ 
gators endeavour, of course, to underrate the imf)ortance of 
the capitalist workshops. If there are establishments with 
five or more family workers, they argue, that moans that 
competition between the “capitalist” and the “handicraft 


* The overwhelming majority of our “factories” (so called In 
the official statistics), aclually 15,000 out of 21,000, employ less 
than 16 workers. See Directory of Factories for 1890, 
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form of production” (sic!) can only have significance when 
the number of wage-workers exceeds five per establishment, 
and such establishments consLitnte only 1% of the total. 
The argument is purely arl ilicial; in the first place, estab¬ 
lishments with five family w^orkers and five w-age-workers 
are a pure abstraction, resulting from an inadeqiiale 
analysis of the facts, for wage-labour is combined w'ith 
family labour. An eslablishmeiit with three family workers 
will, by hiring another three workers, have more than 
five workers and, compared wilh the one-man establishments, 
will occupy an exceptional competitive position. Secondly, 
if the statisticians really wanted to investigate the question 
of “competitioir between the various establishments, di¬ 
viding them according to the number of wage-workers they 
employ, why did they not make use of the data of the house- 
to-house census? Why did I hey not group the establish¬ 
ments according to the number of workers and show the 
size of their incomes? Would it not have been more appro¬ 
priate for statisticians wdio had such rich material at their 
disposal to make a real study of the facts, instead of treat¬ 
ing the reader to all sorts of stuff of their own invention 
and hastily abandoning facts in order to “do battle” with 
the adversaries of Narodism? 

From the standpoint of the supporters of capitalism, 
this percentage may, perhaps, be consitlered sufficient 
ground for the prediction that the handicraft form must 
inevitably degenerate into the capitalist form; but in this 
respect it does not actually represent an alarming symptom at 
all, especially in view- of the following circumstances...” 
(p. 56). 

Charming, is it not? Instead of taking the trouble to sift 
the available material for precise data on the capitalist 
establishments, the authors combined them wdth the one-man 
establishments and then began to controvert imaginary 
“predictors”!—We do not know what these “supporters of 
capitalism” who are so repugnant to the Perm statisticians 
are likely “to predict,” but for our part we can only say that 
all these phrases merely cover an attempt to evade the facts. 
And the facts show that there is no special “handicraft form 
of production” (that is an invention of “handicraft” econo¬ 
mists), that the small commodity producers give rise to 
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large capitalist esiahlishmeiits (in the tal)les we found a 
handicraftsman employing 65 wage-workers!—p. 109), and 
I hat it was the investigatoi's’ duty to group t he data in such 
a way that we could examine this process and compare 
(he various establishments insofar as they approximate 
capitalist enterprises. The Perm statisticians not only failed 
to do this themselves, hut even deprived us of I ho oppor¬ 
tunity of doing so, for in the tables all the eslablishmenls 
in a given sub-group are lumped logether so that it is 
impossible to separate the factory owner from the one-man 
producer, 'J lio comjMlors cover up the omission with meaning¬ 
less aphorisms. The large establishmenis, you see, consti¬ 
tute only 1 Vo of the total, so that if t hey are excluded, the 
conclusions based on the remaining 99% will not be affecled 
(p. 50). But this one per cent, this one-hundredth part, 
is not cominensurale wilh the others! One large establishment 
is equal to more than 15 establishments of the one-man pro¬ 
ducers who account for over 30 “hundredths” (of the total 
number of (establishments)! This calculation relates to the 
number of workers. And if we take the gross output, or net 
income, we shall find that one large establishnnmt is not 
e(]ual to 15, but p(?rhaps to 30 other establishnumts.* One- 
fourth of all the wage-workers is concentrated in this 
“one-hundredth” of the establishirumts, an average of 14.6 
workers ])er establishment. To give tlie reader some idea of 
the significance* of this latter figure, let us take the figures 
given for Perm (lulM^rnia in the Collection of Data on 
Factory Industry in Russia (published by the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce and Manufactures). As the figures vary 
considerably from year to year, we shall take the average 
for seven years (1885-91). The result for Perm Gubernia 
is 885 “factories and works” (as understood by the official 
statistics), with an aggregate output of 22,645,000 rubles 
and a total of 13,()0() wage-workers, which gives us an “aver¬ 
age” of 14.6 workers per factory. 

* We shall presently give data .showing the distribution of es- 
lahlishnionls according to net income. Wc learn that tlie aggn^gato 
net income of 2,370 establislinienls wdtii the lowest income (up to 
fiOrubles)=77,900 rubles, while that of 80 establishments with the 
highcist incoin(^^/^83,ir)0 rubles. Tlie. average per “(?stablisliment,** 
Iberefure, is 32 rubles and J ,039 rubles respectively. 
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Ill conlirmaLion of llieir opinion that the large estab- 
lishinents are of no great significance, the compilers of 
the *S7fe/c//refer to the fact that very few (8%) of the number 
of wage-workers em|)loye(l by the liandicraftsmen are em¬ 
ployed by the year, I he majority being pieci»-workers (37%), 
seasonal workers (30%) and day labourers (23V», ]). 51). 
The piece-workers “usually work in their own homes with 
their own implements and mainlain themselves,*' while the 
day labourers are engaged “temporarily,” like agriciillural 
labourers. That being the case, “we cannot regard the rela¬ 
tively large number of wage-workers as iin(|u(\st ioiiablo proof 
that these establishmenis are of the capitalist type” (5()).... 
“It is our conviction that neither the piece-workers, nor 
the day labourers in general const ilute the cadres of a work¬ 
ing class similar lo the West-Eurof)oan proletariat; only 
those who work regularly throughout the year can form 
these cadres.” 

Ail praise to the Perm Narodniks for their interest in 
the relation between the Russian wage-workers and the 
“VVest-Kiiropean proletariat.” 1'ho (jijestion is an interest¬ 
ing one, there’s no gainsaying that! Nevertheless, from sta¬ 
tisticians we woubJ have prefeiTed to h(?ar statements based 
on fad, and not on “conviction.” t'or, after all, the mere 
utterance (»f one’s “conviction” will not always convince 
others.... Would it not have heeii belter to give nnrre facts, 
instead of telling the reader about the “convictions'* of Mr.X 
or Mr. Y ? How incredibly few facts on the position of the wage¬ 
workers, working conditions, working hours in the establish¬ 
ments of various size, Uie families of the wage-workers, 
etc., are given in the Shetch. If the only purpose of the argu¬ 
ment on the dilTereiico between the Russian workers and 
the West-European proletariat was to hide this omission, 
we should have to retract our praise.... 

All we learn about wage-workers from the Shetch is their 
division into four categories: annual, seasonal, piece and 
(lay workers. To get some idea of these categories, we have 
to turn to the data scattered throughout the book. The 
number of workers in each category and their earnings are 
given for 29 industries (out of 43). In these 29 industries 
there are 4,795 wage-workers, earning a total of 233,784 ru¬ 
bles. In all the 43 industries, there arc 4,904 wage-workers 
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with aggregate earnings amonniing to 2Ii8,V)li2 rubles. Thus, 
our summary embraces 98% of the wage-workers and their 
<»ariiing.s. Here, en regard,* are the figures of the Sketch** 
and of our summary: 


Figuns of our summary 
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In the Sketch summary there are eitli(*r mistakes or mis¬ 
prints. But that is by llie way. Tlie fjoiiit of chief interest 
is the data on earnings. The earnings of the piece-workers, 
of whom the Sketch says that “essentially, piece-work is 
the nearest stage on the road to economic independence” 
(p. 51—also, no doubt, “according to our conviction”?), 
are considerably lower than those of the workcir employed 
by the year. If the statement of the statisticians that the 
master usually finds board for the annual worker, whereas 
the piece-worker has to find his own, is bused on fact and 
not merely on “conviction,” the difference wdll be even great¬ 
er. The I^erm master handicraftsmen have chosen a queer 
way to place their workers on the “road to independence”! 
It consists in lowering wages.,.. The fluctuations in the work¬ 
ing season, as we shall see, arc not big enough to explain 
this difference. Further, it is very interesting to note that 
a day labourer's earnings equal 66.7% of an annual work¬ 
er’s. TJence, each day labourer is occupied on an average 
for about eight months in the year. Obviously, it would 
be far more correct to refer to this as a “temporary” diver¬ 
sion from industry (if the day labourer.'are really diverted 


♦ For purposes of comparison.— 

*♦ P. TjO. TliCiy/rfirc/i does uol summarise the figures for earnings. 
*** The earnings of an annual worker are taken as IGO. 
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from industry of their own accord, and not because the mas¬ 
ter does not furnish them with work), than as tlif3 “predom¬ 
inance of the seasonal element in wage-labour” (p. 52). 


Ill 

"CO M \l 0 N AI .-h A HO t J H CO NT INI IT Y” 

The data collected by the handicraft census which in¬ 
dicate the foundation dates of practically all the establish¬ 
ments investigated are of great interest. Here are the 
general data on the subject: 


Number of eslabJish- 

inents founded before 1845 . 640 

in 1845-55 . 251 

„ 1855-65 . 533 

,, 1865-75 . 1,339 

„ 1875-85 . 2,652 

„ 1885-95 . 3,469 


Total 


8,884 


Thus, we see that the post-Reform period has stimulated 
a big development in handicraft industry. It seems the 
conditions favouring this development have been and are 
operating with ever-growing force as time goes on, since 
each succeeding decade has witnessed the opening of more 
and more establishments. This fact is clear evidence of the 
intensity with which the development of commodity pro¬ 
duction, the separation of agriculture from industry, and 
the growth of commerce and industry in general are proceed¬ 
ing among the peasantry. We say “separation of agriculture 
from industry,” for this separation begins earlier than 
the separation of the agriculturists from the industrialists: 
every enterprise which produces for the market gives rise to 
exchange between agriculturists and industrialists. Hence, 
the appearance of such an enterprise implies that the agri¬ 
culturists cease to produce articles in their homes and pur¬ 
chase them in the market, and to make such purchases the 
peasant has to sell agricultural produce. The growing num¬ 
ber of commercial and industrial establishments thus 
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implies a growing H)cial division of lahoiir, the general 
basis of commodily eeonoiny and of capitaJism.* 

The opinion has been expressed in Narodnik lileraliire 
that the rapid developmcnl of small production in industry 
since the Reform is not a pheiionienon of a capitalist nature. 
The argument is tliattlie growth of small ])rt»dnction j)roves 
its stnmglh and vitality, as compared with large-scale 
product ion (Mr. \\V.). This argument is absolutely false. 
The growLli of small production among the peasantry signi¬ 
fies the appearance of new industries, tlie conversion of 
new branclies of raw material processing into iiidependcmt 
spheres of industry, progress in the social division of labour, 
the initial process of capitalist development, while the 
swallowdng-iip of small by large esta!)lishments implies 
a further step forward by capitalism, leading to lh(‘ triumph 
of its higher forms. The sjiread of small estalilishments 
among the peasantry extends commodily economy and pre¬ 
pares the ground for capitalism (by creating petty masters 
and wage-labourers), while llic swallowing-up of small 
establisliments by manufactories and factories implies that 
big capitalism is utilising ground that has been pre])ared. 
The simultaneous existence of these two, seemingly contra¬ 
dictory, processes in one country actually has nothing 
cont radictory in it: it is quite nat ural tliat in a more devel¬ 
oped part of (he country, or in a more developed sphere of 
industry, capitalism should progress by drawing small 
handicraftsmen into the mechanised factory, while in more 
remote regions, or in backward branches of industry, the 
process of capitalist development is only in its initial stage 
and manifests itself in the appearance of new l)ranches and 
new industries. Capitalist manufacture “conquers but par¬ 
tially the domain of national production, and always rests 
on the handicrafts of the towm and the domestic industry 
of the rural districts as its ultimate basis (Hintergrund). 
If it destroys these in one form, in particular branches, at 
certain points, it calls them up again elsewhere../’ {Das 
Kapital, P, S. 779). 

* Corjseqitently, if Mr. N. — on*s fMlacks on the “separation of 
in<hist.ry from agi'icult are*' were not IIk 5 platonic lament at ions of 
a romanticist, lie should also bewail the appearance of every handi¬ 
craft establish ineiit. 
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The figures showing the dates the establishnieiils were 
founded are also inadequately treated in the Sketch: all 
the information given is for uyezds, and not for groups or 
sub-groups; nor is there any oilier grouping (aexording to 
size of establishment, whether located in the centre of the 
industry or in the surrounding villages, etc.). Although 
they (lid not analyse the census data in accordance with 
their own system of groujis and sul)-grouf)s, the Perm 
Narodniks liere too found it necessary to Insat the reader 
to sermons that are amazing for their ultra-N’arodnik 
unctuousimss and ... absurdity. The Penn statisticians 
have made the discovery that in the “handicraft form of 
production” there prevails a specific “form of continuity” 
of establishments, namely, “cominunaMabour continuity,” 
whereas the system that prevails in capitalist industry is 
“property-inheritance continuity,” and that “communal-la¬ 
bour continuity organically ciuivcrts the wage-worker into 
an independent master” (sic!), which llnds expression in the 
fact that when the owmer of an establishment dies and 
there are no family workers among the heirs, the industry 
passes to another family, “perhaps to that of a wage-worker 
employed in the very same establishment,” and also in 
the fact that “community land tenure guarantees the 
labour industrial independence of both the owner of a handi¬ 
craft industrial establishment and his wage-wwker” (pp. 7, 
68, et al.). 

We have no doubt that this “communal-labour principle 
of continuity in the handicraft industries,” as invented by 
the Perm Narodniks, will occupy a fitting place in the 
history of literature, alongside the seutiinontal theory of 
“people’s production” pro})ounded by Messrs. V.V., N. —on, 
and others. Both theories are of the same mould, both embel¬ 
lish and distort the truth with the help of Manilovian 
phrases. Everybody knows that the establishments, materi¬ 
als, tools, etc,, of the handicraftsmen are private property 
which is transmitted by inheritance, and not by some sort 
of communal law; that the village community in no way 
guarantees independence oven in agriculture, let alone 
industry, and that the same economic struggle and exploi¬ 
tation goes on within the community as outside it. What 
has been turned into the special theory of the “communal- 
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labour principle” is the simple fact that the small master, 
owning very little capital, has to work himself, and that 
the wage-worker may become a master (if he is thrifty and 
abstemious, of course); examples of this arc cited in the 
Sketch on p. All the theoreticians of the petty bour¬ 

geoisie have always consoled themselves with the fact that 
in small production a worker may become a master, and 
none of their ideals have ever gone beyond Ihe conversion of 
the workers into small mastei’s. I'he Sketch even makes an 
attempt to cite “statistical data confirming the principle 
of communal-labour continuity” (45). These data relate to 
the tanning industry. Out of 129 establishments, 90 (i.e., 
70%) have been founded since 1870; yet in 1809 there were 
161 handicraft tanneries (according to the “list of inhabited 
places”), while in 1895 there were 153. That, is to say, 
tanneries have been transferred from some families to oth¬ 
ers—and this is regarded as the “principle of communal- 
labour continuity.” It would be absurd, of course, to argue 
against this anxiety to detect some special “principle” in 
the fact that small establishments are easily opened and 
just as easily shut down, freely pass from one hand to anoth¬ 
er, and so on. Let us only add, wdth regard to the tanning 
industry in particular, that, firstly, the dates of origin of 
the establishments indicate that this industry developed 
far more slowly than the other industries, and that, secondly, 
it is absolutely usele.ss to compare 1869 with 1895, for the 
term “handicraft tannery” is constantly confused with the 
term “leather factory.” In (he 1860s the overwhelming 
majority of the “leather factories” in Perm Gubernia (accord¬ 
ing to the factory statistics) had an output valued at less 
than 1,000 rubles (see the Ministry of Finance Yearbook, Part 
I, St. Petersburg, 1869. Tables and notes); in the 1890s 
establishments with an output of less than 1,000 rubles 
were, on the one hand, excluded from the list of factories, 
and the list of “handicraft tanneries,” on the other, 
happened to include many establishments with an 
output of over 1,000 rubles, some even with an out¬ 
put of 5,000 rubles, 10,000 rubles and more {Sketch, p. 70, 
and pp. 149 and 150 of the tables). What is the use of com¬ 
paring data for 1869 and 1895 when no definite distinction 
is made between handicraft and factory-type tanneries? 
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Thirdly, even if il were I rue that Ihe number of tanneries 
has decreased, might this not mean tliat many small establish¬ 
ments have been closeil down and that larger establish¬ 
ments have been gradually opened in tlieir place? Are we 
to believe that such a "change” also confirms the “principle 
of comiminal-labour continuity”? 

And the crowning incongruity is that all this sugary 
talk a[)ont the “communal-labour principle,” the “guarantee 
of communal-labour indopeinlence,” and the like, refers to 
the tanning industry, where the agriculturist handicrafts¬ 
men represent the purest type of petty bourgeois (see be¬ 
low), an industry which is highly concentrated in three 
large establishments (factories) that have been included in 
the list side by side with the one-man handicraft and arti¬ 
san establishments. Here are the figures showing this concen¬ 
tration: 

in all, there are 148 establishments in this industry. 
Workers: 207 family4 172 wage-workers--43il; aggregate 
output-^ 151,022 rubies; net incorne=--2(),207 rubles. Among 
these establishments there are 3 with 0 family workersH- 
05 wage-workers~-05. Value of output= 44,275 rubles; net 
income—3,301 rubles (p. 70 of the text, and pp. 149 and 
150 of the tables). 

In other words, in establishments out of 148 (“only 
2.19i),” as the Sketch reassuringly puts it—p. 70) there 
is a concentration of nearly one-third of the total output 
of the “handicraft tanning industry,” yielding their owners 
thousands of rubles of income without their taking any part 
in production. We shall encounter many similar incongrui¬ 
ties in relation to other indiLstries, too. But in describing 
this industry, the authors of the Sketch paused, by way of 
exception, to discuss the three establishments mentioned. 
With regard to one of them we are told that the owner (an 
agriculturist!) “is apparently occupied exclusively in com¬ 
merce, having his leather shops in the village of Beloyarskoye 
and the city of Ekaterinburg” (pp. 76-77). This is a speci¬ 
men of how capital invested in production combines wilh 
capital invested in commerce—a fact that should be noted 
by the authors of the Sketchy who depict “kulakdom” and 
commercial operations as something adventitious, divorced 
from production! In another establishment, the family 



consists of (Iyo males, nol one of whom works at the trade: 
“the father is engaged in commercial operations connected 
with his industry, and the sons (varying in age from 18 to 
53), all of them educated, have a[)|)arently taken to other 
and more congenial pursuits than transferring hides from 
one vat to another and washing them” (p. 77). The authors 
magnanimously concede that these estahli.shmcnts are 
“capitalist in character”—“hut how far the future of these 
enterpri.ses is ensured on the principle of transmission as 
inherited property is a question to which only the future 
can give its decisive answer” (70). Ilow profound! “The 
future is a question to which only the future can give an 
answer.” The sacred truth! But does it w'arrant a distortion 
of the present? 
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ARTICLE TWO 

(I\’. I’lio Agri(iilliiro ol ‘ilandicralLsiiion.” — \\ I.arjTO and SiiinJl 
Establisliurionts.—The Inconics of the llanJicraflsmon) 

IV 

THE AGRICULTUHE OF “HANDICRAFTSMEN” 

Tho house-to-hoiiso census of master liandicraftsmon, big 
and small, provide very interesting data on the agriculture 
they engage in. Here are the figures, divided according to 


the sub-groups, 

as given in 

the Shetcli: 





Per luiusehold 


Pen'futnce of 
hoiiseludds 


Suli-KFOlipS 

Area niltl- 
vated (des- 
sialities) 

Hordes* 


0\\rUnL* no 
horst.'s 

Ownfnf; 
no <*ows 

1. 

Coiriiiioility pro- 


2.1 


lA 



diK-ors 

7.1 

2.2 

5 

2. 

Artisans 

6.2 

1.6 

2A 

0.0 

6 

3. 

Working for n 




16.0 



buyer-np 

''•.5 

1.4 

1.3 

13 


In all 

6.3 

1.8 

2.1) 

0.5 

6 


We tlius s(?e that tho more prosperous the handicrafts¬ 
men are as industrialists, the more prosperous they are as 
agriculturists. The lower they rank in production, the 
lower they rank in agriculture. The handicraft census data, 
Uierofore, fully confirm the opinion already expressed in 
literature, namely, that tho differentiation of the handi¬ 
craftsmen in industry goes hand in hand with their differ¬ 
entiation as peasants in agriculture (A. Volgin, The Sub¬ 
stantiation of Narodism^ etc., pp. 211, et scq.). As tho 
wage-workers employed by the handicraftsmen are on an 
even lower (or not higher) level than the handicraftsmen who 
work for buyers-up, we are entitled to conclude that the 

• In the Sketch there is an obvious misprint in this column (see 
p. 58), whicli we have corrected. 
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proporl ion of iinpovorislied agriculUirisIs among llioin is oven 
highor. Tlio houso-lo-house census, as we have already said, 
did not cover the wage-workers. Al any rate, even the 
figures cited clearly show how ludicrous is the assertion in 
I he Sketch that “coinmimity land tenure guarantees the la- 
Ixuir industrial independence of both the owner of a handi¬ 
craft industrial establishment and his wage-worker.” 

The absence of detailed information on the agricultural 
activity of Ibe one-man producers and small and large mas¬ 
ters is very acutely felt in the data now under examination. 
To fill the gaj), if only partially, we must turn to the data 
for the separate indust ries; somelimes in the Sketch we come 
across information on the number of agricultural labourers 
employed by masters,* but no general summary is given. 

Take tin* tanner agriculturists— 131 households. They 
employ 124 agricultural laboun*rs; they cultivate Ifi.l) 
dessiatines and possess 4.G horses per household; they have 
4.1 cows each (p. 71). The wage-workers (73 annual and 
51 seasonal) receive 2,492 rubles in wages, or 20.1 rubles 
each, whereas the average wage of a worker in the tanning 
industry is 52 rubles. Here too, therefore, we observe the 
phenomenon common to all capitalist countries-the 
status of the agricultural labourer is lower than that of the 
industrial labourer. The “handicraft” tanners obviously 
represent the purest type of peasant bourgeoisie, and the 
celebrated “combination of industry with agriculture” so 
highly praised by the Narodniks is nothing more than the 
prosperous owners of commercial and industrial establish¬ 
ments transferring capital from commerce and industry 
to agriculture, and paying their farm labourers incredibly 
low wages.** 

* It is well known that among the peasants even industrial workers 
are often compelled to perform agricultural work. Cf. Handicraft 
Industries, etc,, III, p. 7. 

** The seasonal labourer in agriculture always receives more 
than half the yearly wage. But let us assume that in this case the 
seasonal labourers receive only half the wage of the annual worker. 

The w^age of an annual worker will then be ^2,492 • (73 + y) j =25.5 

rubles. According to the Department of Agriculture, the average 
wages over a period of 10 years (1881-91) for a farm labourer employed 
by the year in Perm Giihernia was 50 ruble.s with board. 
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Take the liaiKlicraft oil-inillers. Tlie agricultiirisls among 
them number 173. A household, on the average, cultivates 
10.1 dessiatines and possesses 3.5 horses and 3.3 cows. 
There is no household without at least one horse and a cow. 
Together, they employ 98 labourers (annual and seasonal) 
who receive in wages a total of 3,438 rubles, or an average 
of 35.1 rubles each. “The refuse, or oil-cake that remains 
after the milling process, servos as excellent cattle feed, 
thanks to which it is possible to manure the fields on a 
larger scale. Thus Ihe household derives a triple advantage 
from the industry; the income from the induslry itself, 
Ihe income from livestock, and a higher yield from the 
lields” (1()4). “Agriculture is carried on by tliem” (the oil-mill¬ 
ers) “on a wide scale, and many of them, not contenting 
themselves with the community allotments they get, also 
rent land from the poor households*' (108). The data showing 
the distribution of flax and hemp growing by uyezds reveal 
“a certain connection between the area under flax and hemp 
and the distribution of ihe oil-milling industry among 
the uyezds of the gubernia” (170). 

Hence, the commercial and industrial enterprises in this 
case are those known as technical agricultural industries, 
the development of which is always characteristic of the 
progress of commercial and capitalist agriculture. 

Take the flour-mi Hoi’s. Most of them engage in agri¬ 
culture—385 out of 421. A household, on the average, 
cultivates 11.0 dessiatines and possesses 3.0 horses and 
3.5 cows. They employ 307 workers who are a’so agricul¬ 
turists and who receive wages totalling 6,211 rubles. Like 
the oil-milling industry, “flour-milling serves the millers 
as a means of marketing the produce of their own farms 
in the most profitable form” (178). 

These examples, we think, should be quite sufficient 
to show how absurd it is to regard the term “handicraftsman 
agriculturist” as signifying something homogeneous and uni¬ 
form. All the agriculturists we have cited are representatives 
of the agricultural petty bourgeoisie, and to combine these 
types with the rest of the peasantry, including even the 
ruined h( iiseholds, is to otecurc the most characteristic 
features of reality. 

In the concluding part of their description of the oil- 




milliiif? iiiduslry, tin? coiiipil('i*s (ry to argue against the 
“capitalist doclrine’' lhat Ihe strati lira I ion of the peasants 
is capitalist evolution. This proposition, they claim, is 
based on Ihe “absolutely arbitrary assert ion lhat this strat¬ 
ification is a factor of most recent times and is an obvious 
symptom of the rapid do facto spread of tJie capitalist re¬ 
gime among the ])easantry despite Ihe existence of de jure 
community land tenure” (170). The compilers argue that the 
village community has never precluded property stratifica¬ 
tions, but it “does not perpetuate them, does not give rise to 
classes”; “these t ransitory stratiiicat ions have not become more 
marked with the lapse of time, but, on the contrary, have 
been gradually obliterated” (177). -Naturally, such an asser¬ 
tion, in substantiation of which the artels (of which more 
anon, § VII), family divisions (sic!) and land redivisions (!) 
are cited, can only evoke a smile. To say that Ihe claim that 
dilTerenl iation (»f the jieasanlry is growing and spn?ading is 
an “arbitrary” one, means to ignor(» wcdl-knovvn facts: peas¬ 
ants lose their horses and abandon the land on a mass scale 
and tliis is coupled with “technical progress in peasant farm¬ 
ing” (cf. Progressive Trends in Peasant Farming l»y 
Mr. V, V.); the increase in the letting and mortgaging of 
allotments is coupled with increased land renting; the 
increase in the number of cornmercial and industrial 
establishments is coupled with an increase in the number 
of migratory industrialists, i.e., vagrant w^age-workers; 
etc., etc. 

The house-to-house census .should have provided a wealth of 
material on the highly interesting question of how the 
incomes and (warnings of the agriculturist handicraftsmen 
compare with the incomes of the non-agriculturists. All 
the data on this subject are to be found in the tables, but 
the Sketch gives no summary, and we have had to compile 
one from the inatcrial contained in the book. This summary 
was based, firstly, on those given in the Sketch for the indi¬ 
vidual industries. All we had to do in this ca.se was to add 
together the data for the various industries. But .such summa¬ 
ries are Jiot given in tabular form for all indu.stries. 
In some cases it was clear that mistakes or misprints had 
crept in—which is only natural in the absence of check 
totals. Secondly, the summary was based on a selection of 
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fij^furcs coiilaiiiod in th(5 descriptions of certain industries. 
Thirdly, wliiTc neither of these sources was available, wc 
had to turn directly to the tables (for example, in tlie case 
of the last industry: “mining”). It goes without saying that 
owing to this diversity in the character of the material con¬ 
tained in our summary, mistakes and inaccuracies were 
bound lohave cre])t in. Nev(?rlheless, we b(di(»ve that although 
the grand totals of our summary do not coincide with the 
lolals of tlie table, the deductions drawn from it may fully 
serve their purpose, for whatever correcl ions might b(» in¬ 
troduced, Ihe average magniludes ami proportions (and it 
]*; these alone that we use for our deductions) would be but 
slightly changed. For example, according to the totals of 
the tables in the Sketchy Ihe gross income per worker is 
ll}4.8 rubhvs, and according to our summary it is 133.3 ru¬ 
bles; the net income i)er family worker is btl.O rubles and 
(»8.0 rubles respectively; Ihe earnings per wage-worker are 
48.7 rubles and 48.0 rul)les respeci ively. 

Here are the results of our summary showing gross income, 
net income, and the earnings of wage-workers in each group 
and sub-group (see table on page 302), 

The chief results of this tabulation are as follows: 

1) The non-agriciillural industrial population takes an 
incomparably bigger part in industry (relative to their 
numbers) than the agricultural population. The number of 
non-agriculturist workers is less than half the number 
of agriculturist workers. But they account for nearly 
halt the gro.ss output: 1,276,772 rubles out of a total 
of 2,655,007 rubles, or 48.1%. As regards income from 
production, that is, the net income of the masters plus 
the workers’ wages, the iion-agricultiirisls even surpass the 
agriculturists, accounting for 647,666 rubles out of a total 
of 1,260,335 rubles, or 51.4Vo. Consequently, we find that, 
while they an; a minority in numbers, the non-agricultural 
industrialists do not lag behind the agriculturists in volume 
of output. This fact is of great importance when we come 
to judge the traditional Narodnik theory that agriculture 
is the “main foundation” of so-called handicraft industry. 

From this, other conclusions follow naturally: 

2) The gross output per non-agriculturist worker (gross 
income) is considerably higher than that of the agricultur- 




Number ol Gross Income Net Income Waces 
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ist: 192.2 riiblos as against 103.8 rubles, or nearly twice 
as much. As we shall sec lat(?r, the working season of the non- 
agriculturists is longer than that of the agriculturists, but 
the diderence is by no means so very great, so that the 
higher labour productivity ol* the non-agriculturists is beyond 
all doubt. This difference is smallest in the third sub-group— 
the handicraftsmen who work for buyers-up—which is 
quite nalural. 

3) The net income of the non-agriculturist masters, big and 
small, is more than double that of the agriculturists: 113.0 
rubles, as against 47.1 rubles (nearly two-and-a-half times 
as much). This difference is to bo observe<l in all the sub¬ 
groups, but it is the biggest in the first, among the handi¬ 
craftsmen who produce for I he market. It goes without saying 
that this difference is least of all to be explained by the 
difference in the length of working periods. There can be no 
doubt that it is duo to the fact that the tie with the land 
lowers the incomes of the industrialists; the market discounts 
the incomes derived by the handicraftsmen from agriculture, 
and the agriculturists have to content themselves with 
lower earnings. This is probably aggravated by the fact 
that the agriculturists suffer bigger losses on sales, spend 
more for materials and are more dependent on the merchants. 
In any case, it is a fact that the handicraftsman's tie with 
the land reduces his earnings. There is no need to say more 
about the enormous significance of this fact which throw^s 
a true light on the meaning of the “power of the soil” in 
modern society. VVe need only recall what a tremendous 
factor low earnings are in preserving methods of production 
that are primitive and entail bondage, in retarding the use 
of machinery, and in lowering the workers’ standard of 
living.* 

* On this last point (which is the first in imporlatice) we would 
say that it is unfortunate that the Sketch furnishes no data on the 
standard of living of the agriculturists and non-agriculturists. But 
other investigators have noted that it is a common phenomenon 
for the living standard of the non-agriculturist industrialists to be 
incomparably higlier than that of the '*raw'* agriculturists, and this 
is equally true of Penn Gubernia. Cf. Reports and Investigations 
of Handicraft Industry in Russia piihlishoJ by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Slate Property, Vol. Ill, Yegunov's article. The 
author points to the completely “urban'* standard of living in some 



4) Tho wagos of non-agriculturist wago-workcrs are also 
every when}, iiigher Ilian those of agriculturists, but the 
dilTercuice is by no nH}ans as great as in the case of the in¬ 
comes of I he masters, (hmerally, in all three sub groups, the 
wage-worker employ(‘(l liy the agriculturist handicraftsman 
earns an average of 43.0 rubles, while the wag(}-worker em¬ 
ployed by the non-agriculturist earns 57.8 rubles, or one- 
third more. This dilTerence may to a large extent {)mt not 
entirely) be due to the dilTorerice in tiie length of the work¬ 
ing season. As to the relation between this difference and 
the tic with the laud, we cannot form a judgement, for we 
have no data on agriculturist and non-agriculturisl wage¬ 
workers. Afjarl from the huigth of the working season, 
the (liiference in the level of requirements, of course, also 
plays its part. 

5) The dilVerenco between the size of the masters’ incomes 
and workers’ wages is incomparably larger in the case of 
the non-agriculturists than in that of the agriculturists: 
taking all three sub groups, the income of a non-agricultur¬ 
ist master is almost double a worker’s wages (113 rubles 
and 57.8 rubles respectively), whereas among the agricul¬ 
turists the income of the master is only slightly higher— 
4.1 rubles more (47.1 and 43.0)! If Ihese figures are aston¬ 
ish iiig, even more so are those relating to the agriculturist 
artisans (1, 2), where the income of the master is less than 
a worker’s wages! But the reason for this will become quite 
clear !at(?r, when we cite data showing the tremendous 
dilTerence between the size of incomes in large and small 
eslablislinnmts. By increasing productivity of labour, the 
large establishinenis make it possible to pay wages exceeding 
the income of the poor, individual handicraftsmen working 
alone, whoso “indopend<?iice,” in view of their subjection to the 
market, is quite fictitious. TJiis vast difference between 
the incomes of the large and the small establishments is to 
be observed in both groups, but much more so in the case 
of the agriculturists (duo to the more depressed state of 


of tliG landloss villages, to the endeavour of the noii-agricullurist 
liaiidicraftsniaij to dress and live “as decent people do” (Kiiropoan 
clothes, even to the slarchod sliirt; samovar; larger consiimplion 
of ten, sugar, white liread, heef, etc.). The author draws on the fam¬ 
ily budgets contained in Zemstvo statistical publications. 
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the small liaii(lirralTsnu>j)). The negligible dilTerence be- 
tAveen Uie income of Ihe small master and the wages of Mio 
worker clearly shows that the income of the small agricul¬ 
turist handicraftsman who employs no wage-workers is 
not higher, and often even lower than the wagers of a hired 
worker. As a matter of fact, the net income of the master 
(47.1 rubles per family worker) is the average for all estab¬ 
lishments, large and small, for both the owners of factorii^s 
and of one-man workshops. Naturally, in the case of the 
big masters, the difference betw(‘en their net income and the 
wages of their workers is not 4 rubles, but anything from 
ten to one hundred times as much, which moans that the 
income of the small one-man workshop is considerably be¬ 
low 47 rubles; in other words, this income is not higher, 
but often even lower than the wages of a worker. Handicraft 
census data on the division of eslablishments according to net 
income (see below, § V) fully bear out this secerningly paradox¬ 
ical conclusion. But these data relate to all the establish¬ 
ments in general, to agriculturists and non-agriculturists 
alike, and that is why this di'duclion from the above table 
is so important: we have learnt that it is the agriculturists 
whose earnings are lowest, in other words, that “the tie 
with the land” greatly reduces earnings. 

VVe have already said, when discussing the dilferenco 
between the incomes of the agriculturists and the non-agri¬ 
culturists, that this difference cannot be explained by the 
difference in the length of the working periods. Let us now 
examine the census data on this subject. One of the items 
in the census programme, as we learn from the “introduction,” 
was the investigation of the “intensity of production through¬ 
out the year, on the basis of the number of family members 
and wage-workers engaged in production each month” (p. 14). 
Since this was a house-to-house census, in other words, since 
each establishment was investigated separately (unfortunate¬ 
ly, a specimen of the house-to-house census forms is not ap¬ 
pended to the AA(?^cA), it must be assumed that information 
regarding the number of workers engaged each inorilh, or 
the number of working months in the year, was gathered 
in the case of each establisliment. In the Sketch these data 
are gathered in one table (pp. 57 and 58), in which tln^ num¬ 
ber of workers (family and wage-workers together) engaged 
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in mck month of the year is given for each of Ihe sub-groups 
of both groiij)s. 

The attempt of the 1894-05 handicraft census to determine 
with such precision how many months in the year the handi- 
craftsiinm work is highly instructive and interesting. Indeed, 
without such informatiem tlie data on incomes and earnings 
would be incomplele, and the statistical calculations would 
be only approximate. JUit, unfortunately, Ihe data on 
working peiiods have been very scantily analysed: apart 
from Ibis general tabb', all we are given is information 
on the number of workers engaged each month in 
only a few industries, sometimes divi<led according to 
groups, sometimes not; division according to sub-groups 
has not been made for any industry. The separation of the 
large establishments from the small would have been partic¬ 
ularly valuable in this instance, for we have every reason 
to expect—both a priori and on the basis of data provided 
by other investigators of handicraft industry—that the 
working periods of the big and the small handicraftsmen are 
not the same. Furthermore, the table itself on page 57 is 
apparently not free from mistakes or misprints (for example, 
in the months February, August and i\^>vember; columns 
2 and 3 of Group 11 have eviilently been mixed up, for the 
number of workers in the third sub-group is larger than in 
the second). Even when these inaccuracies are corrected 
(and the corrections arc sometimes only approximate), the 
table gives rise to no little misgiving, which renders the use 
of it risky. For instance, when w^e examine the data in the 
table by sub-groups, we lind that in the third sub-group 
(Group 1) the maximum number of workers, 2,911, are en¬ 
gaged in December. Yet, according to the Sketchy the total 
number of workiTs in the third sub-group is 2,551. Similarly, 
in the third sub-group of Group 11: maximum number of 
workers 3,221, actual number 3,077. On the other hand, 
in the sub-groups the maxima engaged in one of the mouths are 
less than the actual number of w'orkers. How is this to be ex¬ 
plained? Is it because information on this subject was not 
gathered for all the establishments? That is very likely, 
although there is no hint of it in l\\^Sketch. In the case of the 
second sub group of Group II, not only is the maximum 
number of workers (February) larger than tha actual number 
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(1,882 and 1,1()3 respectively), but oven Llie average number 
of workers engaged in one month (i.e., the quotient obtained 
by dividing the total number of workers engaged in the 
twelve months by 12) is higher than the actual number of work¬ 
ers (1,2(55 and 1,103 respectively)!! Which figure, one 
asks, did the registrars regard as actual: the average number 
of workers for the year, the average for some period (win¬ 
ter, say), or the number actually employed in some partic¬ 
ular month? Am investigation of the monthly number of 
workers engaged in the separate industries does not help 
to clear uj) the pu///le. In the majority of the twenty-three 
industries for which this informatiiui is furnished, the max¬ 
imum number of workei*s engaged in any one montli of the 
year is less than the actual number of workers. In the case 
of two industries, the maximum is higher than the actual 
number of workers: in the copper-working industry (239 
and 233 respectively) and in the forges (Group 11—1,811 and 
1,2(59 respectively). The maximum is equal to the actual 
number of workers in the case of two industries (rope-making 
and oil-milling. Group 11), 

This being the case, we cannot use the data showing 
the number of workers engaged iiumth by month for a compar¬ 
ison with their earnings, with the actual number of workers 
employed, etc. All that remains is to treat these data regard¬ 
less of others, and to compare the maximum and the mini¬ 
mum numbers of workers engaged in each month. This is 
what is done in the Sketch, but the separate months are com¬ 
pared. We consider it more correct to compare winter and 
summer; for that will enable us to determine how^ far agri¬ 
culture diverts workers from industry. We took the average 
number of workers engaged in winter (October to March) 
as the standard, and, applying this standard to the number 
of workers engaged in summer, we arrived at the number of 
summer working months. By adding up the number of win¬ 
ter and summer months we got the number of working months 
in the year. Let us illustrate this by an example. In the first 
sub-group of Group I there were 18,060 workers engaged in 
the six winter months, which gives us an average of (18,060: 
6~) 3,010 workers in one month. In the summer, 12,345 
workers were employed; in other wonls, the summer work¬ 
ing season is equal to (12,345:3,010) 4.1 months, lienee, 



the working ])er i()d in the first sub-group of Group I amounts 
to 10.1 months in I he year. 

Tliis n»elho(l of analysing the data seemed to us both the 
most correct and the most convenient. Jt is the most correct, 
because it is based on a comparison of winter and summer 
months, and hence, on an exact determination of the extent 
to which agricultiinj divc^rts workers from industry. That 
the winter months liave been correctly taken is coiilinned by 
th(? fact that in the Oct(dier-iMarch period the riiiiuber of 
worker’s in botli grou|)s is liigher than the average for the 
year. Tliere is the greatest increase in the iiiimher of workers 
from Se])tember to October, and the greatest decrease from 
March to April. Incidentally, the choicer of olher months 
would have had litlle elTect on the conclusions. We consider 
the method chosen to bo the most suitable because it gives 
an exact figunj for the working ju'riod wliicli allows us to 
company the groups and sub-groups in this respect. 

Here are the data obtained by this method: 

' Avr- ” Aver. 

.Sub-j4icuii»s Sub-«r()ups ' two 

1 2 H '' i 2 3 " 

Working 

period 

(montlis) 10.1 0,0 10.5 10.0 10.0 10.4 10.9 10.5 10.2 

These figures lead us to conclude that the difference between 
the working periods for agriculturists and non-agriculturists 
is very small: that of the non-agriculturists is only 5% long¬ 
er. The sinalliie.ss of ll)i.s difference gives rise to doubt as 
to the correctness of the figures. In order to verify them, we 
have made some calculations and summaries of material 
scattered throughout the hook and have arrived at the fol¬ 
lowing results: 

The Sketch furnishes data on the monthly employment of 
workers in 23 of the 43 industries; the data are given accord¬ 
ing to groups in the case of 12 (13)* of them but not 
in the case of the remaining 10 groups. We find that in three 
of the indusirios (pitch and tar, dyeing and brick-making) 
the iiumbc^r of workers is higher in summer than in winter: 


♦ There is only one group iii the horn industry—(5roup I. 
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in the six winter niondis only 1,1)5;^ workers are (Migaged in 
all three industries as against 4,iM8 in tJie six siuiimer months. 
In these industries there is a great prejRvnderaiice oF agricul¬ 
turists over non-agriculturisis, the former coiistil iit ing 
85.9% of the total number of workers. It was obvirmsiy 
quite wrong to combine these, so to speak, siiinnier industries 
with the others in the grand totals for groups, as that meant 
combining unlike things and artificially raising the number 
of summer workers in all industries. There are two ways 
of correcting the error which results from this. The first is 
to deduct the figures for these three industries from the to¬ 
tals given in the Sketch for Cirou]>s 1 and II.* The result is a 
working period of 9.() months for (h'oup I, and of 10.4 
months for (iroiip 11. Here the dilTerence between the two 
groups is bigger, but still very small—8.8%. I'he secojid 
method of correcting the error is to combim* the figures for 
the twelve industries for which the Sketch gives information 
on the monthly employment of workers in (Jroui)s 1 and 
II separately. This will embrace 7()/o of the total number 
of handicraftsmen, and, what is more, the comparison between 
Groujis I and II will be more correct. We find that in the 
case of these twelve industries the working period in Group I 
is only 8.9 months, and in Group II, 10.7 months, while 
for the two groups together it is 9.7 months. The working 
period of the non-agriculturi.sts is now 20.2% longer than 
that of the agriculturists. The agriculturists do not work 
for 3.1 months in summer, the non-agriculturists for only 
1.3 months. Even if we take the maximum dilTerence in the 
working periods in Groups 11 and I as the standard, we 
shall find that not only the <li(Terences in the gross output 
of the workers of Groups 1 and 11, or in the net incomes 
of their establishments, but even the differences in the 
wages of agriculturist and non-agriculturist wage-workei*s 
cannot be explained by the difference in the length of the 
working periods. Consequently, the conclusion drawn above, 
namely, that the tie with the land reduces the handicrafts¬ 
men's earnings, remains fully valid. 


• The distribution of the workers in these three industries be¬ 
tween Group I and Group M is done approximately, 85.9% being 
taken as the standard for Group I. 
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VVe must thorefori? concluJe that tho compilers of the 
Sketch are mistaken in their desire to explain the dKTcrence 
between the earnings of tlie agriculturists and non-agricul¬ 
turists by the difference in the length of the working periods. 
Their mistake was due to tlieir not attempting to express 
the differences in the working periods by exact figures, and 
this led them astray. For exam])le, on page i06 of the Sketch 
it is stated that the difference between the earnings of the 
agriculturist and the non-agriculturist furriers “is chiefly 
determined by Ihe number of working days devoted to indus¬ 
try.” Yet the earnings of the non-agriculturists in this 
industry are from two to four times greater than those of 
the agriculturisls (65 and 280 rubles respectively per family 
worker in the first sub-group, and 27 and ()2 rubles in the 
second sub-group), whereas Ihe working period of the non¬ 
agriculturists is longer by only 28.7/o (8.5 months as com¬ 
pared with 6.0). 

The fact that the tie with the land lowers earnings could 
not escape the attention even of the compilers of the Sketch; 
but they expressed it in the usual Narodnik formula 
on the “superiority” of the handicraft to the capitalist 
form: “by combining agriculture with industry, the handi¬ 
craftsman ... is able to sell his wares cheaper than those of 
the factory” (p. 4); in other words, he can manage on smaller 
earnings. But where is the “superiority” of the tie with the 
land, if the market already so dominates the whole of the 
country's industrial life that it discounts this tie by lower¬ 
ing the earnings of tho agriculturist handicraftsman; 
if capital can take advantage of this “tie” to exert greater 
pressure on the agriculturist handicraftsman, who is less 
able to defend his interests, to choose a different master, a 
different customer, or a different occupation? The lowering 
of wages (and of industrial earnings in general) when the 
worker (or the small industrialist) has a plot of land is some¬ 
thing common to all capitalist countries, and is per¬ 
fectly well known to all employers who have long ago ap¬ 
preciated the vast “superiority” of workers tied to the land. 
Only in the decadent West do they bluntly call a spade a 
spade, but in our country the lowering of wages, the 
lowering of the living standard of the working population, 
the delay in introducing machinery, and the perpetuation 
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of all sorts of bondage is referred to as the “superiority” 
of “people’s production,” which “combines agriculture 
with iiuluslry.”... 

In concluding our review of the 18!t4-05 census data 
on Ihe working period, we cannot refrain from once again 
expressing our regret that the dal a obl aioed have been so 
incompletely analysed, nor from voicing the hope that this 
defect will not deter other investigators of this inter¬ 
esting problem. One cannot but admit that the method of 
investigntion—determination of the number of workers 
employed each month—was very well chosen. Above we 
have given (lata for the working period by groups and sub¬ 
groups. There was some possibility of v(*rifying the data 
for ifie groups. But it is utlerly impossible to verify the data 
for the sub-groups, since the book furnishes absolutely no 
informal ion on the dilTerencos in the length of the working 
j)eriod in the various sub-groups. Therefore, in citing these 
data, vve make' tluj reservation that we cannot guarantee 
llieir absolute reliability; and if we draw furtlier conclusions, 
it is only for the purpose of raising this question and draw¬ 
ing the investigators* altenlioii to it. The most important 
conclusion is that the smallest dilTereiice in the working pe¬ 
riods in Groups I and 11 is in the first sub-group (only 1% in 
all: 10.1 monliis and 10.0 months); in other words, it is the 
most prosperous handicraftsmen and the biggest and wealthi’^ 
est agriculturists who are least diverted from agriculture. 
The difleronce is largest in the case of the artisans (second 
sub-group: 9.5 months and 10.4 months), that is, the indus¬ 
trialists and middle agriculturists least affected by commod¬ 
ity production. It would appear that the prosperous agri¬ 
culturists are diverted so little from agriculture either be¬ 
cause of their larger families or their greater exploitation of 
wage-labour in industry or their hiring of agricultural la¬ 
bourers, and that the artisans are most diverted from agri¬ 
culture because they have been less difTereiitiated as agri¬ 
culturists, have retained patriarchal relations to a great 
exlent, and wwk directly for agricultural customers who 
reduce their ordera in the summer.* 

♦ 1'hcro is an exception: Itio dyeing industry is run entirely by 
artisans, and summer work is gi-eater than winter work. 

14-8606 
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Tlie “tie with agriculture/' the census reveals, has a very 
marked influence on I he literacij of I he handicraftsmen;— 
literacy among wage-labourers has an for tuna tel j/ not been 
investigated. It appears that the non-agricultural popula¬ 
tion* is far more literate than the agricultural, and this 
feature is to be observed for both men and women in all 
sub-groups without exception. Here are the census figures 
(in percentages) on this subject in extenso (p. 62): 
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It is interesting to note that in the case of the non-agri¬ 
cultural population literacy is spreading far more rapidly 
among I he women than among the men. "J'ho proportion 
of literate males in Group 11 is 1 Vz to 2 limes as great as in 
Group 1, while the proportion of literate females is 2Vz to 
5*/^ times as great. 

Summarising the conclusions drawn from the 1894-95 cen¬ 
sus on the subject of “agriculture connected with industry,” 
we may take it as demonstrated that the tie with agriculture: 

1) preserves the most backward forms of industry and 
retards economic development; 

2) reduces the handicraftsmen’s earnings and income, 
so that the most prosperous sub-groups of agriculturist mas¬ 
ters earn, in general and on the average, less than the least 


* We would remind the reader lliat. only one town (and that an 
uyezd centre) was here included by way of exception: only 1,412, 
or 29.0 per cent, of the 4,762 family workers in Group II an town 
dwellers. 
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prosperous non-agriculturist sub-groups of wage-workers, to 
say nothing of the non-agriculturist masters. The masters 
of Group 1 have very low incomes even when compared with 
the wage-workers of that group—sometimes they are slightly 
higher and sometimes even lower than the workers’ wages; 

3) retards the cultural development of the population 
whose consumption level is lower than that of the non-ag¬ 
riculturists and whose standard of literacy is far behind 
that of the latter. 

These conclusions will bo useful later for our assessment 
of the Narodnik programme of industrial policy. 

4) Differentiation among the agriculturist handicrafts¬ 
men is seen to run parallel to that of the industrialists. 
The higher (more prosperous) categories of agriculturists 
constitute a pure type of peasant bourgeoisie who employ 
regular and day labourers to run their farms. 

5) The working ])eriod of I he agriculturists is shorter 
than that of the non-agriculturi.sts, but the difference is very 
small (5% lo 20%). 

V 

LARGE AM) SMALL ESTABLISllME.NTS.-THE INCOMES 
OF THE HANDICRAFTSMEN 

We must dwell in greater detail on the data of the 1894-95 
census on incomes from handicrafts. The attempt to collect 
household data on incomes is very instructive, and it would 
be quite wrong to confine ourselves to general “averages” 
for the sub-groups (given above). We have already, on more 
than one occasion, referred to the fictitious nature of “aver¬ 
ages” derived by adding together individual handicraftsmen 
and owners of big establishments and then dividing the to¬ 
tal obtained by the number of the components. Let us en¬ 
deavour to assemble the data contained in the Sketch on this 
subject in order to illustrate this method clearly and prove 
its fictitious nature and to demonstrate that in scientific in¬ 
vestigations and in analysing house-to-house census data 
handicraftsmen must be grouped in categories according 
to number of workers (family and wage-workers) employed 
in the workshop, and all the census data arranged in 
accordance with these categories. 

14 * 
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The compilers of the Sketch must have noted the all too 
obvious fact of higher incomes in the big establishments, 
and tried to minimise its significance. Instead of giving 
precise census data on the large establishments (which they 
could have selected with no difficulty), they again con¬ 
fined themselves to general discussions, arguments ami in- 
veiiUoiis against conclusions which the Narodniks find un¬ 
pleasant. Let us examine these arguments. 

“If in such” (big) “establishments we meet with a family 
income disproportionately larger than that of the small 
establishments, we must not lose sight of the fact that a 
considerable part of this income is mainly the reproduction 
of the value, firstly, of a certain portion of the fixed capital 
transmitted to the product, secondly, of the labour and 
expenses connected with coinmerco and transport which 
play no part in production, and, thirdly, of the value of 
food supplied to wage-workei-s who receive their board from 
the masters. These facts” (facts, indeed!) “limit the possibil¬ 
ity of certain illusions arising which give an exaggerated 
notion of the advantages of wage-labour in handicraft in¬ 
dustry or, what amounts to the same thing, of the capitalist 
element” (p. 15). That it is highly desirable in all investi¬ 
gations “to limit” the possibility of illusions is something 
which nobody, of coiirsi*, doubts, but for this it is necessary 
to combat “illusions” by means of facts, facts taken from the 
household census, and not by citing one’s own opinions, 
which are thems(?lves sometimes mere “illusions.” Is not, 
indeed, the authors’ argument about commercial and trans¬ 
port expenses an illusion? Who does not know that these 
expenses per unit of product are far smaller for the big pro¬ 
ducer than the small producer,* that the former buys his 
material cheaper and sells his product dearer, knowing how 
(and being in a position) to choose I iine and place? The handi¬ 
craft census, too, mentions these generally known facts— 
cf. pp. 204 and 263, for example—and one cannot but regret 
that the Sketch contains no facts about expenses on the 
purchase of raw materials and the sale of the product by 

* It goes without saying that only handicraftsmen in the same 
sub-group can be compared, and tliat a commodity producer cannot 
be compared with an artisan or a handicraftsman who works for 
a buyer-up. 
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big and small industrialists, by handicraftsmen and buyers- 
up. Further, as regards the wear and tear of fixed capital, 
here again the authors, while combating illusions, are them¬ 
selves the victims of an illusion. Theory tells us that largo 
expenditures on fixed capital diminish the part of the value 
per unit of product that represents wear and tear and is 
Iransmitled to the product. “An analysis and comparison 
of the prices of commodities produced by handicrafts or 
manufactures, and of the prices of the same commodities 
produced by machinery, shows generally that, in the prod¬ 
uct of machinery, the value due to the instruments of la¬ 
bour increases relatively, but decreases absolutely, in 
other words, its absolute amount decreases, but its amount, 
relatively to the total value of the product, of a pound of 
yarn, for instance, increases” (Das Kapital, 1% S. 406)."’ 
The census also reckoned the costs of production, which 
include (p. 14, point 7) “repair of tools and fixtures.” What 
reason is there to believe that omissions in the registration 
of this point are to be met with more frequently among the 
big than among the small masters? Would not rather the 
contrary be the case? As to board provided for wage-workers, 
there are no facts on this point in the Sketch at all: we do 
not know exactly how many wmrkers board with their mas- 
lei’s, how frequent are the omissions in the census on this 
point, how often agriculturist masters feed their wage¬ 
workers with produce from their farms, and how often the 
masters entered the workers’board under expenditure on pro¬ 
duction. Similarly, no facts on the inequality in the length of 
the working period in the big and the small establishments are 
given. We do not deny that the working period in the big 
establishments is very likely longer than in the small 
ones, but, firstly, the dilTerences in income are out of all 
proportion to the differences in the length of the working 
period; and, secondly, it remains to be stated that the Perm 
statisticians have been unable to offer a single weighty ar¬ 
gument, based on precise data, against the precise facts ot 
the house-to-house census (given belowO, and in support of the 
Narodnik “illusions.” 

We have obtained the data for the large and small 
establishments in the following way: >ve examined the 
tables appended to the Sketchy noted the large establish- 
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mcnls (wherever they could be picked out, that is, wherever 
they were not lumped together with the mass of establish¬ 
ments ill a general total), and compared them with the gen¬ 
eral totals given in the Sketch for all the establishments 
of the same group and sub-group. This question is so im¬ 
portant that we hope the reader will not reproach us for 
the numerous tables we give below: in tables the facts 
stand out more saliently and compactly. 

Felt-boot industry: 
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1 

85 

30 
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Thus, the “average” income per family worker, 75 ru¬ 
bles, was obtained by adding together incomes of 222 rubles 
and 41 rubles. It appears that, after deducting the ten large 
establishments* with 14 family workers, the remaining 
establishments show a net income that is below the wages of 
a wage-w’orker (41.2 against 45.6 rubles), while in the largo 
establishments wages are still higher. The productivity 
of labour in the largo establishments is more than double 

* But these are by no means the largest establishments. From 
the division of establishments according to number of wage-workers 
(p. 113) it may be calculated that in three establishments there are 
163 wage-workers, or an average of 54 per establishment. Yet these 
are also regarded as ^'handicraft establishments** and are added to¬ 
other with the ono-iTian workshops (of which there are no less than 
460 in the industry) to obtain general "average**! 
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(168.0 and 82.4 rubles), the earnings of a wage-worker near¬ 
ly double (53 rubles and 28 rubles), while the net income is 
five times higher (222 and 41 rubles). Obviously, no talk 
about differences in the working period or any other argu¬ 
ment can eliminate the fact that the big establishments have 
the highest labour productivity* and the highest income, while 
the small handicraftsmen, for all their “independence” (first 
sub-group: those who work independently for the market) and 
their tic with the land (Group I), cam less than wage-workers. 

In the carpentry trade the “net income” of the first sub- 
grou|) of Group I “averages” 37.4 rubles per family worker, 
wherea.s the average earnings of a wage-worker in the same 
sub-group are 56.9 rubles (p, 131). It is impossible to pick out 
the big c.stablishmcnts from the tables, but it can scarcely be 
doubted that this “average” income per family worker was 
obtained by combining the highly profitable establishments 
employing wage-workei’s (wlio, after all, are not paid 56 rubles 
for nolhing) with the dwarf workshops of the small “independ¬ 
ent” handicraftsmen, who get much less than a wage-worker. 


Next C(imes the bast-malting industry: 
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Thus, almost half the total output is concentrated in eleven 
of the ninety-nine establishments. In them, productivity of 
labour is more than double; the wages of the workers are also 
higher; and net income is more than six times the “average** 

* ‘in one of the ostablishment.s’* the introduction of a wool-carding 
machine was mentioned (p. 119). 
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and nearly ten times as liigL as that of the others, i.e., the 
smaller cslahlisliinents. The latter have incomes but 
slightly higher than a worker’s wages (34 and 26 rubles 
respectively). 

Rope and string in<lustry*: 
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Thus, here too the general “averages” show a higher in¬ 
come for the family workers than for the wage-workers 
(90 against 05.G rubles). But 4 of the 58 establishments ac¬ 
count for over half the total output. In these establishments 
(capitalist manufactories of the pure type)** productivity 
of labour is almost three times the average (800 and 286 ru¬ 
bles) and over five times that of the remaining, i.e., smaller, 
establishments (800 and 146 rubles). Workers’ wages are 
much higher in the factories than in the small masters’ 
workshops (84 and 45 rubles). The net income of the manu¬ 
facturers is over 1,000 rubles per family as compared with 
the “average” of 90 rubles and with the 60.5 rubles of the 

* There is apparently a misprint or error in the lahle on p. 158: 
in Irbit l-yezd the net income is more than the 9,827 rubles shown 
in tiie total. Wc had to change this table according to the data in 
the tables appended to the Sketch. 

** Cf. Handicraft Industries, pp. 46-47, as well as the descrip¬ 
tion of the industry given in the Sketchy p. 162, cl seq. It is most 
typical that “litese employers were once real ha ml i craftsmen and 
liiat is why they have always been fond ...of giving themselves that 
name.” 
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small hanclicraflsimm. Tim income of the small handicrafts¬ 
man is, tJiereforo, lower than a worker’s wages (00.5 and 
05.0 rubles). 


The pitch and tar industry: 
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Although this industry is, in general, a small one that 
employs very few wage-workers (2()”») we again fiml the 
same purely capitalist plieiiornenoii of the superiority of the 
large (redatively large) establishments of the independent 
handicraftsmen in the agricultural group. And yet pitch and 
tar production is a purely peasant, “people’s” industry! In the 
large establishments labour productivity is over three times, 
workers’ wages about oni^-and-adialf times and net income 
about eight times the “average”; their net income, moreover, 
is ten times as high as that of other handicraft families who 
earn no more than the average wage-worker, and less than 
a wage-worker in the larger establishments. Let us note that 
pitch and tar production is chiefly a summer occupation, so 
that differences in the working period cannot be very great.* 

* Jt may bo soon from tlie Sketch that in tlic pitch and tar in¬ 
dustry both the primitive method of distilling pilch in pits and the 
more perfected cauldron, and even cylindrical boiler, methods are 
employed (p. 195). The household census furnislied material showing 
the distribution of those difTorent methods, but it was not utilised, 
the large establishinenls not being treated separately. 
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The baking imluslry: 
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Thus, here again, the averages for Mie entire sub-group 
are absolutely fictitious. The large establishments (of small 
capitalists) account for over half the total output, yield a 
net income six times the average and 14 times that of the 
small masters, and pay their workers wages exceeding the 
incomes of the small handicraftsmen. We do not mention pro¬ 
ductivity of labour; three or four of the large establishments 
produce a more valuable product—treacle. 

The pottery industry. Here again we have a typical small 
peasant industry with an insignificant number of wage¬ 
workers (13%), very small establishments (less than two 
workers per establishment) and a predominance of agricul¬ 
turists. And here too we get the same picture: 
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Hc?re, conspfjuontly, it is at once apparent from the 
“average” figures that the wage-worker’s earnings are high- 
er than the family worker’s income. By treating the largo 
establishments separately, wo get llie explanation of this 
contradiction, which we have already recorded in numerous 
instances. In the large ostablishnienls labour productivity, 
wages and masters’ incomes are all incomparably higher, 
while the small handicraftsmen get less than the wage¬ 
workers and less than half the earnings of the wage-irorkers 
in the best-organised shops. 


The brick industry: 
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Thus, here loo, the “average” income of a family worker 
is lower than the earnings of a wage-worker. Hero again 
it is to be explained by combining the big establish¬ 
ments—-which are distinguished by a considerably higher 
labour productivity, higher payment of wage-workers, and 
a very high (comparatively) income—and the small 
establishments, the income of whose owners is about half 
the earnings of the wage-workers in the big establish¬ 
ments. 

We might go on citing figures for other industries too,* 
but we think that those given are more than enough. 


Cf. vehicle building, p. 308 of the text and pp. 11 and 12 of 
the tables; chest making, p. 335; tailoring, p. 344, etc. 
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Let US now summarise the conclusions that follow from 
the facts exaniincd: 

1) The combining of large and small establishments re¬ 
sults in absoliiUdy fictitious “average*’ figures, which give 
no conception of the real state of affairs, obscure cardinal 
differences, and present as homogeneous something that 
is heterogeneous, of mixed composition. 

2) The data for a number of industries show that the large 
establishments (where a large number of workers are en¬ 
gaged) are distinguished from the average and small estab¬ 
lishments: 

a) by an incomparably higher productivity of labour; 

b) by better payment of wage-workers, and 

c) by a far higher net income. 

3) All the large establishments we have selected, without 
exception, employ wage-labour on an incomparabl> larger 
scale (than the average-sized establishments in the given 
industry), the proportion of wage-labour being substantially 
greater than that of family labour. The value of their out¬ 
put is as much as 10,000 rubles, while the number of wage¬ 
workers einjiloyed is ten and more per establishment. These 
large establishments, therefore, represent capitalist work¬ 
shops. The census data consequently reveal the prevalence 
of purely capitalist laws and relations in the celebrated 
“handicraft” industry; they reveal the absolute superior¬ 
ity of the capitalist workshops, based on the co-operation 
of wage-workers, over the one-man workshops and small 
w’orkshops in general—a superiority both in productivity 
of labour and in remuneration for labour, even of wage¬ 
workers. 

4) In the case of a number of the industries the earnings 
of the small independent handicraftsmen prove to be 
no higher, and often even lower, than the earnings of 
wage-workers in the same industry. This difference 
would be even greater if to the wage-workers’ earnings 
were added the value of the board received by some of 
them. 

We have dealt with this last conclusion separately be¬ 
cause the first three concern phenomena that are universal 
and inevitable under Iho laws of commodity production, 
whereas the last does not contain phenomena that are every- 
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where inevitable. We accordingly formulate this concept 
as follows: because of lower labour productivity in 
small establishments ami the defenceless position of their 
owners in iJie market (especially in the case of agricul¬ 
turists), it is possible that the earnings of an independent 
handicraftsman may be lower than those of a wage¬ 
worker—and the facts show that this very often is the 
case. 

The validity of our calculations is beyond question, for 
we have taken a number of industries, not choosing them 
at random, but taking all those where the tables allowtMi 
us to deal with the large establLshments separately; we have 
not taken individual establishments, but all those of the 
same kind, and in every case compared with them several 
large establishments in different uyezds. But it would be 
desirable to express the phenomena described in a more gen¬ 
eral and more precise form. Fortunately, the Sketch con¬ 
tains material that enables us to satisfy this desire in part. 
This is the material on the division of establishments accord¬ 
ing to net income. In the case of certain industries, the 
Sketch indicates how many establishments have a net in¬ 
come of up to 50, 100, 200 rubles, etc. It is these data that 
we have combined. We find that there are data available 
for 28 industries,* embracing 8,304 establishments, or 
93.2% of the total number (8,991). In all, in these 28 indus¬ 
tries there are 8,377 establishments (income figures are not 
given for 13 establishments), with 14,135 family and 4,625 
wage-workem, or 18,760 in all, which constitutes 93.9% 
of the total number of workers. Naturally, from these data 
covering 93% of the handicraftsmen we are fully entitled 
to draw conclusions regarding all of them, for there are no 
grounds for assuming that the remaining 7% differ from these 
93%. Before presenting our summary, it is necessary to 
make the following remarks: 

1) In thus classifying the material, the compilers of the 
Sketch have not always strictly adhered to uniform and iden¬ 
tical headings for the groups. For example, they have “up 

* These data are also available for the lace-, lock-and accordion¬ 
making industries, but we omit them, as they do not record estab¬ 
lishments according to the number of family workers. 
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to 100 rubles,” “less Ilian 100 rubles,” and sometimes even 
“100 rubbvs each.” "riie top and bottoin liinils of the category 
are not always indicatcil, that is, sometimes the classifica¬ 
tion begins with the category “up to 100 rubles,” sometimes 
with that of “up to 50 rubles,” “up to 10 rubles,” and so on; 
sometimes the classification ends witli the category “1,000 
rubles and over,” sometimes the categories “2,000 to 3,000 
rubles” and others are introduced. None of these inaccu¬ 
racies is of any serious importance. Wo have unified all the 
categories contained in the Sketch (there are fifteen of them: 
up to 10, up to 20, up to 50, up to 100, up to 200, up to 300, 
up to 400, up to 500, u]i to fiOO, up to 700, up to 800, u|) to 
900, up to 1,000, l,000an<l over, and 2,000 to 3,000 rubh‘s), 
and we have eliminated all minor inaccuracies and misun¬ 
derstandings by assigning them to one or another of these 
categories. 

2) The Sketch only indicates tlie tnimher of establish¬ 
ments in certain income categories, but does not indicate 
the income of all the establislirnents in eacli category. 
Yet it is these laller figures that we need most. We have 
therefore assumed that the aggregate income of the establish¬ 
ments in any category is determined with sufficient accuracy 
by multiplying the number of establishments by the av¬ 
erage income, that is, by the arithmetical mean of the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum of the given category (for example, 
150 rubles in the case of the 100 to 200 ruble category, etc.). 
Only in the case of the lowest two categories (up to 10 ru¬ 
bles and up to 20 rubles) have the maximum incomes (10 ru¬ 
bles and 20 rubles respectively) been taken instead of the av¬ 
erages. Verification has shown that this method (one gen¬ 
erally permissible in statistical calculations) yields 
results that approximate very closely to reality. For in¬ 
stance, the aggregate net income of the handicraft families 
in these 28 industries, according to the Sketchy amounts 
to 951,653 rubles, while according to our approximate 
figures, based on the income categories, it amounts to 
955,150 rubles, an excess of 3,497 rubles=0.36%. Con¬ 
sequently, the difference or error is less than 4 kopeks in 
10 rubles. 

3) From our summary we learn the average income per 
family (in each category), but not per family worker. To 
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dclermine the latter, another approximate calculation had 
to be made. Knowing the division of families according to I he 
number of family w()rkei*s (and separately—according to the 
number of wage-workers employed), we assumcMl that the 
lower the income of a family, the smaller its size (i.e., 
the smalhu’ the number of family workers per establish¬ 
ment) and the fewer the establishments employing wage¬ 
workers. On the contrary, the higher the income per family, 
the larger the number of estalilishments employing wage¬ 
workers and the larger the family, that is, the number of 
family workers per establishment is larger. Obviously, this 
assumption is the most favourable for anyone who might 
want to contest our conclusions. In other words, whatever 
other assumption was made, it would only help to rein¬ 
force our conclusions. 

We now give a summary showing the division of the hand¬ 
icraftsmen according to the income of their establish¬ 
ments. 
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These data arc too detailed and have therefore to bo com¬ 
bined under simpler and (•Icarer headings. Let us lake five 
income categories of handicraftsmen: a) poor, with incomes 
of up to 50 rubles per family; b) in straitened circumstances, 
with incomes of 50 to 100 ruble.s per family; c) medium, 
with incomes of 100 to 300 rubles per family; d) well-to-do, 
with incomes of 300 to 500 rubles per family, and e) affluent, 
with incomes of over 500 rubles jier family. 

According to the data showing the income.*^ of establish¬ 
ments we shall add to these categories a rough division of 
establishmenis according to the number of family and W'age- 
workers they employ.* VVegetthe following I able (see p.417). 

These data l(‘ad to very iiileresLing coiiclusions, which 
we shall iiow^ enumerate, taking the handicraftsmen cate¬ 
gory by category: 

a) Over one-lourih of the families (28.4*',„) come under 
the category of poor, with an average income (d about 33 
rubles per family. Let us assume that this i^ the incoihe of 
only one family w'orker, that all in this category are one- 
man producers. In any case the earnings of these handicrafts¬ 
men are considerably lower than the average earnings of 
wage-workers employed by handicraftsmen (45.85 rubles). 
If the majority of these one-man producers belong to the 
lower (3r(l) suh-grouji, that is, wairk for buyers-up, this 
means that the “mastiu’s’' pay those who w'ork at home less 
than wage-workers employed in the workshop. Evtm if 
w^e assume that the working period of this category is tlie 
shortest, their earnings are nevertheless at the poverty level. 

h) Over two-fifths (d the lotal niiinber of handicrafts¬ 
men (41.8‘-o) belong to the group of families in straitened 
circumstances, who have an average income of 75 rubles 
per family. Not all of the.se are one-man establishmenis 
(the previous category was a.ssumed to consist solely of 

♦ The 8,377 (•stahlisliuieiiLs in the? 28 inrlusiTies are divided accord¬ 
ing to the iiijijiher of faniily and wage-workers as follows; no 
workers- 9.j estal)lishin(nits; 1 worker—4,302; 2 w'orkers—2,(332; 
3 workers—870; 4 workers—275; 5 workers and over—143. I’lio 
eslablishmonts employing wage-workers number 2,228, and are 
divided as follow.s: 1 w^ago-worker—1,359; 2 workers—447; 3 w'ork- 
ers—201; 4 workers—9fi; 5 w'orkers and more—125. The wage¬ 
workers total 4,(325, and their aggregate wages total 212,090 rubles 
(45.85 rubles per worker). 
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one-man producers); about half the families have two fami¬ 
ly workers each, and hence the average earnings per fam¬ 
ily worker are only about 50 rubles, i.e., not more, or 
even less, than the earnings of a wage-worker employed by 
a handicraftsman (apart from wages, amounting to 45.85 
rubles, pari of the wage-workers also receive their board). 
Thus, fudged by their earnings, seven-tenths of the total num¬ 
ber of handicraftsmen are on a par with, and some even 
at a lower level than, the wage-workers employed by handi¬ 
craftsmen, Astonishing as this conclusion is, it. fully con¬ 
forms to the facts quoted above on the superiority of largo 
establishments over small. Ihe low income level of these 
handicraftsmen can bo judged by the fact that the aver¬ 
age wage of an agricultural labourer employed by Ihe year in 
Perm Gubernia is 50 rubles, in addition lo board.* Conse¬ 
quently, the standard of living of seven-tenths of the “inde¬ 
pendent” handicraftsmen is no higher than that of agricul¬ 
tural labourers! 

The Narodniks, of course, will say that these earnings 
are only supplemenlary to agriculture. But in the first place, 
has it not been established long ago that only a minority 
of the peasants are able to derive enough from agriculture 
to maintain their families, after land redemption payments, 
rent and farm expenses are deducte{l? And please note that 
w^e are comparing the handicraftsman’s earnings with the 
wages of a farm labourer who receives his board from his 
master. Secondly, seven-tenths of the total number of handi¬ 
craftsmen must also include non-agriculturists. Thirdly, 
even if it turns out that agriculture covers the maintenance 
of the agriculturist handicraftsmen of these categories, 
the drastic effect of the tie with the land in reducing earn¬ 
ings still remains beyond all doubt. 

Another comparison: in Krasnoulimsk Uyezd, the aver¬ 
age earnings of a wage-worker eni})loyed by a handicrafts¬ 
man are 33.2 rubles (p. 140 of the tables), while the average 
earnings of a person employed at “his own” works, that 
is, of an ironwujrker from among the former possessionaP*® 
peasants, are estimated by the Zemstvo statisticians at 

• The cost of board is 4r) rubles per annum, according to the 
figures—average for 10 years (1881-91 )--of the Department of 
Agriculture. (See S. A. Korolenko, Hired Labour, etc,) 
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78.7 rublos (Material for a Statistical Surrey of Perm 
Cubcrnia, Krasnoufimsk Uyezd. Zarodsk District^ Kazan, 
1894), or over twico as much. Ami it is a ipreiiorally known 
fact that the wages of ironworkers from among the former 
possessional peasants are always lower than wages of “free” 
workei’s in the factories. One can, tlierefore, see that 
reduced consumption, a miserable standanl of living, is the 
price paid for the celebrated “independence” of the Russian 
handicraftsman “based on an organic tie between industry 
and agriculliire”! 

c) In the category of “medium” handicraftsmen we have 
included families with incomes of 100 to 300 rubles, or an 
average of about 180 rubles per family. They constitute al¬ 
most one-fourlli of the total number (24.1%). Absolutely, 
their income is very, very low: counting iwo-and-a-half 
family workers per establishment, it amounts lo about 72 
rubles per family worker—a very inadequate sum, and one 
wdiich no factory worker would envy. Compared, however, 
with the incomes of the mass of handicraftsmen this sum is 
fairly high! It appears that even this meagre “sufficiency” is 
only secured at the expense of others: the majority of the 
liamlicraftsnien in this category employ wage-workers 
(roughly about 85% of the masters employ wage-labourers, 
and the average for the 2,010 e.stablishments is over one 
wage-worker per establishment). Hence, in order to fight 
their way out of the mass of poverty-stricken handicrafts¬ 
men, this category, under the existing commodity-capitalist 
relations, have to win a “sufficiency” for themselves from 
others, have to engage in economic struggle, to squeeze 
out the mass of the small producers still further and become 
petty bourgeois. Either poverty and the lowering of their 
standard of living to the nec plus ultra, or (for a minority) 
the building-up of their (absolutely very meagre) welfare 
at the expense of others—such is the dilemma with which 
commodity production confronts the small producer. 
Such is the language of facts. 

d) The category of well-to-do handicraftsmen embraces 
only 3.8% of the families, those with an average income of 
about 385 rubles, or about 100 rubles per family worker 
(assuming that under this heading come masters with 4 or 
5 family workers per establishment). Such an income, 
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about double the earnini^s of a wage-worker, is already based 
Oil a considerable employment of wage-labour: all the 
eslaldislimeuls in tliis category employ an average of about 
3 wage-workers per eslablishment. 

e) The affimuit haiidicransmen, those with an average 
income fd’ 820 rubles per family, const itute only 1.0% of 
the total. This category partly iiicliido‘s establishments with 
ft family woikeis, and partly eslablishmerits with no family 
work(‘rs at all, Itiat is, those based exclusively on wage-la- 
boiir. On an average*, Ibis amounts to about 350 rubles of 
income per family worker. The bigh incomes of lliese “baml- 
icraftsmen’ accrue from the large number of wage-workers 
employed, averaging about 10 persons per establishment.* 
These are already .small manufacturers, owners of capitalist 
workshops, and to include Ihmn among the “hajidicrafls- 
rnen," li>gelbor with the ojuMiian eslablisbments, rural arti¬ 
sans and even domestic produceis who work for mamifac- 
turoi's (and soni(*iimes, as we shall see Ixdow, for these same 
affluent hamlicraftsineiii) only testifies, as we have already 
nnnarked, to the iitO'r vagueness and haziness of lln) term 
“handicraft.” 

In coucluding our examination of the census data on haiid- 
icraflsmen’s incomes we must make the following remark. 
It might be said that the concentration of incomes in the 
handicraft industries is not very high: 5.“i?u of the estab¬ 
lishments account for 20.5% of the total income, and 29.8% 
for Our reply to this is that, firstly, oven this degree 

of concentration shows how totally unsuitable and unscien¬ 
tific are sweeping arguments about “handicraftsmen,” and 
“average” figures relat ijig to them. Sc‘Condly, we should 
not lose sight of the fact that these data do not include buy- 
ers-iip, with the result that the income division is highly 
inaccurate. We have seen that 2,346 families and 5,628 
woi’kers work for hiiyers-up (third sub-groiifi); consequent¬ 
ly, here it is the buyers up who gel I ho principal income. 
Thciir separation from the mass of the producers is abso¬ 
lutely artificial and entirely unwarranted. Just as it would 

* Of Uie 2,228 ostablishmenls employing wage-workers in these 
28 indijslries, 50 employ 10 wage- wor Kris or more--a total of 887, 
or ail avoiag:i of 10.2 wage-workers per establishment. 
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1)0 wrong to describe the economic relations in large-scale 
factory industry without mentioning the size of the luaiiii- 
facturers’ incomes, so is it wrong to flescribe the economics 
of “handicrafi ” industry without meal ion ing the incomes 
of the buyers-up —incomes obtained from the same industry 
in which liandicraftsmeri are also engaged, and constituting 
part of the value of goods j>roduc(Ml by handicraftsmen. Wo 
are therefore entitled, in fact we are obliged, to conclude 
that the actual distribution of incomes in handicraft indus¬ 
try is far more unevuni than was shown above, for the cale- 
g()ri(\s whicli include the largest industrialists of all have 
been omitted. 
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ARTICLE THREE 

(VI. Wliat Isa VII. Tiratifying Fcatiiros” of Handicraft 

Induslry.—VIII. The Narodnik Progranime of liidusLiial Policy) 

VI 

WHAT IS A BUYER-UP? 

Above we called the buyers-iip Hie biggest of the indus¬ 
trialists. From the ordinary Narodnik viewpoint, this is 
heresy. It is customary to depict our hiiyers-up as individ¬ 
uals who take no part in production, who are extraneous 
and alien to induslry itself, and depend “solely” on ex¬ 
change. 

This is not the place to dwell in detail on the llieoretical 
fallacies contained in this view, which is based on a failure 
to understand the general and principal groundwork, foun¬ 
dation, or background of present-day industry (handicraft 
industry included)--“naniely, commodity economy, of which 
merchant capital is an essential component, and not a ca.s- 
ual and incidental adjunct. Here we must stick to the facts 
and figures of the handicraft census, and our task will now 
be to examine and analyse the data on buyers-up. A circum¬ 
stance favouring this examination is the fact that handicrafts¬ 
men who work for buyers-up have been put into a separate 
sub-group (the third). But this advantage is outweighed by 
the great number of omissions and uninvestigated factors, 
which rather seriously complicates our inquiry. No data are 
available on the number of buyers-up, on large buyers-up 
and small, on their ties with the well-to-do handicraftsmen 
(ties of origin, ties between the commercial operations of 
the buyer-up and production in his workshop, etc.), on the 
business of the buyer-up. The Narodnik prejudice of treat¬ 
ing the buyer-up as extraneous prevented most investi¬ 
gators of handicraft-industry from examining business done 
by buyers-up, although this is obviously a prime and prin- 
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cipal question for the economist. A careful and detailed 
study should be made of the business methods of the buyer- 
up, how his capital is built up, how this capital operates 
in the purchase of raw material and the sale of the product, 
what are the conditions (social and economic) in which cap¬ 
ital oj)erates in these spheres, what expenses he incurs in 
organising purchases and sales, how these expenses vary 
according to the amount of merchant capital and the vol¬ 
ume of purchases and sales, and what conditions sometimes 
induce the buyer-up to process the raw material partly in 
his owm workshops and then to give out the semi-finished 
product to domestic workers for further processing (the 
final finishing process sometimes being done by the buyer- 
up himself), and sometimes to sell the raw material to small 
industrialists, in order, later, to buy their w^ares in the mar¬ 
ket. A comparison should be made between the cost of pro¬ 
duction of an article turned out by a small handicraftsman, 
by a large producer in a workshop where several wage-work¬ 
ers are employed, and by a buyer-up who gives out mate¬ 
rial to be w^orked up by domestic workers. The unit of in¬ 
vestigation should bo each enterprise^ that is, each separate 
buyer-up, and it is necessary to determine the amount of his 
turnover, the number of persons w^orking for him in bis work¬ 
shop or workshops, or in their own homes, the number of 
workers he employs to acquire raw materials, to store them 
and the finished product, and to sell the latter. A comparison 
should be made between the technique of production (number 
and quality of implements and fixtures, division of lal)our, 
etc.) used by the small master, the workshop owner who em¬ 
ploys wage-workers, and by the buyer-up. Only such an 
economic investigation can give an exact scientific answer 
to the questions: what is a buyer-up, what is his significance 
in the economic process and in the historical development 
of the forms of industry under commodity production. The 
absence of such information in the conclusions of the house-to- 
house census, which made a detailed study of all these ques¬ 
tions for each handicraftsman, cannot but be regarded as a 
serious omission. Even if it was impossible (for some reason 
or another) to register and investigate the business of each 
buyer-up, much of this information could have been 
drawn from the household data on handicraftsmen who 
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work for l)iiy('rs-ii|). Inshsul, wo Jiiid Dothing in the Sketch 
hut hackrioyoil Narodnik idirases, siicli as: the “kulak” is 
“essenlially alien l(* production iLself” (p. 7)—the kulak 
catef^ory being exlemi<Ml to include both buyers-up and owners 
ol'assejiibly workshops, on the one hand, and usurers, on the 
other; “wage-labour is governed not by its technical conceii- 
Iratitui, as in llie case of the factory (?), but by the? mone¬ 
tary dej)endeiice of the liandicraftsnien ... one of the forms 
Ol kiilakisin” {3051-10); “the source of the exploitation of 
labour ... lies in the function of exchange, and not in the 
function of production” (101); or what w(? often meet 
with in the handicraft industries is not the “capitalisation 
of production,” but the “capitalisation of the process of 
exchange” (205). Of course, we have no intention of accusing 
the Sketch investigators of originality: th(\v simply bor¬ 
rowed wlioh'sale the maxims scattered so profusely in the 
works of, say, “our wcdl-kiiowii” Mr. V. V. 

In order to judge the true value of such plirases, we have 
only to remiunber, for example, that in one of our principal 
industries, textiles, the “buyer-up” was the immediate fore¬ 
runner, the father, of the big manufacturer engaged in 
large-scale machine pro<luclion. All our textile industries 
began with supplying yarn to be worked up by handicrafts¬ 
men at home; this, in other words, was work for the “huyer- 
up,” for the “knlak,” who, while possessing no workshofi of 
his (»\vn (“was alien to production”), “merely” sup]died iJu* 
yarn, and took the finished goods. Our good Narodniks did 
not even attempt to investigate tlie origin of these buyei*s- 
up, tludr genealogical connections with tin' owners of small 
workshojKS, their role as organisers of the buying of raw ma- 
lerialci and the selling of products, the role of their capital 
in concentrating means of production, in gathering together 
masses of .scattered small handicraftsmen, in introducing 
division of labour, and in creating the elements of what, is 
not only large-scale production hut which is also becoming 
machine production. Our good Narodniks confined themselves 
to whining and coriiplaining about this “deplorable,” “artifi¬ 
cial,” etc., etc., phenomenon; they consoled themselves with 
the belief that this was not the “capitalisation” of product ion, 
but “merely” of the process of exchange, and talked sentimen¬ 
tally about “dilTcrejit paths fur the fatherland.” Meanwhile 
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these “arlificiar* an<l “unsubstantiar“kulaks” kept on follow¬ 
ing their old path, continued to concentrate capital, lo “gath¬ 
er together” means of production and product>rs, to extend 
their purchases of raw materials, to fiirllier the division of pro¬ 
duction inlo separate operations (warping, weaving, dyeing, 
finishing, etc.) and to Iransform scattered, t(iihnically back¬ 
ward capitalist manufacture^ base<l on hand labour and .ser¬ 
vitude, into capitalist machine industry. 

An exactly similar proces.s is now taking place in the bulk 
of our so'calhjd “handicraft” industries; and the Narodniks 
in just the same way shun an investigation of realities as 
they develop, in just the .same way re])lace a discussion of 
tln‘ origin of existing relations and their evolution by a dis- 
cu.ssion of what might be {if what is were not), in just the 
same way cons(»le theni.sclves with the thought that so far 
these are “merely” buyers-up, and in just the same way ideal¬ 
ise and iiaiiit in rosy colours the worst forms of capitalism— 
worst in I echn ical backwardness, econoniic imperfect ion, 
and the social and cultural condition.s of the working masses. 

Let us turn to the data of the Perm handicraft census. 
Wherever nece.ssary, wo shall endeavour to make good the 
above-mentioned omi.ssion.s by drawing upon Handicraft 
Industries of Perm Gubernia^ etc., a book to which we have 
already referred. Let u.s fii-st of all pick out the industries 
which account for the bulk of the handicraftsmen employed 
by buyers-up (third sub-group). For this purpose we shall 
have to turn to our own .summary, which (as already men¬ 
tioned) does not coincide with the Sketch figures. 


rndii-stry 


Bool making. 

Felt boot . 

Ironworking. 

Bnv;t-mailing. 

Cnrpciitrv and joinery . . . . 

Vchlclo-finilding . . 

Tailoring . 


Nnml>f?r 

or f ami lies 
Iniyers-up 

working loT 

Crrmip 1 

Group 11 

Total 

31 

605 

636 

607 

12 

619 

70 

412 

482 

132 

10 

142 

38 

49 

87 

32 

28 

60 

4 

42 

46 


Total for 7 industrivs ... Ol ’i 1,158 2.072 

Total number of handivrafls- 

men in third sub'group . . . 1 .OlO 1,320 2,336 
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Thus, about iiine-Lenlhs of tho handicraftsmen working 
for buyers-up are concentrated in these seven industries. 
It is to these industries that we shall turn first. 

Let us begin with the bootmaking industry. The over¬ 
whelming majority of the bootmakers who wwk for buyers- 
up are in Kungur Uyezd, the centre of the leather industry 
in Perm Gubernia. A large number of handicraftsmen work 
for leather manufacturers: on p. 87 of the Sketch mention is 
made of 8 Imyers-up, who have 445 establishments working 
for them.* All these buyers-up have been leather goods 
manufacturers “for ages,” and their names may be found in 
the Directory of Factories for 1890 and 1879, and in the 
notes to the Ministry of Finance Yearbook, Issue I for 
1869.The leather goods manufacturers cut out the leather 
and in this form distribute it to the “handicraftsmen” to 
be sewn. The lasting is done separately, by several fami¬ 
lies, who work to the order of the manufacturers. Generally 
speaking, a whole number of “handicraft” industries are 
connected with the leather goods factories, that is, a whole se¬ 
ries of operations are done in the home. These include 1) dress¬ 
ing of hides and skins; 2) sewing of uppers; 3) gluing of 
leather clippings into boards for stiffeners; 4) making of 
screws for boots; 5) making of brads for boots; C) last making; 
7) preparation of ash for the tanneries; 8) making of “tan” 
(from willow bark). The scrap and w^aste of the leather 
industry are used by the felt and glue-making indus¬ 
tries (Handicraft Industries, III, pp. 3-4, et al.). In addi¬ 
tion to detailed division of labour (i.e., division of the 
production of an article into several operations performed 
by different persons), a commodity division of labour has 
arisen in this industry: each family (sometimes even each 
street in a handicraft village) produces one kind of foot¬ 
wear. There is an amusing point we must mention— \n Handi¬ 
craft Industries, etc., the “Kungur leather industry” is de¬ 
clared to be a “typical expression of the idea of the organic 
connection betw^een factory and handicraft industry to their 
mutual advantage” (sic!) ... the factory entering into a 

* these include two huyers-up (Ponomaryov and Fominsky) 
who have 217 establishments working for them. Altogether, there 
are 470 bootmaking establishments working for buyers-up in Kungur 
Uyezd. 
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correct (sic!) association with handicraft industry, with the 
object, in its own interests (exactly!), of developing and not 
reducing ... its capacity (111, p. 3). For example, Fominsky, 
the manufacturer, was awarded a gold medal at the 1887 
Ekaterinburg Exhibition not only for the excellent quality 
of his leather, but also for his “extensive operations, which 
furnish work for the surrounding population'' (ibid.,p. 4, 
author's italics). Indeed, of the 1,450 persons he employed, 
1,300 were domestic workers. Of the 120 persons employed 
by Sartakov, another manufacturer, 100 were domestic work¬ 
ers, etc. Hence the Perm manufacturers vie very success¬ 
fully with the Narodnik intellectuals in implanting and de¬ 
veloping handicraft industries.... 

The organisation of the bootmaking industry in Krasno- 
ufimsk Uyezd (Handicraft Industries, 1, pp. 148-49) is in 
every way analogous; the leather goods manufacturers also 
stitch leather boots, partly in their workshops, partly 
by giving (he work out to domestic workers. One of the 
biggest of the owners of a leather and boot establishment 
employs about 200 regular workei’s. 

We are now in a position to form a fairly clear idea of the 
economic organisation of the bootmaking and of many other 
allied “handicraft” industries. They are nothing but branches 
of large capitalist workshops (“factories,” according to 
the terminology used in our official statistics), performing 
nothing but detailed operations in the large-scale capitalist 
manufacture of leather goods. The entrepreneurs have organ¬ 
ised the buying of materials on a broad scale, have set up 
fact ories for tanning the hides, and have established a whole 
organisation for the further proce^^sing of the leather based on 
the division of labour (as the technical condition) and wage-la¬ 
bour (as the economic condition): some of the operations 
(such as cutting out leather for boots) are performed in their 
workshops, others are performed by “handicraftsmen” who 
work for them in their homes, the employers determining 
the amount of output, the rates of payment, the kind of goods 
to be made, and the quantity of each kind. They have also 
organised the wholesale marketing of the product. Obvious¬ 
ly, in scientific terminology this is nothing bub capitalist 
manufacture, in part already passing into the higher form 
of factory industry (inasmuch as machines and machinery 
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are used in production; the big leather factories have steam 
engines). To single out parts of this system of manufacture 
as a separate “handicraft” form of production is a patent ab¬ 
surdity, which only obscures the basic fact that wage-labour 
prevails in the leather goods production and bootmaking and 
that the entire trade is under the sway of big capital. In¬ 
stead of comical arguments on the desirability of a “co-op¬ 
erative organisation of exchange” in this industry {Sketch, 
p. 93), it would not be amiss to make a detailed study of its 
actual organisation, a study of the conditions which make 
it preferable for the manufaclurers to give out work to be 
done in the home. The manufacturers undoubtedly find it 
more profitable, and we shall understand why if we boar in 
mind the low earnings of the handicraftsmen in general, and 
in particular of Ihe handicraft agriculturists and those of 
the third sub group. By giving out material to be worked 
up at home, tlu? employers lower wages, economise on prem¬ 
ises, partly on implements, and on supervision, evade the 
not always welcome demands made on manufacturers (they 
are not manufacturors but merchants!), get workers who are 
more scattered, disunited, and loss capable of self-defence, 
and also unpaid taskmasters for these workers-~“middle- 
men,”“subcontractors” (as they are called in our Uixt ile indus¬ 
try under Ihe system of giving out yarn to be used in the 
home)—in Ihe shape of those handicraftsmen they employ 
and who, in their turn, employ ivage-workers (it was found 
that t he 036faniil ios who make boots for buyers-up employ 278 
wage-workers). We have alroaily seen from the general tabic 
that these wage-workers (in the third sub-group) receive the 
lowest w^ages of all. And this is not surprising, for they are 
subjected to double exploitation; exploitation by their own 
employer who squeezes his “own little profit” out of the 
workers, and exploitation by the leather goods manufactur¬ 
er who gives out material to the small masters. We know 
that these small middlemen, who are well familiar with local 
conditions and with the personal characteristics of the work¬ 
ers, are particularly prolific in inventing different forms of 
extortion, in practising bondage hiring, the truck system, 
etc. The excessive working hours in these workshops and 

♦ These words are in English in the original -/Trf. 
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“handicraftsmen’s huts” are common knowledge?, and one 
cannot lielj) regretting that the ISiW-Of) handicraft census has 
furnished practically no information on subjects so important 
for the study of our native sweating system with its host 
of middlemen w'ho inicuisify IIkj ]>ressuro on the workers 
and its utterly shameless and unrestricled exploitation. 

On the organisation of the hdt-boot indur,try (the second 
largest as regards I he absolute number of families working for 
buyers-iip) the Sketch, unfortuiiately, gives practically no 
information what.i?ver. Wc? have seen that in this industry 
there are handicraftsmen who employ dozens of wage-work- 
el’s, but whether they give out work to be done at home, get 
part of the operations done outside their workshoj)S,• ** was 
not mad(? clear. Let us only note a fact mentioni»d by the 
investigators, that the sanitary conditions in the felt-boot 
industry aroexiremely unsatisfactory {Sketch, p. 119; Hand- 
icraft Industries, III, 1())—intolerable boat, excessive 
dust, stifling atmosphere. And Ibis in the cottages the handi¬ 
craftsmen live in! The natural result is that they are unabio 
to stand more than fifteen yeai’s of this woik and end as 
consumptives. 1. 1. Mollesoii, an investigator of workshop 
sanitary conditions, says: “The chief contingent of felt-boot 
makers consists of workers between the ages of 13 and 30. 
They are nearly all easily recognisable by their pallor, dull 
coinpl^exion, and their languid and sickly appearaned' (111, 
p. 145, author’s italics). The praclical conclusion drawn by 
this investigator is: “It should be made incumbent on the 
employers to build workshops (felt-bool) of much larger 
size, so as to provide a specified constant volume of air per 
worker”; the “workshops should be designed exclusively for 
work, and it should be strictly forbidden to allow w^irkers to 
sleep in them at night” (ibid.). In other words, the sanitary 
inspectors demand the building of factories for these handi¬ 
craftsmen and the prohibition of work in the homo. One 
cannot help hoping that this recommendation will be acted 


• These wonis arc in English in the original. — Ed. 

•* Tlic fell industry in the Arzamas and Semyonov uyezds of 
Nizliiii-Novgorod (iiibernia is organised on those lines. See Tran- 
metions of the CotninisFion nf Inquiry info Handicraft Industry 
and the Material of the Nizhni-Novgorod Zemstvo Statistical Do- 
partment. 
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upon, for it would promote technical progress by eliminat¬ 
ing a host of middlemen and would pave the way for the 
regulation of working hours and working conditions; in a 
word, it would eliminate the most crying abuses in our 
"‘people’s” ind ustry. 

Among the buyers-up in the bast-matting industry is 
a merchant named Butakov, who, we learn from information 
for 1879, had a bast-matting factory in the town of Osa, 
which employed 180 wwkers.* Has this manufacturer to be 
regarded as “alien to production itself,” just because he 
has found it more profitable to give out the work to be done 
at home? It would also be interesting to know in what way 
the buyers-up who have been thrown out of the list of handi¬ 
craftsmen differ from those “handicraftsmen” who, having no 
family workers, “purchase bast and give it. out to craftsmen to 
make into matting and sacks on their own looms” (Sketch, 
152)—-a striking illustration of the confusion into which the 
investigators have been led by Narodnik prejudices. The sani¬ 
tary conditions in this industry will also not bear criticism- 
overcrowding, filth, dust, damp, foul smells and long work¬ 
ing hours (12 to 15 a day), all of which turns the centres 
of the industry into veritable “hotbeds of famine typhus,”** 
of which, in fact, there have been frequent outbreaks. 

On the organisation of work for buyers-up in the ironwork- 
ing industry, we again learn nothing from the Sketch and 
are again obliged to turn to Handicraft Industries, etc., 
which contains a very interesting description of this indus¬ 
try in Nizhni-Tagil. The manufacture of trays and other 
articles is divided among several establishments: forging, 
tinning, and decorating. Some of the handicraft masters 
have establishments of all these kinds, and are consequently 
manufacturers of the pure type. Others perform one of the 
operations in their own workshops and then give out the 
articles to handicraftsmen for tinning and decorating in 
their homes. Here, consequently, the uniformity of the eco¬ 
nomic organisation of the industry—both when the work 
is given out to be done in the home and when several detail 

• Directory of Factories for 1879. The malting makers working 
for huyers’up are moslly concentrated in Osa Uyezd. 

•• Sketch, p. 157. 
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worksliops bt^long to one master—slands cnit very clearly. 
The liandicralLsmen who act as buyers-up, giving out work 
to be done at home, are among tlie biggest masters (of whom 
there are 25) who have organised the most profitable pur¬ 
chase of raw material and the marketing of the product on 
a large scale; these twenty-five handicraftsmen (and they 
alone) take their goods to the fair or have their own shops. 
In addition to them, the big “manufacturer traders” are also 
buyors-up; they exhibited their wares at the Factory De¬ 
partment of the Ekaterinburg Exhibition. The author of 
the book classes them under “factory-handicraft (sic!) 
industry” {Handicraft Industries, I, pp. 98-U9). Thus, on 
the whole, we get a very typical picture of capitalist manu¬ 
facture, interwoven in the most diverse and fantastic ways 
with small establishments. In order to demonstrate clearly 
how little the division of industrialists into “handicrafts¬ 
men” and “manufacturers,” into producers and “buyors-up,” 
helps us to understand these complex relations, let us take 
the figures given in this book and show the economic rela¬ 
tions in the industry in a table: 


Independent production for 
the market 

Production for buyers-up 

E.stab- 

lish- 

nients 

Family 

workers 

Wage¬ 

workers 

Total 

Total 

output 
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entire Nizhnl-Ta(?U Industry 

,___ __ _marketing. 

b) Handler a rtsnien dependent on others for both marketing and production. 


200,000 rubles = total output of the 

- . . ... 

a) Mandlcraftstnori dependent on others for marketing. 
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And now wo shall bo lolil that llio biiyors-iip, liko tho 
nsurors, aro “alion lo piothict ion ilsoll/' Uial Ihoii* doini- 
iii'lioji inorcly implios Iho “cfijulalisal i(in of Uio process 
ol oxchan^o," and not Mio ‘‘capitalisal ion tjf prodiicl ion”! 

Another hii>;lily typical instance oI capitalist mannfaciuro 
is the chesl-inalxing indiisiry (AVrc/c/z, pp. llandi- 

cidjt industries^ 1, pp. 31-40). It is orfjanisod as follows: 
a lew big propriidors who own workshops employing wage- 
workf i's jourlsase iho inalerial.s, partly nianufacliire tho goods 
in lindr own worksliops, hot mainly give out material 
to small deiailed workshoi)s, suhse(|nentiy assembling tho 
various pea ls ol‘ the cliest in I heir own workshops and send¬ 
ing tin? linished article lo inajkel. Division of labour—tho 
typical ci.ndil ioji and technical basis of manufacture--'is 
widely employe<l in production: I lie making of a coinijlete 
chest is tlividid into len or Iwelvo ilelailed operations 
each perlormeil by dilVerent handicraflsmen. Thus, llie 
organisalion of (he industry consists in combining detail 
workers (TheilarbeiU*r, as they are called in Das Kapital) 
under the conmiarid of capiiaL Why capital prefers to 
give out work to be dorn? at borne rather than employ 
wagi*-workers in a worksh.op is made quite clear by the 
data provided in the 18114-115 liaiidicrafl census on the estab¬ 
lishments of Iho Nevyansk I'aclory, Ekaterinburg Uyezd 
(one of the centres of the indiislry), where, side by side with 
assembly workshojts, we also meet xvith detail handicratts- 
niiui. Hence a comparison between (he two is quite possi¬ 
ble. Here are comparative ligures given in a table (on p. 173 
of I he tables): 
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Before examining this table, we must say that if we had 
taken the data for the entire first and third sub-groups 
{Sketchy p. 335) and not for the Nevyansk Factory alone, 
the conclusions would have been the same. The gross income 
in the two sub-groups obviously cannot be compared, for 
the same material passes through the hands of various 
detail workers and through the assembly workshops. But 
the data for incomes and wages are characteristic. We find 
that the wages of hired workers in the assembly workshops 
are higher than the incomes of the dependent handicrafts¬ 
men (100 rubles and 89 rubles respectively), notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that the latter exploit wage-workers in their 
turn. But the wages of these latter are less than half those of 
the workers in the assembly workshops. Why, then, should 
our employers not prefer “handicraft” industry to factory 
industry, when the former yields them such substantial 
“advantages”! We find a fully analogous organisation of 
production for the buyers-up in the vehicle-building industry 
{Sketch, p. 308, et seq.; Handicraft Industries, 1, p. 42, 
et seq.)—the same assembly workshops, whose owners are 
“buyers-up” (and work-distributors, work-givers) in relation 
to the handicraftsmen who make the parts, and the earnings 
of the wage-worker in the workshop are again higher than 
the income of the dependent handicraftsman (not to mention 
his wage-worker). These higher wages are recorded for both 
agriculturists (Group I) and non-agriculturists (Group II). 
In the cabinet-making industry, the buyers-up are the fur¬ 
niture shops in the city of Perm {Sketch, 133; Handicraft 
Industries, II, 11) that supply the handicraftsmen 
with models when placing orders, and in this way, inci¬ 
dentally, have “gradually improved the technique of pro¬ 
duction.” 

In the tailoring trade, the ready-made clothing shops in 
Perm and Ekaterinburg give out material to be made up by 
handicraftsmen. As we know, an exactly similar organisa¬ 
tion of the tailoring and dressmaking industry also exists 
in other capitalist countries, in Western Europe and Amer¬ 
ica. The difference between the “capitalist” West and Rus¬ 
sia, with her “people’s industry,” is that this state of affairs 
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is callcMl the Sclj\vilz-sysl(?m* in Mio West and means are 
souglil to combat tins worst of all systems of exploitation; 
the German tailors, for example, demand that the mastei's 
should build factories (that is, are “artificially implanting 
capitalism,” as the Russian Narodnik would put it)—whereas 
in our country this “sweating system” is benignly called 
“liandicraft industry” and its superiority to capitalism is 
argued and discussed. 


We have now examined all the industries in which the 
vast majority of handicraftsmen employed by biiyers-up are 
engaged. Wliat are the results of our review? We have be¬ 
come convinced of the absolute unsoundness of the Narodnik 
contention that the buyers-iip, and even the assembly work¬ 
shop masters, are mere usurers, elements alien to produc¬ 
tion, and so on. Despite the above-mentioned inadequacy 
of the Sketch data, despite the absence in the census pro¬ 
gramme of questions about the business conducted by the 
b\iyers-up, we have succeeded in establishing, for most of 
the industries, intimate ties between the buyers-up and pro¬ 
duction-even their direct participation in production, 
“participation” as owmers of shops which employ wage-work¬ 
ers. Notliing could be more absurd than the opinion that 
working for buyers-up is merely the result of some abuse, 
of some accident, of some “capitalisation of the process of ex¬ 
change” and not of production. The contrary is true: working 
fora buyer-up ha special form of production^ a special organ¬ 
isation of economic relations in production—an organi¬ 
sation which has directly sprung from small commodity 
production (“petty people’s production,” as it is customary 
to call it in our lofty literature), and wdiich to this day is 
connected with it by a thousand threads; for it is the most 
prosperous petty masters, the most go-ahead “handicraftsmen,” 
who lay the basis for this system by extending their opera¬ 
tions through supplying work to domestic workers. Work 
for l>uyers-up is directly associated with the capitalist work- 


* Sweating system.—Erf. 
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shop omployinjj wage-workers, and often just constitutes 
an extension of it or one of its dcpartnients; it is sim¬ 
ply an adjunct of the factory^ understanding this latter ex¬ 
pression in the generally accepted and not the scientific 
sense. In the scientific classification of forms of industry in 
their successive development, work for buycrs-up belongs to 
a considerable extent to capitalist manufacture, since 1) 
it is based on hand production and on the existence of many 
small establishments; 2) it introduces division of labour be¬ 
tween these establishments and develof)s it also within the 
workshop; 3) it places the merchant at I ho head of produc¬ 
tion, as is always tlio case in manufacture, which presup¬ 
poses production on an extensive scale, and the wholesale 
purchase of raw material and marketing of the product; 4) it 
reduces those who work to the status of wage-workers en¬ 
gaged either in a master’s workshop or in their own homes. 
These features, as we know, are typical of the scientific con¬ 
ception of manufacture as a spe>cial stage in the develop¬ 
ment of capitalism in industry (see Das Kapital, I, Kapitel 
XII).*** This form of industry, then, already implies the 
deep-going rule of capitalism, being the direct predecessor 
of its last and highest form- large-scale machine industry. 
Work for the buyer-up is consequently a backward form of 
capitalism, and in contemporary society this backwardness 
has the effect of seriously worsening the conditions of the 
working people, who are exploited by a host of middlemen 
(the sweating system*), are disunited, are compelled tc 
content themselves wdth the lowest wages and to work 
under the most insanitary conditions and for extremely 
long hours, and—what is most important—under condi¬ 
tions which render public control of production extremely 
difficult. 


Wo have now concluded our review of the 1894-95 handi¬ 
craft census data. This review has fully confirmed the state¬ 
ment made above regarding the utter meaninglessness 
of the term “handicraft industry.” We have seen that this 


* These words are in English in tho original.—A'ct. 
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term has been used to cover the most diverse forms of 
industry, we might even say: practically every form of in¬ 
dustry known to science. And, indeed, the term has been made 
to include patriarchal artisans who work for private cus¬ 
tomers using the customers’ own materials and receiving 
remuneration sometimes in kind, sometimes in cash. Further, 
it has been made to include representatives of an entirely 
different form of industry—the small commodity producers 
who work together in families. It has been made to include 
owners of capitalist workshops who employ wage-workers, 
and also these wage-workers themselves, who sometimes 
number several dozen to an establishment. It has been made 
to include manufactory owners w^ho possess capital in consid¬ 
erable quantity and command a whole system of detail 
workshops. It has likewise been made to include workers em¬ 
ployed at home for capitalists. In all these subdivisions, 
both agriculturists and non-agriculturists, peasants and town 
dwellers have equally been regarded as “handicraftsmen.” 
The confusion is by no means peculiar to this particular 
investigation of the Perm handicrafts. Not at all. It is to be 
met with whenever and wherever anything is said or written 
about “handicraft” industry. Anybody who is familiar, for 
example, with the Transactions of the Commission of In¬ 
quiry into Handicraft Industry knows that it, too, classes 
all these categories as handicraftsmen. And it is a fa¬ 
vourite method of our Narodnik economists to lump to¬ 
gether this endless variety of forms of industry, to call this 
jumble “handicraft,” “people’s” industry, and—risum 
teneatis, amici!* —/o contrast this meaningless hodge¬ 
podge with “capitalism,” with “factory industry.” This ad¬ 
mirable method, which testifies to the remarkable profun¬ 
dity and erudition of its initiator, vras, if we are not 
mistaken, “theoretically justified” by Mr. V. V., who on the 
very first pages of his Essayson Handicraft Industryisikos the 
official figures for the number of “factory” workers in Moscow, 
Vladimir and other gubernias, compares them with the 
number of “handicraftsmen,” and finds, of course, that “peo¬ 
ple’s industry” in Holy Russia is developed to a far greater 
extent than “capitalism.” But our “authoritative” economist 

ficslrain your laughter, friends!— Ed* 
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very wisely remains silent on the fact, established time and 
again by investigators,* that the overwhelming majority 
of these “handicraftsmen” also imrk for manufacturers. The 
compilers of the Sketch, faithful lo Narodnik prejudices, 
have used the same method. Although the total annual 
output of “handicraft” industry in Perm Ciubernia amounts 
to only 5 million rubles,** and that of “factory” industry 
to 30 million rubles, “the number of persons employed in 
factory industry amounts to 19,000 and in handicraft indus¬ 
try, to 26,000” (p. 364). The classification, you see, is 
almost touching in its simplicity: 


a) Factory workers.19,000 

b) Handicraftsmen.26,000 


Total . . . .45,000 


Naturally, such a classification offers endless scope for 
reflections on the “possibility of a different path for the fa¬ 
therland”! 

But it is not for nothing that we have before us the data 
of the handicraft household census which investigated the 
forms of industry. We shall attempt lo give a classification 
that corresponds to the census data (of which the Narodnik 
classification is a sheer mockery) and to the various forms of 
industry. We shall apply the percentages revealed by the 
census for 20,000 workers, to the higher figure of 26,000 de¬ 
rived by the authors from other sources. 


* If nothing more, see Mr. Kharizomcnov’s article, “The Im¬ 
portance of Handicraft Industry ” in Yuridichesky Vestnik,^** 1883, 
Nos. 11 and 12, which contains a summary of the statisLical ma¬ 
terial then available. 

♦♦ Not to mention the curious way in which this figure was 
arrived at. For instance, the largest component is the flour-milling 
industry (1,200,000 rubles), arrived at by including the total value 
of the grain ground by the millers! In the tables and in the descrip¬ 
tion given in the Sketch, only the gross income of 143,000 rubles was 
taken (see p. 358 and note). The bootmaking industry accounts for 
930,000 rubles, a substantial part of which consists of Uic turnover 
of the Kungur factory owners; and so on, and so forth. 
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A. Commodity Product ion. 

(Vuinber of wurkurs 

f. Workers capilalislicalJy employed. 

(1) “Faclory” workers (averaging, ac¬ 
cording to slat islics for I he seven years, 

1885-91, 14.9 workers per eslablishmenl) 19,000 

42.2% 

(2) Wage-workers employed by “liandi- 
crafLsmeir’ (25% of total). 

(One-foiirlh of these are employed in 
estaJ)lishments averaging 14.6 workers per 


establishment).6,500 

14.4% (30,700 

(5) Workers engaged at home in the 68.2% 


empJoy of bnyers-up, i.e., working members 
of handicraftsmen's families in the third 
siil)-group—20 ?o, 

(Many of these work for the same em- 
ploijers as the workers under items 1 and 2) 5,200 

11 . 6 %^ 

II. Small commodity producers, i.o., 
handicraftsmeji's families in the first sub¬ 
group—30 %. 

(About one-lhird of these employ wage- * 
workers) . 7,800 

17.4% 

B, Artisan Production. 

Rural (and |)arlly urban) artisans, i.e., 
handicraflsnieirs families in the second sub¬ 
group—25‘Jo. 

(A small proportion of those also em¬ 
ploy wage-workers). 6,500 

14.4% 

iVtal 45,000 

100 % 

We are fully aware that tliere are errors even in this clas¬ 
sification: it does not include factory owners, but does in¬ 
clude handicraftsmen who employ dozens of wage-workers; 
some manufactory owners have been included acciden¬ 
tally, but not specified, while olhere have not been included^ 
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having been (liscartJod as “buyers up”; it includes urban 
artisans of one town, l)ut not of eleven other towns, and 
so on. At any rate, this classification is based on the 
census data on formft of industry, and the errors mentioned 
are errors in these data, and not errors of classification.* 
In any case, this classification gives an accurate idea 
of the real state of affairs, it explains the real social and 
economic relations of (he various participants in industry, 
and, consequently, their status and their interests—and 
such an explanation is the supreme task of any scientific 
economic investigation. 

VII 

“GHATlFYIiNG FEATUHES’* OF IIANDICHAFT liNDUSTHY 

We might be accused of ono-sidedness, of accentuating 
only the dark sides of handicraft industry, wore we to pass 
over in silence the facts mentioned in the Sketch which are 
intended to stress its “bright side” and “gratifying features.” 

We arc told, for example, that wage-labour in handi¬ 
craft industry has a character of its own, for here the wage¬ 
worker lives in “close contact” with the master, and 
“may” himself become a master. The “gratifying feature” 
here, then, is the benign wish to turn all workers into 
small masters!** Incidentally, not all—only some, for 
“the tendency to exploit the labour of others is undoubt¬ 
edly characteristic of all men in general, including the 
handicraftsman” {Sketch, p. C). This sentence is sim¬ 
ply inimitable for the naivete with which “all men” are 
without further ado identified with the petty bourgeoisl 
It is not surprising that those who look at the world 
through petty-bourgeois spectacles should discover such 
remarkable truths. On p. 2G8, a small factory employing 


• The objection may be raised that the w^age-werkers employed 
by artisan handicraftsmen (20% of the wage-workers employed by 
handicrartsmen) should be classed under artisan and not com¬ 
modity production. But hero labour-power is itself a coinniodity, and 
its purchase and sale Is an essential feature of capitalism. 

•• Not a word is said as to how this “close contact” reacts on 
the system and correctness of payment, llie methods of hire, the 
enslavement of the worker, the truck system [these words are in English 
in the original.— Ed.], and so on. 
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eight wago-workeis and with an output of 10,000 rubles 
is ()rociaiined to 1)0 “by its labour situation (sic!) a handi¬ 
craft enter])rist* in the strict sesnse of the term.” On 
pp. 272-74, we are told how another small manufacturer 
(employing seven wage-workers and five apprentices, and 
w'ith an output of 7,000 rubles) erected a blast furnace on 
a site rented from a village community and applied to the 
Handicraft Bank for a loan of 5,000 rubles with which to 
erect a furnace, explaining that liis “whole enterprise is 
of purely local interest, inasmuch as the ore will be mined 
on community allotments by the local peasants them¬ 
selves.” The bank refused the loan for purely formal reasons. 
And the Sketch uses this as a peg on which to hang an 
attractive picture of the conversion of this enterprise into 
a co-operative: “this will undoubtedly please the employer, 
as one who has at heart the interests of the fellow com¬ 
munity members around him and not only those of the 
industry.” The enterpri.se “embraces numerous labour inter¬ 
ests of the fellow community members, who will bo mining 
ore and felling timber and carrying them to the factory.” 
“Householders will deliver ore, charcoal, etc,, to the factory, 
just as the womenfolk deliver milk to the public cheese 
factory. Of course, this presupposes a more complex organi¬ 
sation than that of a public cheese factory, especially if the 
local skilled and unskilled labourers are employed in run¬ 
ning tbe business itself, that is, smelting iron from ore.” 
How idyllic! Manual labourers (“fellow community mem¬ 
bers”) will “deliver” ore, fuel and the rest “to the factory,” 
just as peasant women deliver milk to the cheese factory! 
We will not deny that the Handicraft Bank can (if its bureau¬ 
cratic organisation does not prevent it) perform the same 
sort of service as other banks in developing commodity 
production and capitalism, but it would be very sad indeed 
if it were at the same time to develop the pharisaism and 
Manilov chit-chat of loan-seeking employers. 

So far we have seen how enterprises employing large num¬ 
bers of wage-workers have been proclaimed “handicraft” on 
the ground that their owners work themselves. But for petty- 
bourgeois people this condition would be rather restrictive, 
and so the Sketch endeavours to expand it: it appears that 
an enterprise which “is conducted solely with the help of 
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wage-labour” may also be a handicraft enterprise, provided 
that its “success” depends upon the owner’s “personal parti¬ 
cipation” (p. 295), or even if the owners “are obliged to con¬ 
fine their participation to the various worries involved in 
running the industry” (p. 301). Our Perm Narodniks are mak¬ 
ing splendid “progress,” are they not? “Personal labour”— 
“personal participation”-—“various worries.” Mein Liebchen, 
was willst du noch mehr?*‘** Wage-labour in the brick 
industry, it appears, yields “special advantages” (302) to the 
w^age-labourers, whom the brick kilns provide wdth “sup¬ 
plementary earnings”; yet the owncre of these kilns often ex¬ 
perience “a shortage of money for the hire of workers.” The 
Sketch concludes that such owners should be granted credit 
facilities by the Handicraft Bank, “assigning such enter¬ 
prises, according to a note to Article?, point 3 of the Handi¬ 
craft Bank Statutes, to specially deserving cases” (p. 302). 
Not very well put, but very impressive and portentous! 
“In conclusion,” we read at the end of the description of the 
brick industry, “we find sufficient grounds for declaring that 
among the peasants in the brick industry the interests of 
masters and w'age-workers have so much in common that 
although no artels have been formally registered in this in¬ 
dustry, actually there is a strong tie of companionship between 
the masters and their wage-workers” (305). We would refer 
the reader to the statistical picture of these “ties of companion¬ 
ship” given above. It is also a curious fact—as a specimen 
of the confusion existing in Narodnik economic concepts— 
that the Sketch defends wage-labour and paints it in rosy 
colours by asserting that the kulak is not a master employ¬ 
ing wage-workers, but an owner of money capital who “ex¬ 
ploits labour in the person of the master handicraftsman and 
his wage-workers” (1), and at the same time launches into the 
most irrational and immoderate defence of the kulaks: 
“kulakism, in whatever gloomy colours it may be painted, 
is so far a necessary wheel in the exchange mechanism of hand¬ 
icraft production.... Kulakism should undoubtedly be regard¬ 
ed as a blessing insofar as the successes of the handicraft 
industry are concerned, when compared with a situation 
under which the handicraftsman would be without work were 


* What more would you have, my dear?— 




lliore no kulak or no finances availalilo” (p. 8).* IIow long 
will this “insofar” last? 1 f it were said that merchant and usury 
capital is a necessary factor in the development of capital¬ 
ism, a Jiecessary wheel in the mechanism of a poorly devel¬ 
oped capitalist society (such as ours), that would be true. Thus 
iiiterpreted, tlie word “insofar” would mean: insofar as the 
innumerable restrictions on freedom of industry and freedom 
of compel it ion (especially among the peasantry) continue to 
jireserve the most backward ami most pernicious forms of cap¬ 
italism in our couniry. Only we fear that this interpretation 
will not be to the liking of the Perm or any other Narodniks! 

Let us now go ovc^r to the artels, those most direct and most 
important expressions of the alleged community principles 
which the Narodniks insist on finding in the handicraft indus¬ 
tries. It will be interesting to examine the handicraft house¬ 
hold census data for the entire gubernia, a census whose 
programme specifically included the registration and study 
of artels (p. 14, point 2). We are accordingly in a position not 
only to acquaint ourselves with the various types of artels, 
but also to learn how widespread they are. 

Take the oil-inilling industry. “Domestic artels in the 
.strict sense of the term”: in the villages of Pokrovskoye 
and (lavryata, two oil-mills are owned by five brothers, who 
liave separated to form individual households, but who use 
Ihe mills in turn. These facts are of “profound interest,” 
for “they throw lighten the contract conditions of communal- 
labour continuity in the handicraft industries.” Obviously, 
such domestici“artel.s are an important precedent to the spread¬ 
ing of factory-type industries among the handicraftsmen on co- 
ofierative lines” (pp. 175-70). So then, the artel, in the strict 
sense of the term, as a precedent to co-operation and, as an 


* We hud tlio sairie idea expressed in Handicraft Industries, 
1, p. ;i9, et. scq., in a coniroversy with llie newspaper Korres- 

pondenty^^* wliicli said tfiat the kulaks (masters of assembly work¬ 
shops in the chesl-inaking induslry) should not be included in the 
Handicraft Section. “Our entire handicraft induslry” we read in 
reply, “is in bondage to private capital, so that if only those handi¬ 
craftsmen who trade in their own goods were included in the Handi- 
mdt Sec!ion it would be as empty as an eggsbell.” A liiglily signif¬ 
icant admission, is it not? Using the data of the census, we have shown 
above the meaning of lliis “bondage to private capital” which holds 
the handicraft industries in its grip. 
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expression of (lie communal principle, consisls in property 
held in common by unseparaled heirs ]! If that is so, then obvi¬ 
ously the true palladium of the “communal principle” and 
“co-operation” is Kornaii civil law and Wdume X of our code, 
with ils institutions of the condominium, i.e., property 
held in common by heirs and non-heirs! 

“In the flour-milling industry... (die peasants’ artel spirit 
of enterprise found most vivid expression in peculiar do¬ 
mestic forms.” Many of the mills are jointly used by asso¬ 
ciations or even by whole villages. I’se of the mills: the most 
widesfiread method is by rotat ion; then conies division of the 
net ])roceeds into shares proportionate to the expenses in¬ 
curred by each partner; in “such cases the associated owners 
very rarely take part themselv(‘s in jirodiiction which is 
usually done by wage-labour” (p. 181; the same is true of 
the pitch-boiling artels—p. 197). Truly an amazing pecu¬ 
liarity, and an amazing display of the artel principle—the 
common property of pet ty owners who jointly hire workers! 
On the contrary, the fact that the handicraftsmen use the 
mills, pitch-boiling plants and smithies in rotation testifies 
to the astonishing disunity of the producers, whom even 
common property cannot induce to \vork co-operatively. 

“One of the forms of artel organisation”is the“artel smithies” 
(239). With the object of economising fuel, the master 
smiths jointly operate one smithy, hiring one labourer to 
work the bellowTS (economy in workers!) and renting both 
the premises and the hammer from the smithy owner in return 
for a special payment. And so, the hiring out of articles 
that are the private property of one person to others for mon¬ 
ey is “artel organisation”! Verily, Roman law fully de¬ 
serves to be called the code of “artel organisation”!... “In the 
artel organisation ... we find fresh evidence of the absence 
of class crystallisation in production among the handicrafts¬ 
men—evidence of the same merging of different strata of 
agriculturists and handicraftsmen that we observed in the 
case of the artel flour mills” (239). And after this, there are 
malicious persons wdio still dare to speak of the differentia¬ 
tion of the peasantry! 

Plitherto, therefore, we have not had a single instance 
of handicraftsmen combining to buy raw’ materials or to mar¬ 
ket the product, not to mention combination in production 
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itself! Nevertheless, such combinations exist. The Perm 
Gubernia handicraft household census registers as many 
as four of them. They were all formed with the help of the 
Handicraft Bank—three in the vehicle-building trade, and 
one in the production of agricultural machines. One of the 
artels employs wage-labour (two apprentices and two hired 
“auxiliary” workers) In another, two partners use a smithy 
and a workshop belonging to a third partner, for which ho 
receives special payment. They buy raw material and market 
the product in common, but they work in separate workshops 
(except in the case of the smithy and workshop rented for 
cash). Together, those four artels embrace 21 family work¬ 
ers. The Perm Handicraft Bank has functioned for several 
years. Let us assume that it wdll now “unite” (for the renting 
of a neighbour’s smithy) not 20, but 50 family w^orkers a 
year. All the 15,000 handicraft family workers will then bo 
“united” in “artel organisations” in exactly 300 yeai*s. And 
when that job is done, they will begin “to unite” the handi¬ 
craftsmen’s wage-workers.... And the Perm Narodniks exult: 
“These cardinal economic conceptions, evolved by the inde¬ 
pendent workings of the handicraftsmen’s minds, serve as 
a firm pledge of the economic progress of industry among 
them, based on labour’s independence of capital, for these 
facts speak not only of an elemental, but of a fully conscious 
aspiration of the handicraftsmen for labour independence” 
(p.333). Have mercy, gentlemen! It is impossible, of course, 
to picture Narodism without Maniloviari phrase-mongering, 
but, after all, there’s a limit to everything! Not one of the ar¬ 
tels, as we have seen, expresses the “principle of labour’s 
independence of capital”: they are all artels of masters and 
small masters, many of them employing wage-workers. There 
is no co-operation in these artels; even the joint purchase of 
raw materials and sale of the product is ridiculously rare and 
embraces a surprisingly insignificant number of masters. It 
may be safely said that there is no capitalist country in the 
world where a register of nearly 9,000 small establisWents, 
with 20,000 workers, would reveal such astonishing dispersion 
and backwardness of the producers; where among the latter one 
would find only a score or so cases of property owned in common^ 
and less than a dozen cases of three to five owners uniting 
to buy raw materials and sell the product! Such dispersion 
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would be the surest indication of unreliered economic and cul¬ 
tural stagnation, if we did not, fortunately, see that capital¬ 
ism is day by day uprooting patriarchal handicraft, with 
the parochialism of its small self-sufficing proprietors, and 
breaking down the small local markets (on which small pro¬ 
duction depends), replacing them by the national and the 
world market, compelling the producers, not only of a village 
like Gavryata, but of a whole country, and even of several 
countries, to enter into association with each other, form¬ 
ing associations that are no longer merely of masters, big 
and small, and confronting them wdth far wider problems 
than that of buying timber or iron more cheaply, or selling 
nails or carts more profitably. 

VIII 

THE NARODNIK PROGRAMME OF INDUSTRIAL POLICY 

Since practical recommendations and measures are always 
connected with what is considered to be “gratifying” and 
promising in reality, one knows a priori what wishes for 
the handicraft industry would bo expressed in the Sketch 
since it has reduced all “gratifying features” to drawing a 
rose-coloured picture of wage-labour in petty economy and an 
exalted notion of the extremely scanty and one-sided associa¬ 
tions of small proprietors. These wishes, a rehash of the usual 
Narodnik recipes, amaze one by their contradictory charac¬ 
ter, on the one hand, and by their inordinate exaggeration 
of commonplace “measures,” converted by phrase-mongering 
into solutions of great problems, on the other. At the very 
beginning of the Sketch, in the introduction, before the cen¬ 
sus data are even dealt with, we meet with verbose state¬ 
ments about the “task of handicraft credit” being “to over¬ 
come (sic!) the money shortage,” about the “co-operative 
organisation of exchange between production and consump¬ 
tion” (p. 8), about “spreading artel organisations,” establish¬ 
ing handicraft warehouses, technical advice bureaus, tech¬ 
nical schools, and the like (p. 9). These statements recur in 
the book over and over again. “The economics of the industry 
must be so reorganised as to place the handicraftsmen in pos¬ 
session of money; or, to put it more plainly, to emancipate 
the handicraftsman from the kulak” (119), “The task of our 




lime” is to elTecl ‘‘llie einancipalioii of the handicraftsman 
by means of crcdiL,” etc. (207). “Exchange processes mu.st be 
rationalised,” measures must be adopted “to implant rational 
principles of cn'dit, exchange and production in peasant 
fai'ining” (3(52); what is needed is the “economic organisa¬ 
tion of labour” (sic!!—p. 3(53), “the rational arrangement of 
llie economics of the national economy,” and so on, and so 
forth. All this, as we see, is the familiar Narodnik panacea, 
tacked on to the census data. And, as though in final confir¬ 
mation of (heir Narodnik orthodoxy, the compilers did not 
fail to coijdemn money economy in general, and for the read¬ 
er’s edification inform him that artisan production “per¬ 
forms a valuable service to the national economy, by alTord- 
iug it the opportunity to avoid the conversion of natural 
economy into money economy.” “The national economy is 
vitally interested in demanding that the raw materials it pro¬ 
duces be worked up on the spot, as far as po.ssibie without 
the intervention of money in the exchange processes” (p. 360). 

Here we have the Narodnik programme expounded with a 
fullness and frankness that leave nothing to be desired! 
We say the “Narodnik programme,” for w’e are interested, not 
in what distinguishes the compilers of the Sketch from other 
Narodniks, but, on the contrary, in what they have in com¬ 
mon. What interests us is the practical Narodnik programme 
for the haodicnift industries in general. It is easy to sec that 
the main features of this programme are saliently stressed in 
the Sketch: 1) condemnation of money economy and sym¬ 
pathy for natural economy and primitive artisan production; 

2) various measures for the encouragement of small peasant 
production, such as credits, technical developments, etc.; 

3) the spreading of a.ssociations and societies of all kinds 
among the masters, big and small—raw material, warehous¬ 
ing, loan-and-savings, credit, consumers’ and producers’ 
societies; 4) “organisation of labour”—a current phrase in 
all and sundry Narodnik good intentions. Let us examine 
this programme. 

To lake first the condemnation of money economy: as 
far asindastry is concerned, it is already of a purely Platon¬ 
ic character. Even in Perm Gubernia, artisan production 
has already been forced far into the background by commodi¬ 
ty production, and is in such a pitiful slate that we find the 
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Sketch itself talking about the desirability of “eniaiicipating 
the liandicraflsman from dependence,” in other words, (d' 
abolishing the artisan’s dependence on the private custom¬ 
er “by seeking means of extending the marketing area 
beyond the local consumption demand” (p. 31^). In other 
words, condemnation of money economy in tin ory and a de¬ 
sire to convert artisan production into commodity production 
in practice! And this contradiction is by no means peculiar 
to the Sketch, it is characteristic of all Narodnik projecLs; 
however much they may kick against commodity (money) 
economy, realities driven out of the door fly in at the window, 
and the measures they ad vocate only serve to develop com¬ 
modity production. Credit is an illustration of tliis. In their 
plans and proposals the Narodniks cannot dispense with com¬ 
modity economy. The Sketch, for example, does not even hint 
that the proposed reforms should not be based on commodity 
economy. On the contrary, all it wants is rational jirinciples 
of exchange, the co-o[)erative organisation of exchange. Com¬ 
modity economy remains, and is only to be reformed on ra¬ 
tional lines. There is nothing new in t his utopia; it had many 
an eminent exponent in the old economic literature. Its 
theoretical unsouridiiess was disclosed long ago, so that 
there is no need to dwell on the subject here. Instead of ut¬ 
tering absurd phrases about the necessity of “rationalising” 
economy, would they not do better first “to rationalise” tlndr 
not ions of the existing economy, of the socio-economic rela¬ 
tions existing among that extremely varic»gated and dissim¬ 
ilar mass of “handicraftsmen” whose destinies our Narod¬ 
niks wish to decide so bureaucratically and frivolously from 
above? Has not actual life shown us time and again 
that Narodnik practical measures, concocted in accordance 
with supposedly “pure” ideas on “organisation of labour,” 
etc., lead in practice to nothing but encouragement and 
support for the “enterprising muzhik,” the small manufactur¬ 
er or the buyer-up and all the representatives of the petty 
bourgeoisie in general? This .’snot fortuitous, it is not because 
individual measures are imperfect or unsuitable. On the 
contrary, given the general basis of commodity economy, it 
is the potty bourgeois above all and before all who inevitably 
and necOwSsarily make use of credits, warehouses, banks, 
technical advice and the like. 
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But, it may be objected, if that is so, if the Narodniks in 
the practical measures they suggest, unconsciously and invol¬ 
untarily serve to develop the petty bourgeoisie, and, hence, 
capitalism in general, why should their programme be attacked 
by people who on principle regard the development of capital¬ 
ism as a progressive process? Is it reasonable to attack prac¬ 
tical and useful programmes because their ideological integ¬ 
ument is wrong, or, to put it mildly, debatable, for surely 
nobody wull deny the “usefulness” of technical education, 
credits and of producers’ societies and associations? 

These are not imaginary objections. In one form or another, 
in one connection or another, they are constantly to be heard 
in the replies to the arguments levelled against the Narod¬ 
niks. We shall not dwell here on the point that even if such 
objections were justified, they do not in the least refute 
the fact that the dressing-up of petty-bourgeois projects as 
the most exalted social panaceas is in itself a cause of grave 
social harm. W’e intend to put the question on the practical 
footing of the vital and immediate needs of the times, and 
to judge the Narodnik programme from this deliberately 
narrowed viewpoint. 

Although many of the Narodnik measures are of practical 
value in serving to develop capitalism, nevertheless, taken 
as a whole, they are 1) supremely inconsistent, 2) lifelessly 
doctrinaire, and 3) paltry compared with the actual prob¬ 
lems with which developing capitalism confronts our indus¬ 
try. Let us explain. We have shown, firstly, how inconsist¬ 
ent the Narodniks are as practical men. Side by side with 
the measures indicated above, which are usually described 
as a liberal economic policy, and which have always been 
inscribed on the banners of bourgeois leaders in the West, the 
Narodniks contrive to cling to their intention of retarding 
contemporary economic development, of preventing the 
progress of capitalism, and of supporting small production, 
which is being bled white in the struggle against large-scale 
production. They advocate laws and institutions which 
restrict the freedom of the mobilisation of land and freedom of 
movement, and which retain the peasantry as a closed social 
estate, etc. Are there, we ask, any reasonable grounds for 
retarding the development of capitalism and big industry? 
We have seen from the census data that the notorious “inde- 
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pendence'’ of the handicraftsmen is no guarantee that they 
will not he subordinated to merchant capital, to exploitation 
in its worst form; that actually the condition of the vast 
bulk of these “independent” handicraftsmen is often more 
wretched than that of the handicraftsmen's wage-workers, 
and that their earnings are astonishingly low, their working 
conditions (from the standpoint of sanitation and hours) 
highly unsatisfactory, and production scattered, technically 
primitive and undeveloped. Are there, we ask, any reasona¬ 
ble grounds for perpetuating the police laws which reinforce 
the “tie with the land,” and forbid the breaking of a tie that 
appeals so strongly to the IVaroduiks?* The data of the 
1894-95 “handicraft census” in Perm Gubernia are clear proof 
of the utter absurdity of artificial measures to tie the peasants 
to the land. All these measures do is reduce their earnings, 
which, w’herevcr the “tie with the land” exists, are less than 
half those of the non-agriculturists; they lower the standard 
of living, increase the isolation and disunity of producers 
scattered throughout the villages and render them more de¬ 
fenceless than ever against the buyer-up and subcontractor. At 
the same time, the fact that the peasants are tied to the land 
hinders the development of agriculture, without, however, 
being able to prevent the rise of a rural petty-bourgeois 
class. The Narodniks avoid raising the question; should the 
development of capitalism be retarded or not? They prefer to 
discuss “the possibility of difTerent paths for the fatherland.” 
But anybody who begins to talk about immediate practical 
measures thereby adopts the existing path** Do whatever 
you like “to drag” the fatherland on to a difTerent path! 
Such efforts will arouse no criticism (except the criticism 

* The Sketch, too, speaks very entlmsiastically of the advantages 
of the village community and of the harm of the “freedom to 
mobilise” landed property, which, it claims, would result in the 
emergence of a “proletariat” (p. 6). This contrasting of the commun¬ 
ity with freedom to dispose of land is an excellent illustration of 
the most reactionary and noxious feature of the “community." It 
would be interesting to know whether there is a single capitalist 
country in which a “proletarian” earning from 33 to 50 rubles a year 
would not be classed as a pauper? 

** And that this existing path is the development of capitalism 
baa not, as far as we know, been denied by the Narodniks themselves, 
either by Mr. N. —on, or by Mr. V. V., or by Mr. Yuzbakov, etc., etc. 
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of laughter). But do not defend that which artificially retards 
present-day development, do not drown the problem of re¬ 
moving the obstacles from the existing path in talk about a 
“different path.” 

Here is another thing that should be borne in mind when 
judging the Narodniks’ practical programme. We have al¬ 
ready seen that Uie Narodniks try to formulate their ideas as 
abstractly as possible, to present them as the abstract demands 
of “pure” science or “pure” justice, and not as the real needs 
of real classes having definite interests. Credit—that vital 
need of every master, big and small, in capitalist society— 
is presented by the Narodnik as a sort of element in the sys¬ 
tem of the organisation of labour; masters’ associations and 
societies are depicted as the embryonic expression of the idea 
of co-operation in general, of the idea of “handicraft emancipa¬ 
tion,” etc., whereas everybody knows that all such associa¬ 
tions actually pursue aims which have nothing in common 
with such lofty matters, but arc simply connected with the 
size of these masters’ incomes, with the growing strength 
of their position and with their increasing profits. To thus 
convert commonplace bourgeois and petty-bourgeois wishes 
into a sort of social panacea only emasculates them, robs them 
of their vitality, of the guarantee of their urgency and prac¬ 
ticability. The Narodnik endeavours to present the urgent 
needs of each proprietor, buyer-up, or merchant (credits, asso¬ 
ciations, technical assistance) as general questions towering 
above individual interests. The Narodnik imagines that he is 
thereby enhancing their significance, exalting them, whereas 
actually he is only converting a vital matter that interests 
certain specific groups of the population into a philistine 
wish, into armchair speculation, bureaucratic “reflections on 
the benefits” of things. Directly connected with this is a 
third circumstance. Not realising that such practical meas¬ 
ures as credits and artels, technical assistance, e^c., reflect 
the needs of developing capitalism, the Narodnik is unable to 
voice the general and fundamental needs of this develop¬ 
ment, and instead proposes paltry, casually selected, half¬ 
measures wdiich in themselves are incapable of exerting any 
serious influence and are inevitably doomed to failure. 
Had the Narodnik openly and consistently adopted the stand¬ 
point of an exponent of the needs of social development along 
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capitalist lines, he would have been able to note the general 
conditiom, the general demands of this development, and he 
would have seen that, given these general conditions (the 
cliief of them, in the present case, being freedom of industry), 
all his petty projects and measures would be achieved auto¬ 
matically, that is, by the activities of the interested parties 
tliemselves, whereas, by ignoring these general conditions 
and proposing nothing but practical measures of an utterly 
incidental character, he is only beating about the bush. Let 
us, by way of illustration, take the question of the freedom 
of industry. On the one hand, it is so much the general and 
fundamental question of questions concerning industrial 
policy, that an examination of it is particularly appropriate. 
On the other hand, the specific conditions of the Perm area 
furnish interesting corroboration of the cardinal importance 
of this question. 

The metallurgical industry, as we know, is the major 
feature of the economic life of the area and has laid a very 
specific impress on it. Both the history of the area’s colo¬ 
nisation and its present condition are closely connected 
with the needs of the Urals iron industry. “Generally speak¬ 
ing, the peasants were settled in the Urals in order to fur¬ 
nish hands for the ironmasters,” we read in the letter of Ba¬ 
bushkin, a resident of Nizhniye Sergi, quoted in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Commission of Inquiry into Handicraft 
Industry * And these artless words very faithfully depict the 
tremendous part played by the ironmasters in the life of the 
area, their significance as landlords and factory owners com¬ 
bined, accustomed to undivided and unrestricted rule, as 
monopolists who base their industry on possessional rights 
and not on capital and competition. The monopoly basis of 
the Urals metallurgical industry has been reflected in law, 
in the well-known Article 394 of Volume VII of the Code of 
Laws (Mining Statute), an article about wdiich so much has 
been and is still being written in literature on the Urals. 
This law, promulgated in 1806, provides, firstly, that the 
sanction of the mining authority shall be required for mining 
towns to open any factory and, secondly, forbids the 
opening in the ironworks area of “any manufactory or 


Part XVI, pp. 594-95. Cited in/iaac/icra/t Industries^ I, p. 140. 
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factory whose operation chiefly depends on the action 
of fire, necessitating the use of coal or wood.” In 1861 the 
Urals ironmasters particularly insisted on the inclusion of 
this law in the terms governing the emancipation of the peas¬ 
ants, and Article 11 of the regulations for ironworkers reit¬ 
erates the same prohibition.* The report of the Board 
of the Handicraft Industrial Bank for 181)5 states, among 
other things, that “most numerous of all, however, are com¬ 
plaints against the ban imposed by officials of the Department 
of Mines and the posscssional works owners on the opening 
of fire-using establishments within the areas under their juris¬ 
diction, and against all sorts of restrictions on the operations 
of the metal trades” {Sketchy p. 223). Thus, the traditions of 
the “good old days” have been preserved intact in the Urals 
to this day, and the attitude towards small peasant industry 
in this region fully harmonises with the “organisation of 
labour” which ensured the ironmasters a supply of factory 
workers tied to their locality. These traditions are very 
strikingly illustrated in the following report in Permskiye 
Gubernskiye Vedomosti,^^^ No. 183, 1896, quoted in the 
Sketch and rightly referred to there as being “highly 
eloquent.” Here it is: “The Ministry of Agriculture and 
State Property requested the Urals ironmasters to discuss 
the possibility of the ironworks taking measures to encourage 
the development of handicraft production in the Urals. 
The ironmasters informed the Ministry that the development 
of handicraft industry in the Urals would be detrimental to 
big industry, for even today, when handicrafts are poorly 
developed in the Urals, the population are unable to furnish 

• See Handicraft Industries, I, pp. 18-19.— Sketch, pp. 222, 
223, and 244.—Yeguiiov’s article in Volume Ill of Reports and 
Investigations of Handicraft Industry in Russia published by the Min¬ 
istry of State Property and Agriculture. In publishing Yegunov's arti¬ 
cle, the Ministry, in a comment, makes the reservation that the author’s 
views “substantially differ from the opinion and information of the 
Department of Mines.” In Krasnoufimsk Uyezd, for example, as 
many as 400 smithies were closed down under these laws. Gf. Trans- 
actions of the Commission of Inquiry into Handicraft Industry, 
Part XVI, article by V. D. Belov, “Handicraft Industry in the Urals and 
Its Connection with Metallurgy.” The author relates that the 
handicraftsmen, fearing to incur the severity of the law, hide their 
machines. One handicraftsman built a furnace on wheels to cast iron¬ 
ware, so as to make it easier to hide (op. cit., p. 18)1 
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the works with the required number of hands*; if the popula¬ 
tion were to find jobs that could be done at home, the iron¬ 
works would risk being brought to a complete standstill” 
{Sketchy p. 244). This report evoked the following exclamation 
from the compilers of the "Of course, freedom of indus¬ 

try is a prime and essential condition of ail industry, whether 
large, medium or small.... In the name of freedom of industry, 
all its branches should be legally equal.... The metal-working 
handicraft industries of the Urals should be freed from all 
exceptional fetters imposed by the ironmasters to restrict 
their natural development” (ibid. Our italics). Reading this 
heartfelt and perfectly just defence of "freedom of industry,” 
we were reminded of the story about the metaphysical 
philosopher who delayed climbing out of a pit while he pon¬ 
dered over the nature of the rope that had been thrown 
him. At last he decided: "It is nothing but a rope”l**’ In 
the same way, the Perm Narodniks ask disdainfully about 
freedom of industry, freedom of capitalist development, free¬ 
dom of competition: What is freedom of industry?—Simply 
a bourgeois demand! Their aspirations soar much higher; it is 
not freedom of competition they want (what a low, narrow, 
bourgeois aspiration!), but "organisation of labour.”... But 
these Maniloviaii dreams have only to come “face to face” 
with prosaic and unadorned reality, and that reality imme¬ 
diately smells of such an "^organisation of labour*' that the 
Narodnik forgets all about the "harmfulness” and "danger” 
of capitalism, about the "possibility of different paths for 
the fatherland,” and calls for freedom of industry." 

We repeat, we regard this desire as fully justified and con¬ 
sider that this view (shared not only by the Sketch, but by 
practically every author who has written on this subject) 
does credit to the Narodniks. But ... what is one to do? It 
is impossible to say a word in praise of the Narodniks without 
immediately following it up with a big "but”—but we have 
two important remarks to make in this connection. 

* Let us explain for the benefit of the reader that our iron industry 
statistics have repeatedly shown that the number of workers 
employed in proportion to output is considerably higher in the Urals 
than in the Southern or Polish iron districts. Low wages—the re¬ 
sult of the workers being tied to the land—keeps the Urals at a 
much lower technical level than the South or Poland. 
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First. We can be sure t hat the overwhelming majority of the 
Narodniks will ind ignantly deny the correctness of our identify¬ 
ing “freedom of industry” with “freedom of capitalism.” They 
will say that the abolil ion of monopolies and of the survivals 
of serfdom is “simply” a demand for equality, that it is in the 
interest of the “entire” national economy in general and of 
peasant economy in particular, and not of capitalism at all. 
We know that the Narodniks will say this. But it will be 
untrue. Over a hundred years have elajised since the days 
when “freedom of industry” was regarded in this idealistic 
abstract way, as a fundamental and natural (cf. the word 
italicised in the Sketch) “right of man.” Since then the demand 
for “freedom of industry” has been advanced and achieved 
in a number of countries, and everywhere this demand has ex¬ 
pressed the discrepancy between growing capitalism and the 
survivals of monopoly and regulation, everywhere it has served 
as the watchword of the advanced bourgeoisie, and every¬ 
where it has resulted in the complete triumph of capitalism, 
and nothing else. Theory has since fully explained the absolute 
naivete of the illusion that “freedom of industry” is a demand 
of “pure reason,” of abstract “equality,” and has shown that 
freedom of industry is a capitalist issue. The achievement of 
“freedom of industry” is by no means a “legal” reform only; 
it is a profound economic reform. The demand for “freedom of 
industry” is always indicative of a discrepancy between the 
legal institutions (which reflect production relations that 
have already outlived their day) and the new production 
relations, which have developed in spite of the old insti¬ 
tutions, have outgro\^’n them and demand their abolition. 
If the order of things in the Urals is now evoking a general 
cry for “freedom of industry,” it means that the traditional 
regulations, monopolies and privileges that benefit the land¬ 
lord ironmasters are restricting existing economic relations, 
existing economic forces. What are these relations and 
forces? These relations are the relations of commodity econo¬ 
my, These forces arc the forces of capital, which guides com¬ 
modity economy. We have only to remember the “confes¬ 
sion” of the Perm Narodnik quoted above: “Our entire handi¬ 
craft industry is in bondage to private capital.” And, even 
without this confession, the handicraft census data speak 
quite eloquently for themselves. 
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Second rcra»nrk. We welcome the defence of freedom of 
industry by the Narodniks. But we make this welcome con¬ 
tingent on its being conducted consistently. Docs “freedom of 
industry” merely consist in abolishing the ban on the opening 
of lire-using establishments in the Urals? Does not the fact 
that the peasant has no right to leave his village community, 
or to engage in any industry or pursuit he likes, constitute 
a far more serious restriction on “freedom of industry’*? 
Does not the absence of freedom of movement, the fact that 
the law does not recognise the right of every citizen to choose 
any town or village community in the country as his place 
of domicile, conslitute a restriction on freedom of industry? 
Does not the peasant community, with its social-estate ex¬ 
clusiveness—the fact that members of the trading and in¬ 
dustrial class cannot enter it—constitute a restriction on 
freedom of industry? Ami so on, and so forth. We have enu¬ 
merated far more serious, more general and widespread restric¬ 
tions on freedom of industry, restrictions that affect all 
Russia, and the entire mass of the peasantry most of all. 
If “large, medium and small” industries are to have equal 
rights, should not the small industries bo granted the same 
right to alienate land as is enjoyed by the large industries? 
If the Urals mining laws are “exceptional fetters, restricting 
natural development,” do not collective responsibility, the 
inalienability of allotments and the special social-estate 
laws and regulations governing trades and occupations, mi¬ 
gration and transfer from one social estate to another, consti¬ 
tute “exceptional fetters”? Do they not “restrict natural 
development”? 

The truth is that on this question, too, the Narodniks have 
betrayed the half-heartedness and two-facedness that are 
characteristic of every Kleinbiirgcr ideology. On the one 
hand, the Narodniks do not deny that in our society there 
are a host of survivals of the “organisation of labour” whoso 
origin dates back to the days of apanage rights, and which 
are in crying contradiction to the modern economic system and 
to the country’s entire economic and cultural development. 
On the other hand, they cannot help seeing that this eco¬ 
nomic system and development threaten to ruin the small pro¬ 
ducer, and, fearful for the fate of this palladium of their 
“ideals,” the Narodniks try to drag history back, to halt 
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development, beg and plead that it be “forbidden,” “not al¬ 
lowed,” and cover up this pitiful reactionary prattle with 
talk about “organisation of labour,” talk that can only sound 
as a bitter mockery. 

The chief and fundamental objection we have to make to 
the practical Narodnik programme for modem industry 
should now, of course, be clear to the reader. Insofar as the 
Narodnik measures are part of, or coincide with, the reform 
which, since the days of Adam Smith, has been known as 
freedom of industry (in the broad sense of the term), they are 
progressive. But, firstly, in that case, they contain nothing 
specifically “Narodnik,” nothing that gives special support 
to small production and “special paths” for the fatherland. 
Secondly, this favourable side of the Narodnik programme is 
weakened and distorted by the substitution of partial and mi¬ 
nor projects and measures for a general and fundamental so¬ 
lution of the problem—freedom of industry. Insofar, however, 
as Narodnik aspirations run counter to freedom of industry 
and endeavour to retard modem development, they arc reac¬ 
tionary and meaningless, and their achievement can bring 
nothing but harm. Let us illiLStrate this by examples. Take 
credit. Credit is an institution of most developed commodity 
circulation, of the most developed, nation-wide turnover of 
commodities. Wherever achieved, “freedom of industry” in¬ 
evitably leads to the formation of credit institutions as com¬ 
mercial enterprises, to the breaking-down of the peasants’ soci¬ 
al-estate exclusiveness, to their mingling w'ith the classes 
which make most frequent resort to credit, to the independent 
formation of credit societies by interested persons, and so on. 
On the other hand, what value can there be in credit meas¬ 
ures conferred on the “muzhiks” by Zemstvo officials and other 
“intellectuals” if the laws and institutions keep the peasant¬ 
ry in a condition which precludes the possibility of a proper, 
developed commodity circulation, in a condition in which 
labour service is far easier, far more practicable, attainable 
and workable than property responsibility (the foundation 
of credit)? Under these conditions, credit measures will al¬ 
ways be something adventitious, an alien growth planted in 
absolutely uncongenial soil; they will be still-born, some¬ 
thing only dreamy intellectual Manilovs and well-meaning 
officials could give birth to, and which the real traders in 
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money capital will always jeer at. So as to make no unfounded 
assertion, let us quote the opinion of Yegunov (in the article 
mentioned above) whom nobody can suspect of—“material¬ 
ism.” Speaking in reference to handicraft warehouses, ho 
says: “Even under the most favourable local conditions, a 
stationary warehouse, and the only one in the whole uyezd 
at that, never can and never will replace a perpetually mobile 
and personally interested trader.” In reference to the Perm 
Handicraft Bank, we are told that in order to obtain a loan 
the handicraftsman must hand in an application to the bank 
or its agent and name bis guarantors. The agent comes, veri¬ 
fies his statement, gathers detailed information about his 
basiness, etc., “and this w'holc pile of documents is sent, at the 
handicraftsman’s expense, to the head office of the bank.” 
If it decides to grant the loan, the bank sends (through the 
agent, or through the volost administration) a bond for signa¬ 
ture, and only when the borrower has signed it (his signature 
being certihed by the volost authorities) and sent it back to the 
bank, does he receive his money. If an artel applies for a loan, 
a copy of the articles of a.ssociation is required. It is the func¬ 
tion of the agents to see that loans are expended for the spe¬ 
cific purposes for which they have been granted, that the 
business of clients is run on sound lines, etc. “Obviously, in 
no way can it be said that handicraftsmen can easily obtain 
bank loans; it may be safely said that the handicraftsman 
will far more readily turn to the local moneyed man for a loan 
than submit to all the trying formalities we have described, 
pay postage, notary’s and local government foes, patiently 
wait all the months that elapse between the moment the need 
for the loan arises and the day it is granted, and put up with 
supervision for the whole period of the loan” (op. cit., p. 170). 
The Narodnik view on some sort of anti-capitalist credit is 
just as absurd as the incongruous, clumsy and useleas at¬ 
tempts (using wrong methods) to get done by “intellectuals” 
and officials things that have everywhere and always 
been the business of traders. 

Technical education. There is hardly need, we think, to 
dwell on this subject... except to remind the reader of the 
project, worthy of “eternal memory,” of our well-known 
progressive writer, Mr. Yuzhakov, to implant agricultural 
gymnasia in Russia, at which poor peasant men and women 
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would work off (lie cost of their education by serving, for 
example, as cooks or laundresses.* ... Artels: but who docs not 
know that the chief obstacle to their spreading is the tradi¬ 
tions of the very same “organisation of labour” which has 
found expression in the Urals mining lawsPWho does not know 
that wherever freedom of industry has been introduced in 
full it has always led to an unparalleled blossoming and devel¬ 
opment of all sorts of societies and associations? It is very 
comical at times to see our Narodniks trying to represent their 
opponents as enemies of artels, associations, etc., in gener¬ 
al. The boot, of course, is on the other foot! Tlie fact is that 
if you want to look for the idea of association and for the 
means of implemenliiig it, you must not look back, to the past, 
to patriarchal artisan and small production, which are the 
cause of the extreme isolation, disunity and backwardness of 
the producers, but forward, to the future, towards the devel¬ 
opment of large-scale industrial capitalism. 

We are perfectly aware of the haughty contempt with 
which the Narodnik will regard this programme of industrial 
policy that is being opposed to his own. “Freedom of indus¬ 
try”! What an old-fashioned, narrow, Manchester School** 
bourgeois aspiration! The Narodnik is convinced (hat for 
him this is an iiberwundener Standpunkt,*** that he has 
succeeded in rising above the transient and one-sided interests 
on which this aspiration is based, that he has risen to a pro- 
founder and purer idea of “organisation of labour.” ... Actual¬ 
ly, however, he has only sunk from progressive bourgeois 
ideology to reactionary petty-bourgeois ideology, which help¬ 
lessly vacillates between the desire to accelerate modern 
economic development and the desire to retard it, between 
the interests of small masters and the interests of labour. 
On this question, the latter coincide with the interests of big 
industrial capital. 

* See next article. 

•* There will be some, no doubt, who think that ‘Troedom of in¬ 
dustry” precludes such measures as factory legislation, etc. By “free¬ 
dom of industry” is meant the abolition of all survivals of the past 
that hinder the development of capitalism. But factory legislation, 
like the other measures of modern so-called Social poll tik, presup^ 
poses an advanced development of capitalism and, in its turn, furthers 
that development. 

••• Discarded viewpoint.— 
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I 

Under the above title Mr. Yazhakov has published a col¬ 
lection of his articles that appeared in Russkoye Bogaistvo 
in the years 1895-97. The author believes that his articles 
'^embrace the most important of these problems,'* i.e., 
“educational problems,” and, “taken together, constitute a 
sort of review of the most timely and urgent, but still inade¬ 
quately satisfied needs of our intellectual culture.” (Preface* 
p, V.) On page 5, it is once more stressed that the author in-r 
tends to dwell “chiefly on problems of principle.” But all 
these phrases merely show Mr. Yuzhakov's predilection for a 
broad sweep of thought, or rather, not so much of thought as 
of the pen. Even the title of the book is too broad. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact—as can be seen from the list of articles in the sub¬ 
title to the book>—the author docs not deal with “education¬ 
al problems” at all, but solely with the problem of the 
schools, and only of the secondary and higher schools at that. 
Of all the articles in the book, the most practical one is that 
on the textbooks used in our gymnasia. The author goes into 
a detailed examination of the current textbooks of the Rus¬ 
sian language, geography and history, and demonstrates their 
utter worthlessness. This article would make the more inter¬ 
esting reading if it, too, were not made irksome by the au¬ 
thor’s usual verbosity. We intend to draw the reader’s atten¬ 
tion to only two of the articles in the book, one on the reform 
in secondary education, and the other on universal education, 
for these articles really do touch upon problems of principle 
and are very typical for an explanation of the favourite 
ideas of Russkoye Bogatstvo^ The Grineviches and Mikhai¬ 
lovskies are reduced to digging in the muck-heap of Russian 
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doggerel for examples of preposterously stupid conclusions 
drawn from a hostile doctrine. We, however, do not need 
to engage in such dreary excavations for the same purpose: 
wo have only to turn to the magazine Russkoye Bogatslvo — 
and to only one of its undoubted “pillars” at that, 

II 

Section 11 of the article “Principles of Reform in Secondary 
Education” has been entitled by Mr. Yuzhakov “Aims of 
Secondary Education. Glass Interests and Glass Schools” 
(see Gontents). The theme, as you see, is of absorbing inter¬ 
est, promising as it does to explain one of the cardinal prob¬ 
lems, not only of education, but of social life in general, 
a problem, moreover, that is the source of one of the major 
disagreements between the Narodniks and the “disciples.” 

Let us then see what conception this contributor to Rus- 
skoye Bogatstvo has of “class interests and class schools.” 

The author quite rightly says that the formula, “the school 
should prepare a man for life,” is quite meaningless, and that 
the question is what is needed for life, and ‘Vho needs it” 
(6), “Who needs secondary education?—means: in whose in¬ 
terests, for whose benefit and advantage is education given 
to secondary-school pupils?” (7). A splendid formulation of 
the question, and we would give our heartfelt praise to the 
author if ... if all these preludes did not later prove to be 
just empty talk: “It may be to Ihe benefit and advantage 
of the slate, the nation, of some particular social class, 
or of the individual who is being educated.” Here the 
muddle begins: we have to conclude that a class-divided 
society is compatible with a non-class state, with a non¬ 
class nation, with individuals standing outside of classes! 
We shall soon see that this is by no means a slip of Mr. 
Yuzhakov’s pen, that he actually does hold this absurd 
opinion. “If class interests are kept in mind when draw¬ 
ing up the school curriculum, there can of couree be no 
question of one general type of state secondary school. In 
that case the educational establishments are necessarily 
of the social-estate type, providing not only instruction, but 
also education in the wider sense, for they not only have to 
impart an education adapted to the special interests and 
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aims of the estate, but also social-estate liabits and a so¬ 
cial-estate esprit do corps” (7). The first conclusion to be 
drawn from this harangue is that Mr. Yiizhakov does not 
understand the difference between estates and classes, and 
therefore hopelessly muddles these quite different concepts. 
The same misunderstanding is revealed in other parts of the 
article (see p. 8, for example), and this is all the more surpris¬ 
ing as Mr. Yuzhakov in this same article comes very close 
to the essential distinction between these concepts. “It 
should be borne in mind,” Mr. Yuzhakov informs us on page 
11, “that often (although not necessarily) political, economic 
and religious organisations sometimes constitute legal privi¬ 
leges, sometimes the actual prerogatives of special groups 
of the population. In the first instance we have estates, in 
the second classes.” Here one of the differences between 
class and social estate has been correctly noted, namely, 
that what distinguishes classes from one another is not legal 
privileges, but actual conditions, and that, consequently, 
classes in modern society presume legal equality. And 
there is another difference between social estates and classes 
which Mr. Yuzhakov apparently does not ignore: “...And at 
that time” (i.e., after the abolition of serfdom) “... we re¬ 
nounced the feudal and social-estate structure of national 
life, and with it the system of exclusive social-estate schools. 
Today, the introduction of the capitalist process is dividing 
the Russian nation, not so much into estates, as into eco¬ 
nomic classes...” (8). Here another distinction between estates 
and classes in European and Russian history is correctly in¬ 
dicated, namely, that the social estates are a feature of feudal, 
and classes of capitalist society.* If Mr. Yuzhakov had given 
even a little thought to these distinctions, and bad not surren¬ 
dered himself so easily to the sway of his agile pen and his 
Kleinburger** heart, he would have written neither the 
above-quoted tirade, nor the rest of the twaddle, such as that 
class curricula in schools are bound to mean one curriculum 
for the rich and another for the poor, that in Western Europe 

* Social estates presuppose the division of society into classes, 
being themselves one of the forms of class distinction. When we speak 
siminy of classes, we always presume the non-estate classes of capi¬ 
talist society. 

Petty bourgeois. — Ed. 
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class curricula are a failure, Ihal class schooLs presume class 
exclusiveness, and so on and so forth. Ail this shows as 
clearly as can be that despite the promising title, despite his 
high-flown phrases, Mr. Yuzhakov has no conception of the 
nature of class schools. It is, most worthy Mr. Narodnik, 
that education is organised in one and the same way, and is 
equally accessible to all the ivealthy. It is this last word 
alone that explains the nature of class schools, as distinct 
from social-estate schools. It is therefore tho purest non¬ 
sense on Mr. Yuzhakov’s part to .say, as he did in the 
above-mentioned tirade, that where the .schools follow class 
interests “there can be no question of one general type of 
state secondary school.” Just the opposite: class schools— 
if adhered to consistently, that is, if they are freed of every 
survival of tho social-estate .system—necessarily presume 
one general type of school. Full legal equality, full equality 
of rights for all citizens, nith education fully equal and 
accos.sihlc to all the wealthy—these constitute the essence of 
class society (and, coiuscquently, of class education). Estate 
schools demand that the pupils .shall belong to a given 
social estate. The class school knows no estates, it only knows 
citizens. Of all pupils it demands one thing only, namely, 
that they .should pay for their education. A dilTerence in 
curricula for rich and poor is by no means essential for class 
schools, since those who have not the wherewithal to pay for 
tuition, for textbooks and for the pupil’s maintenance during 
the whole tuition period are simply barred by the class school 
from secondary education, llie class school by no means 
presumes class exclusiveness: on the contrary, unlike social 
estates, classes always leave the road quite free for the trans¬ 
fer of individuals from one class to another. The class schools 
do not close their doors to anybody who has the means to 
pay for tuition. To say that in Western Europe “no success 
attends these dangerous programmes of semi-education and 
of the class moral and intellectual segregation of the various 
sections of the people” (9) is an utter perversion of the truth; 
for everybody knows that, both in the West and in Russia, 
the secondary schools are essentially cla.ss schools and serve 
the interests of only a very small part of the population. 
In view of the incredible confusion of ideas betrayed by Mr. 
Yuzhakov, we even think it worth while to give the follow- 
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ing supplementary expJanalion for his benefit: in modern 
society, even the secondary schools which charg(5 no tuition 
fees are nonetheless class schools, for the cost of maintain¬ 
ing the pupil for seven or eight yeai’s is immeasurably great¬ 
er than the tuition fee, and is only within the reach of a very 
small minority. If Mr. Yuzhakov is anxious to be a practical 
adviser to contemporary reformers of the secondary schools, 
if he wants to treat the problem from the angle of present-day 
realities (as he docs), he should only speak of the substitution 
of class schools for estate schools—o/i/y of that, or else 
remain entirely silent on this ticklish question of “class inter¬ 
ests and class schools.” And even so, these problems of prin¬ 
ciple have very little in common with the substitution of mod¬ 
em languages for the classical languages, which Mr. Yuzhakov 
recommends in this article. Had he confined himself to this 
recommendation, we w^ould have had no objection, and would 
have even been ready to forgive him his unrestrained rheto¬ 
ric. But since he has himself raised the question of “class 
interests and class schools,” let him bear the responsibility 
for all his absurd utterances. 

Mr. Yuzhakov’s utterances on this theme are by no means 
confined to what has already been said. Faithful to the fun¬ 
damental ideas of the “subjective method in sociology,” Mr. 
Yuzhakov, having touched on the subject of classes, rises to 
a “broad point of view” (12, p. 15), so broad, that he can 
superbly ignore class differences; so broad that it enables him 
to speak, not of individual classes (fie, how narrow!), bub 
of the nation in general.This magnificent “broadness” of view 
is attained by the hackneyed method of all moralists, big 
and small, and by the Klcinburger moralists in particular. 
Mr. Yuzhakov sternly condemns this division of society 
into classes (and its reflection in education), holding forth 
with supreme grandiloquence and incomparable fervour on 
the “danger” (9) of this thing; on the point that “the class 
system of education in all its shapes and forms is fundamen¬ 
tally hostile to the interests of the state, the nation and the 
individuals to bo educated”* (8); on the “inexpediency and 

* One or the other, most worthy Mr. Klcinburger: either you 
are talking about a society that is divided into classes, or about 
one that is not. In the first case, there can be no such thing as non- 
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danger from both tlio slate and the national standpoint” 
(9) of class curricula in schools; on the point that historical 
examples iiluslrale only “that exceplionally ariti-natjoiial 
development i»f the class system and class interests of which 
we have sj)oken, and which has already been admitted as 
dangerous to the national welfare and to the state itself” 
(11); on the point that “tlie class system of administration 
has been abolish(*d in one form or another everywhere” (11); 
on the point (hat Ibis “dangerous” division into classes 
arouses “antagonism between the various groups of the popula¬ 
tion” and gradually obliterates “the s(mse of national solidar¬ 
ity and national patriotism” (12); on the point that “broadly, 
correctly and far-sightedly undei-stood, the interests of the 
nation as a whole, of I he stale, and of individual citizens in 
general should not be mutually contradictory (at least in 
the modern state)” (15), and so on and so forth. This is all 
sheer cant, empty phrase-mongering, which obscures tln^ very 
essence of contemporary reality with the senseless “aspira¬ 
tions” of the Kleinbiirger, aspirations that imperceptibly find 
their w’ay into the description of things as they are. To find an 
analogy for the sort of outlook which gives rise to such phrase¬ 
mongering we have to t urn to the exponents of that “ethical” 
school**® in the West which w^as the natural and inevitable 
expression of tin* theoretical cow^ardice and j)olitical 
perplexity of the bourgeoisie there. 

We, however, shall confine ourselves to comparing the 
following little fact with this magnificent eloquence and 
lofty-mindedness, this remarkable perspicacity and far¬ 
sightedness. Mr. Yiizhakov touched on the subject of social- 
estate and class schools. As regards the first, precise statis¬ 
tics are available—at least as far as male gymnasia, progym¬ 
nasia and modern schools are concerned. Here are the figures, 
w^hich we have borrowed from a publication of the Ministry 
of Finance: Productive Forces of Russia (St. Petersburg, 
1896, Part XIX, Public Education, p. 31): 


class education. In the second case, there can be ncitlier a class state?, 
nor a class nation, nor individuals who do not belong to one of the 
classes. And in both cases the phrase is meaningless and only ex¬ 
presses the innocent wd.sh of a Kleinburger who timidly closes his 
eyes to the most prominent features of contemporary reality. 
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“The division of students according to social estate (as 


percentages of the total number) may 

be seen 

from the fol- 

lowdng table: 

Children of 

In ihc male gymnasia and 
progymnasia of 
the Ministry of Public 
Education 

In modern 
schools 


Iloreditary and lifn 
nobles and offi- 

isao 

1884 

1892 

1880 

1884 

1892 

cials . 

47.6 

49.2 

56.2 

41.0 

40.7 

38.0 

Clergy. 

6.1 

5.0 

3.9 

2.6 

1.8 

0.9 

Urban ostales . . 
Pural oslal.(;s (in¬ 
cluding non-Hiis- 
siaii and minor 

33.3 

35.9 

31.3 

37.0 

41.8 

43.0 

officials) .... 

8.0 

7.9 

5.9 

10.4 

10.9 

12.7 

Foreigners .... 

2.0 

2.0 

1.9 

3.0 

4.8 

5.4 

Other estates . . . 

2.0 

Included in 
previous 

3.0 

Included in 
previous 


KJO.O 

100.0 

1(X).0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0“ 


This table shows cJearly how incautious Mr. Yuzhakov 
was when he said that we had immediately and resolutely 
(??) “renounced social-estate schools.** On the contrary, the 
social-estate system prevails in our secondary schools to 
this day, even if 50 per cent of the students in the gymnasia 
(not to mention the privileged cdiicationa] establishments 
for the nobility, etc.) are sons of nobles and officials. Their 
only serious rival is the urban estates, wdio now predominate 
in the m(»dern schools. The proportion of the rural estates— 
especially if w^e bear in mind their vast numerical superiority 
over the other estates—is altogether insignificant. This 
table, therefore, clearly shows that anybody who sets out to 
discuss the character of our contemporary secondary schools 
should be perfectly clear in his own mind that it is only estate 
and class schools that are in question, and that insofar as 
“we” actually do renounce estate schools, it is exclusively in 
the interests of class schools. It goes without saying that we do 
not by any means intend to claim that the question of super¬ 
seding the estate schools by class schools, and of improving 
the latter, is of no importance or concern to those classes 
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that do not and cannot enjoy the advantages of secondary 
education: on the contrary, it is not a matter of unconcern 
to them either, for the estate system lays a particularly 
heavy burden on them both in life and in school, and the 
superseding of estate schools by class schools is only one of 
the links in the general and all-round Europeanisation of 
Russia. All we want is to show how Mr. Yuzhakov distorted 
the facts, and that actually his supposedly “broad” point of 
view is immeasurably inferior even to the bourgeois view 
on the question. Incidentally, on the subject of the bourgeois 
views. Mr. A. Manuilov simply cannot understand why 
P. B. Struve, who so explicitly revealed the one-sidedness of 
Schulze-Gavemitz, nevertheless “propagates his bourgeois 
ideas” (Russkoye Bogatstvo, No. 11, p. 93). Mr. A. Manuilov’s 
failure to understand this is solely and exclusively due to bis 
failure to understand the fundamental views not only of the 
Russian, but of all the West-European “disciples,” and not 
only of the disciple.s,but of the teacher as well.Or perhaps Mr. 
Manuilov will deny that one of the fundamental views of the 
“teacher”—-vicAvs that run like a scarlet thread through 
all his theoretical, literary and practical activities—is an 
ineradicable hatred of those lovers of “broad points of view” 
who with the help of sugary phrases obscure the class 
division of modern society? Or that another of his fundamen¬ 
tal views is a linn recognition of the progressiveness and 
preferability of frank and consistent “bourgeois ideas” as 
compared with the ideas of those Kleinburger who are so anx¬ 
ious to retard and halt capitalism? If this is not clear to Mr. 
Manuilov, let him ponder, say, over the writings of his fel¬ 
low magazine contributor, Mr. Yuzhakov. Let him imagine 
that, on the subject now of interest to us, we see alongside 
Mr. Yuzhakov a frank and consistent exponent of “bourgeois 
ideas,” who upholds the class character of the contemporary 
school, seeking to prove that nothing better could be imag¬ 
ined, and striving to eliminate the estate schools completely 
and to make the class schools more widely accessible (in the 
sense referred to above). Really, such ideas would be far supe¬ 
rior to those of Mr. Yuzhakov’s: attention would be drawn to 
the contemporary school’s real needs, namely, to the abolition 
of its social-o.stat.e exclusiveness, and not to the vague 
“broad point of view” of the Kleinburger, A frank elucida- 
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tion and defence of the one-sided character of the contempora¬ 
ry school would present a proper picture of reality, 
and by its very one-sidedne&s would help to enlighten the 
minds of the other side.* Mr. Yuzhakov’s “broad” effusions, 
on the contrary, only help to pervert social consciousness. 
Lastly, as to the practical side of the matter ...but Mr. Yuzha- 
kov does not go one jot beyond the limits of the class school, 
not only in this article, but also in his “utopia,” which we 
shall now proceed to consider. 


Ill 

Mr. Yuzhakov’s article dealing with “the problem of uni¬ 
versal education” (see the title of the book) is called: “An 
Educational Utopia.A Plan for Universal Compulsory Second¬ 
ary Education.” The very heading shows that this highly 
edifying article of Mr. Yuzhakov’s promises a lot. But, actu¬ 
ally, Mr.Yuzhakov’s “utopia” promises even far more. “Noth¬ 
ing less, dear readers, without concession or compromise...” 
—is the way the author begins his article.—“A complete 
gymnasium education for the entire population of both sexes, 
compulsory for all, and involving no expend iliire by the state. 
Zemstvo or people—such is my grand educational utopia” 
(201)1 The worthy Mr. Yuzhakov evidently thinks that the 
crux of the matter is that of “expenditure”; on this same page 
he repeats that universal elementary education entails expen¬ 
diture, but that universal secondary education, according to 
his “plan,” entails no expenditure at all. But not only does 

• We are fully aware tliat it is very, very hard for Jiusskoye Bo- 
^Utvo contributors to understand an argument of tills character. 
That again is duo to tlieir failure to understand not only the “dis- 
ciplesbut also the “teacher.” 

Here, for example, is how* one of the “teachers” souglit, as far 
back as 1845, to prove that the English workers gained from the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. This repeal, be wrote, involves the farmers* 
transformation into “Liberals, i.e., conscious bourgeois,” and this 
growth of class-consciousness on the one side necessarily involves a 
similar growth of class-consciousness on the other (F. Engels, The 
Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844. New York, 
1887, p. 179). How is it that you, gentlemen contributors to 
Russkoye Bogatstvo^ just bow and scrape before the “teachers,” but 
do not expose them for “propagating bourgeois ideas”? 

16 * 3605 
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Mr. Yuzhakov’s plan entail no expenditure: it promises some¬ 
thing far more than secondary education for the entire people. 
In order to give an idea of the full scope of what the Russkoye 
/i?oga/.v/rocontributor promises, we must anticipate and quote 
the author’s own triumphant exclamations after ho has set 
forth his plan in full and stands back to admire it. Mr. Yu¬ 
zhakov’s plan is to combine gymnasium education with the 
productive labour of the “gymnasium students,” who are to 
maintain themselves: “ ...The cultivation of the school land... 
will ensure abundant, palatable and wholesome food for the 
entire younger generation from birth to graduation from the 
gymnasium and also for the young people w'orking off the 
cost of their education”(about this institution of the Yuzha- 
kov Zukunftsstaat,* more anon) “and for the whole staff of 
administrators, teachers and managers. Furthermore, they 
will all be supplied with footwear, and clothes will be made 
for them. In addition, the school land will yield about 20,000 
rubles, to wit, 15,000 rubles from surplus milk and spring 
wheat ... and about 5,000 rubles from the sale of skins, bris¬ 
tle, feathers, and other by-products” (21fi). Just think, reader, 
the entire younger generation to be maintained until gradua¬ 
tion from tJie gymnasium, that is, until the ages of 21-25 
(p. 203)1 Why, that means maintaining half the country’s 
total population.** The maintenance and education of scores 
of millions—that is real “organisation of labour” for you! 
Mr. Yuzhakov, evidently, was seriously annoyed wdth the 
wicked people who asserted that the Narodnik projects for the 
“organisation of labour” arc nothing but the empty twaddle of 
empty wMUdbags, and so he decided to annihilate these wick¬ 
ed people completely by publishing a full “plan” for this 
“organisation of labour”—to be achieved “without any expen¬ 
diture.” ... But even that is not all: “...In the proce.ss, we en¬ 
larged the task; we had this .same organisation assume the cost 
of maintaining the entire child population; we took care to 
ensure dowries for young people about to be married—one 
that is quite good for the countryside; we found it 


• State of the fulure.—/?(/. 

•♦According to huiiyakovsky, for every thousand inhabilants 
In Russia there are 485 between the ages of 0 and 20 years, and 576 
between the ages of 0 and 25 years. 
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possible out of the same funds to appoint in every g^^mnasium, 
that is, in every rural area, a doctor, a veterinary surgeon, a 
trained agronomist, a trained gardener, a technologist and six 
artisans, no less (who will raise the level of culture and satis¬ 
fy the corresponding requirements of the whole locality).... 
And the financial and economic problems involved in real¬ 
ising these aims will all be solved by the adoption of our 
plan....”* How disgraced those evil tongues will now be 
that insinuated that the celebrated Narodnik “we” was a 
“mysterious stranger,” a Jeiv with two skull-caps,and the like! 
What unseemly slander! Henceforth a mere reference to Mr.. 
Yuzliakov’s “plan” will be enough to prove the almighty 
power of Ihis “wo” and the feasibility of “our” projects. 

Maybe the reader will have his doubts about this word: 
feasibility? Maybe the reader will say that by calling his 
creation a utopia, Mr. Yuzhakov eliminated the question 
of feasibility?—That would be so if Mr. Yuzhakov himself 
had not made highly substantial reservations about the word 
“utopia,” and if he had not repeatedly stressed the feasibility 
of his plan throughout his essay. “I make bold to think,” he 
says at the very beginning of his article, “that this plan for 
universal secondary education will seem a utopia only at 
first glance” (201).... What more do you want?... “I make 
even bolder to assert that education on these lines for the en¬ 
tire population is far more feasible than universal elementary 
education, which has nevertheless already been realised in 
Germany, France, England and the United States, and is 
very near to being realised in several of the gubernias of Rus¬ 
sia” (201). Mr. Yuzhakov is so convinced of the feasibility 
of his plan (apparent ly, after having said that “plan” is a more 
appropriate word than utopia is), that he does not neglect 
even the most minor “practical conveniences” in the elabora¬ 
tion of that plan, deliberately preserving, for example, the sys¬ 
tem of two gymnasia, for boys and girls, in deference to the 
“prejudice prevailing on the European continent against 
coeducation,” and insistently stresses that his plan would 
“make it possible to leave the established curricula of the 
male and female gymnasia undisturbed, and would provide 

* P. 237. Both eloquent lines of dots in this effusion belong to 
Mr. Yuzhakov. We would not have dared to omit a single letter. 

16* 
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more lessons, and, therefore, higher remuneration, for the 
teaching staffs.”... “All this is of no mean importance, given 
the desire not to coniine it to a mere experiment, but to 
achieve really universal education” (205-06). There have been 
many Utopians in the world who vied in the attractiveness 
and elegance of their utopias, but hardly one of them will 
be found to have betrayed so much solicitude for the “estab¬ 
lished curricula” and the remuneration of teaching staffs. 
We are convinced that future generations will long continue 
to point to Mr. Yuzhakov as a truly practical and truly busi¬ 
ness-like “utopian.” 

Obviously, in view of these promises of the author, his 
plan for universal education deserves the most careful exami¬ 
nation. 


IV 

The principle from which Mr. Yuzhakov proceeds is that 
the gymnasium should at the same time be an agricultural 
establishment and ensure its own maintenance by the summer 
labour of its pupils. That is the fundamental idea of Iho 
plan. “That this idea is a correct one, can scarcely be doubt¬ 
ed” (237), Mr. Yuzhakov opines. And we agree with him 
that this is indeed a correct idea; only, it should not neces¬ 
sarily be tacked on to the “gymnasia,” or to the possibility 
of making them “pay” by their pupils’ labour. The correct 
idea is that an ideal future society cannot be conceived 
without the combination of education with the productive 
labour of the younger generation: noitlier training and educa¬ 
tion without productive labour, nor productive labour 
without parallel training and education could be raised 
to the degree required by the present level of technolo¬ 
gy and the state of scientific knowledge. This thought was 
already expressed by the great Utopians of the past; and it is 
fully shared by the “disciples,” who for this reason, incidental¬ 
ly, do not object in principle to female and juvenile labour in 
industry, regard attempts to completely forbid such labour 
as reactionary, and only insist on the proper hygienic condi¬ 
tions being created for it. Mr. Yuzhakov is therefore wrong 
when he says: “I only wanted to suggest the idea” (237),... 
The idea was suggested long ago, and we hesitate to believe 
(until the contrary is demonstrated) that Mr, Yuzhakov could 
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have been unfamiliar with it. What this Busskoye Bogatstvo 
contributor wanted to suggest, and did suggest, was an ab¬ 
solutely independent plan for implementing this idea. Only 
in this sense is it to be regarded as original, but here its 
originality goes as far ... as the Pillars of Hercules. 

If universal productive labour is to be combined with 
universal education, then obviously the duty of sharing in 
productive labour should be laid upon all. That, one would 
think, is self-evident. But no, it appears not. Our “Narod¬ 
nik's” solution of the matter is that the duty of physical 
labour should indeed be established as a general principle; 
hut not for all, only for people without means. 

The reader may think we are joking? Not a bit of it! 

“The purely urban gymnasia for people of means who are 
prepared to pay the full cost of education in money, might 
be preserved in their present form” (229). On page 231 “people 
of means” are classed without more ado as “categories of 
the population” not liable to compulsory education in the 
“agricultural gymnasia.” Thus, in our Narodnik’s opinion, 
compulsory productive labour is not a condition for general 
and all-round human development, but simply a means of 
paying the cost of gymnasium education. That is bow be puts 
it. At the very beginning of his article, Mr. Yuzhakov 
discusses the problem of the winter workers needed by 
the agricultural gymnasia. The most “logical” of all, in his 
opinion, is the following method of ensuring winter workers 
for the gymnasia. The pupils of the junior classes do not work, 
and consequently receive their maintenance and tuition free, 
paying nothing towards the expenditures incurred by the 
school. “That being so, is it not his direct duty to work off 
these expenditures at the end of the course? This duty, carefully 
thought out and firmly established for everybody who is unable 
to pay the cost of tuition, will assure the gymnasium farm 
the necessary contingent of winter workers and an additional 
contingent of summer workers.... Regarded theoretically, 
this is very simple, comprehensible and quite incontrovert¬ 
ible” (205, our italics). Mercy on us, what could be “simpler”? 
Pay if you have the money, work if you have not!—every 
shopkeeper will agree that nothing could be more “compre¬ 
hensible.” And how wonderfully practical it all is! Only— 
where does the “utopia” come in? And why does Mr, Yuzha- 
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kov, by such plans, besmirch the grand fundamental idea 
which he intended to make the basis of his utopia? 

Labour service performed by students without means 
is the basis of Mr. Yiizhakov’s whole plan. True, he admits 
another method of acquiring winter workers—by hire,* 
but gives it a secondary place. Labour service, however— 
for three years (and if necessary even for four)—is to be com¬ 
pulsory for all who are not called up for military service, in 
other words, for two-thirds of the male students and for all 
the girls. “This system alone,” Mr. Yuzhakov bluntly de¬ 
clares, “furnishes the key to the problem of universal educa- 
tion—and secondary, not just elementary, education at that” 
(207-08). “A small contingent of regular workers, who have 
remained on at the gymnasium altogether, and have identi¬ 
fied their 1 ives with it (! ?), will supplement these labour forces 
of the gymnasium farm. Such are the potential, and by no 
means utopian, labour resources of our agricultural gymnasi¬ 
um” (208). And, it goes without saying, that with no shortage 
of things to be done, they will also do other jobs: “Auxiliary 
personnel for kitchen and laundry, as well as postmen, may 
easily be selected from among the three-year workers who 
have been graduated from the gymnasium” (209). The gymna¬ 
sia will need tradesmen: tailors, bootmakers, carpenters, 
€'tc. Of course, “assistants may be supplied them from among 
those performing their three years’ labour service” (210). 

What will these farm-hands (or agricultural gymnasium 
students? 1 really don’t know what to call them) receive 
in return for their labour? Everything required for their sub¬ 
sistence—“abundant and palatable food.” Mr. Yuzhakov cal¬ 
culates it all to a nicety, on the basis of the rations “usually 
allowed an agricultural labourer.” True, he “docs not propose 
to feed the gymnasium on these lines” (210), but he neverthe¬ 
less retains these rations, for after all the students will also 


* “A gymnasium farm, directed by an experienced and trained 
manager, equipped with all modern improvements and supplied 
with a contingent of skilled and educated workers, .should be a prof¬ 
itable undertaking and Justify the hire of the necessary coiilirigciit 
of workers, some of the more deserving (sic!) of whom might he given 
a share in the proceeds. To a certain exlciit this method would prob¬ 
ably have to be practised, especially in regard to landless peasants 
graduated from this gymnasium*’ (204), 
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gather potatoes, peas and lentils from Iheir land, wiJl sow 
hemp and sunilower for vegetable oil, and in addition, on 
non-fast days will receive half a pound of meal and two glasses 
of milk each. Don’t think, reader, that Mr. Yuzhakov just 
touches lightly on this question, only by way of illustration. 
No, he has it all calculated down to the last detail—the 
number of calves,yearlings and two-year-olds,the maintenance 
of the sick, feed for poultry, and all the rest. He has forgot¬ 
ten neither the kitchen swill, nor the animal entrails, nor 
the vegetable peelings (212). Nothing is overlooked. Fur¬ 
thermore, clothes and fool-wear may be made in the gymnasium 
itself. “Hut cotton goods for underwear, bed linen, table 
linen and summer clothes, and more substantial material 
for winter clothing, and skins—if only sheepskin—for win¬ 
ter top clothes will, of course, have to be bought. Naturally, 
the teachers and other pei'sonnel and their families will 
have to provide their own materials, although they may be 
granted the services of the w^orksbops. Properly speaking, 
for the students and three-year workers, this expenditure 
may, without stinting, be calculated at 50 rubles a year, 
or about (30,000 rubles for the whole establishment annual¬ 
ly” (213). 

We are positively beginning to be thrilled by the practical 
sense of our Narodnik. Just imagine: “we,*’ “society,” are in¬ 
stituting organisation of labour on such a grand scale, w^e are 
endowing the people with universal secondary education; and 
all this without any expenditure whatever, and with such 
immense moral advantages! What a splendid lesson it wdU be 
to “our” present agricultural labourers—-who, in their igno¬ 
rance, rudeness and boorishnoss, refuse to work for less 
than (51 rubles a year with board*—when they see labourera 
with a gymnasium education working for 50 rubles a yearl 
We may be sure that even Korobochka*” herself will agree 
with Mr. Yuzhakov that the theoretical basis of his plan is 
thoroughly “comprehensible.” 


* According to tlic Department of Agriculture and Rural In¬ 
dustry, llic average annual wage of an agricultural labourer employed 
by the year in European Russia is 61 rubles 29 kopeks (average"for 
the ten years 1881-91), plus board, valued at 46 rubles. 
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V 

How will tho economy of the gymnasia be run, and how 
will they be administered? The economy, as we have already 
seen, will be mixed; part natural and part casli economy. Mr. 
Yuzhakov, of course, goes very thoroughly into this impor¬ 
tant question. On page 216, he calculates minutely, item by 
item, that each gymnasium wdll need 160,000 to 170,000 
rubles in cash, so that for all the 15,000 to 20,000 gym¬ 
nasia, a sum of about 3,000 million rubies will be 
required. Well, of course, they will sell agricultural produce 
and receive money in return. Our author is so provident as to 
take account of the general conditions of modern commodity- 
capitalist economy I “Gymnasia situated in the vicinity of 
towns or railway stations, on lines not remote from large 
centres, would be of an entirely different type. Vegetable and 
fruit growing, dairy farming and handicrafts may well re¬ 
place field cultivation” (228). Trade, as w-e see, wdll be on no 
mean scale. Who is to run it, the author does not say. It is 
to be presumed that the pedagogical councils of the gymnasia 
will also act in part as commercial councils. Sceptics may 
want to know what is to happen if schools go bankrupt, and 
whether they are able to engage in trade at all. But that,'of 
course, would be unwarranted cavilling: if uneducated mer¬ 
chants can carry on trade, can success be doubted if repre¬ 
sentatives of our intellectual society get down to the job? 

The gymnasia will naturally require land for their farms. 
Mr. Yuzhakov writes: “1 think... that if this idea is destined 
to be put to practical test, for experimental purposes the 
first of these agricultural gymnasia should be granted plots of 
6,000 to 7,000 dessiatines each” (228). For a population of 
109 million—20,000 gymnasia—about 100 million dessia¬ 
tines would be required. But it should not bo forgotten that 
only 80 million persons are engaged in agricultural labour. 
“It is only their children who should be put through the 
agricultural gymnasia.” 

Then, various categories of the population,* amounting 


* Here is a full list of these categories of fortunates who are to 
be exempted from the agricultural gymnasia: “people of means, people 
undergoing correction, MahommediBin girls, non-Russians belonging 
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to nearly another 8 million, will have to be excluded, which 
will leave 72 million. They will need only 60 million to 72 mil¬ 
lion dessiatines. “And that, of course, is a lot” (231). But Mr. 
Yuzhakov is not dismayed. After all, the state, too, has lots 
of land; only it is not very conveniently situated. “For 
example, in Northern Polesye there are 127,600,000 dessia¬ 
tines, and here, especially if, where necessary, a system of 
exchanging private and even peasant land for state land were 
adopted with the object of placing the former at the dispos¬ 
al of the schools, it would very likely not bo difficult to 
supply our agricultural gymnasia with land gratis. The situa¬ 
tion is equally good”... in the .south-east (231). Hm ... “good”! 
So send them off to Archangel Gubernia! True, hitherto 
it has served more as a place of exile, and the state forests 
there for the most part have not even been “opened up”— 
but that’s a detail. As soon as gymnasium students in the 
charge of learned teachers are sent there they will cut down 
all these forests, clear the ground, and implant civilisation! 

And in the central region a system of land redemption 
might be arranged; after all, not more than about 80 mil¬ 
lion dessiatines arc required. Issue a “guaranteed loan,” 
the payments on which, it need scarcely he said, to be appor¬ 
tioned among the “gymnasia receiving free land” (232)— 
and the trick’s done! Mr. Yuzhakov assures us that there is 
no need to be alarmed at the “immensity of the financial 
operation. It is neither a chimera nor a utopia” (232). “Actual¬ 
ly speaking,” it will be “a gilt-edged mortgage.” We should 
say so! But, once again, why talk about a “utopia”? And 


to small ualionalitics, members of fanatical sects, the blind, deaf 
and dumb, idiots, insane, chronic iiiebriutcs, the diseased, and crimi¬ 
nals" (231). We read tbi.s list with a clutch at the heart. Heavens, 
wo thought, shall we manage to get at least our own kith and kin 
included in the list of exempted!—Under the first category, per¬ 
haps?—but no, our means will scarcely allow that. Well, we might 
manage witli a little cunning to get the womenfolk classed as Ma- 
hommedan girls; but what about the males? The only hope is the 
third category. Mr. Yuzhakov’s follow contributor (o tiie magazine, 
Mr. Mikliailovsky, as we know, has already simply classed P.B. 
Struvp as a non-Rus.sian national, so perhaps he will be gracious 
enough to class us also at least as “non-Russians belonging to small 
nationalities,” and so exempt our kith and kin from the agp'icuitural 
gymnasia! 
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does Mr. Yuzliakov seriously think that our peasants are so 
downtrodden and ignorant as to give their consent to such 
a plan?? There are the redemption payments to be made for 
the land, and the “payments on the loan to cover inauguration 
expenditures,” * and to maintain the entire school, and to pay 
the salaries of all the teachei*s, and, to cap it all, in return 
for all this (in return for having hired paid teachers?), to 
perform labour service for a trifle of three years each! Isn’t 
this going it a little too strong, Mr. Enlightened “Narodnik”? 
When, in 181)7, you reprinted your creative effort that had 
appeared in /iusskoye Bogatstvo in 1895—-did you 
think where your characteristic Narodnik fondness for finan¬ 
cial operations and instalment schemes would lead you? 
Let us recall, dear reader, that what he promised was univer¬ 
sal education “involving no expenditure by the state. Zem¬ 
stvo or people.” And our financial genius really does not de¬ 
mand a single ruble from stale or Zemstvo. But wdiat about 
“the people”—or, more precisely, the peasants without 
mea«6-?** It is with their money that the land is bought, and 
the gymnasia inaugurated (for it is they who pay interest on 
and the redemiition of the capital employed for the purpose), 
and it is they who pay the teachers and maintain all the 
gymnasia. And labour service in addition. What for? Be¬ 
cause—our inexorable financier answers—-you paid nothing for 
your education and maintenance in the junior classes (204). 
But, firstly, the non-working ages include only the “preparato¬ 
ry and first two gymnasium classes” (200)—and then come 
the semi-wwkers. And, secondly, these children, after all, 
are maintained by tlunr elder brothers, who also pay the teach¬ 
ers for the tuition of the young. No, Mr. Yuzhakov, such a plan 
w’ould be absolutely unfeasible not only in our day, but even 
in Arakcheyev’s time,'** for it is indeed a feudal “utopia.” 

Mr. Yuzhakov has very little to say about the administra¬ 
tion of the gymnasia. It is true that he enumerates the teach¬ 
ing stair in great detail an<l appoints a salary for each, a 
“comparatively small” one (for they get free quarters, mainte- 

• P. 216—10,000 rubles per gyniiiasium. 

Since those with means are excluded. Mr.Yuzhakov himself 
suspects that “a certain proportion of the agricultural population, 
too, will prefer to send their children to urban secondary schools 
that charge fees" (230). We should think so! 
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nance of their children and “half the expendiliircs on cloth- 
rubles per annum, you might think? No, a little 
more: “the head master, head-mistress and chief agronomist 
2,400 rubles each, the inspector,” etc., according to rank, 
descend ing the hierarchic ladder down to 200 rubles for minor 
employees (214). Not a bad career, youseo,for those representa¬ 
tives of educated society who have “preferred” the fee-charg¬ 
ing urban schools to the agricultural gymnasia! Pay attention 
to this “half the expenditures on clothing,” which the teach¬ 
ers are guaranteed. According to our Narodnik’s plan, they 
are to enjoy the services of the workshops (as we have already 
seen), in other words, the right to have their apparel sewn or 
repaired by the “gymnasium pupils.” How solicitous Mr. 
Yuzhakov is—for the welfare of the teachei's! However, he is 
also solicitous for the welfare of the “gymnasium students”— 
just as a good farmer is solicitous for the welfare of his 
cattle: they have to be fed, watered, housed and ...coupled. 
Listen to this: 

“If ... marriage is allowed between young people who 
have completed the course and remain at the gymnasium for 
another thtee years ... this three-year stay will be far less 
onerous than military service” (207). “If marriage is al¬ 
lowed”!! That is, it may not be allowed? But in that case, wor¬ 
thy Mr. Progressivist, a new law would be required to re¬ 
strict the civic rights of the peasants. But need we be surprised 
at this “slip of the pen” (?) on Mr. Yuzhakov’s part, when all 
through his “utopia,” amidst the most minute examination of 
teachers’ salaries, labour service by the pupils, etc., it never 
once occurred to him that it might not be amiss—at any 
rate in the “utopia”—to allow a certain share in admin¬ 
istering the “gymnasium” and in managing the farm 
to the “pupils” themselves, who, after all, maintain the 
whole establishment and are graduated from it at from 
23 to 25 years of age; that they are not only “gymnasium 
pupils,” but also citizens. Our Narodnik forgot all about 
this trifle! But on the other hand, he went very thoroughly 
into the problem of “pupils” guilty of bad conduct. “A fourth 
type” (of gymnasium) “would have to be instituted for stu¬ 
dents who have been expelled from the ordinary schools for 
bad conduct. Since it isobligatory for the whole younger gener¬ 
ation to undergo a course of secondary education, it would 
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be irrational to release students from it on the ground of bad 
conduct. In the upper classes, this might be a direct tempta¬ 
tion and stimulus to bad conduct.” (Believe it or not, that 
is what is printed on page 2291!) “The in.stitulion of special 
gymnasia for students expelled for bad conduct would be a 
logical complement to the wdiole system.” They would be 
called “corrective gymnasia” (230). 

Is it nut incomparable, this “educational utopia” in the 
Russian taste, with its corrective gymnasia for ruffians who 
may be “tempted” by the prospect of obtaining “release” — 
from education!? 


VI 

The reader perhaps has not forgotten a certain project 
for the direction of industry which was rightly described as 
a revival of mercantilism,*** as a project for a “bourgeois- 
bureaucratlc-socialist organisation of home industry”'** 
(p. 238). To describe Mr. Yuzhakov’s “plan” an even more 
complex term is required. It has to be called a feudal-bureau- 
cratic-bourgeois-socialist experiment. A rather clumsy, four¬ 
storeyed term—but what would you have? The plan itself 
is clumsy. But, on the other hand, this terra accurately con¬ 
veys all the characteristic features of Mr. Yuzhakov’s “uto¬ 
pia.” Let us begin the examination from the fourth storey. 
“One of the chief features of the conception of social¬ 

ism is the planned regulation of social production," quite 
rightly remarks the author just quoted.* This feature is to be 
found in the “utopia,” since the enterprise of tens of millions of 
workers is to be organised in advance according to one general 
plan. The bourgeois character of the utopia is beyond doubt: 
firstly, according to Mr. Yuzhakov’s “plan,” the second¬ 
ary school remains a class school. And this after all the pom¬ 
pous phrases poured out by Mr. Yuzhakov “against” the class 
school in his first article II One school for the rich, another 
for the poor; if you have money, pay for tuition—if you have 
not, workl More: the schools for the rich, as we saw, are to 
retain their “present form.” In the present secondary schools 
of the Ministry of Public Education, for example, the tuition 
fees cover only 28.7% of the total expenditures; 40.0% is sup- 

* Novoye Slovo, April 1897. Iteview of Home Affaire. 
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plied by the Ireasury; 21.8% by donations from individuals, 
institutions and societies; 3.1% is derived from interest on 
capital, and 6.4% from other sources {Productive Forces, 
Section XIX, p. 35). Mr. Yuzhakov, therefore, has accen¬ 
tuated the class character of the secondary schools as com¬ 
pared with what .now exists: according to his “plan,” the 
rich will pay only 28.7% of the cost of their tuition, while 
the poor will pay the total cost of theirs, and per¬ 
form labour service into the bargain! Not bad for a “Narod¬ 
nik” utopia! Secondly, the plan envisages the hire of winter 
workers by the gymnasia, especially from among landless 
peasants.Thirdly, the distinction between town and country— 
that foundation of the social division of labour—is retained. 
Since Mr. Yuzhakov is introducing the planned organi¬ 
sation of social labour, since he is devising a “utopia” for 
the combination of education and productive labour, the re¬ 
tention of this distinction is absurd, and shows that our au¬ 
thor has not the slightest conception of the subject he has un¬ 
dertaken to discuss. Not only did the “teachers” of the present- 
day disciples criticise this absurdity in their writings, but so 
did the old Utopians, and even our great Russian utopian."* 
But that is nothing to Mr. Yuzhakov! Fourthly—and this 
is the major reason for calling this “utopia” a bourgeois one— 
side by side with attempting the planned organisation of so¬ 
cial production, it proposes to retain commodity production. 
The gymnasia will produce for the market. Consequently, 
social production will be governed by the laws of the market, 
to which the “gymnasia” will also have to submit! But that 
is nothing to Mr. Yuzhakov! Where do you get the idea, he 
will no doubt say, that production will be governed by certain 
laws of the market? Sheer nonsense! Production will be gov¬ 
erned by the orders of the worthy directors of the agricul¬ 
tural schools, and not by the laws of the market. Voila tout. 
Of the purely bureaucratic structure of Mr. Yuzhakov’s 
utopian gymnasia we have already spoken. The “Educational 
Utopia,” it is to be hoped,will do a useful service by showing 
the Russian reading public the full profundity of the “democ- 
' racy" of our contemporary Narodniks. The feudal feature in 
Mr. Yuzhakov’s “plan” is the labour service to be rendered by 
the poor in return for tuition. Had this sort of project been 
drafted by a consistent bourgeois, it would have contained 
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neilher a first nor a second storey, and it would have been far 
superior to this Narodnik utopia, and far more useful. Labour 
service is the economic essence of Ihe serf system. In capital¬ 
ist society, a man who has no means has to sell his labour- 
power in order to buy the means of subsistence. In feudal so¬ 
ciety, a man who has no means has to perform labour serv¬ 
ice in return for the means of subsistence he receives from his 
lord. Labour service necessarily means that the one who 
performs it is compelled to work, has fewer rights; it in¬ 
volves what the author of DasKapital called “ausserokonomi- 
scher Zvvang"* (111, 2, 324). Hence, in Russia as well, inas¬ 
much as labour service still survives, a ncc€\ssary comple¬ 
ment to it is the peasant’s inferiority in respect of civic 
rights—the fact of his being tied to the land, corporal punish¬ 
ment, and the right to assign him to compulsory labour. 
Mr. Yuzhakov does not understand this connection between 
labour service and Inferiority of rights, but the shrewd sense 
of a “practical” man suggested to him that, since the gymna¬ 
sium students will have to perform labour service,it wdll not 
be amiss to introduce corrective gymnasia for those who 
dare try to avoid education; and that adult “student” work¬ 
ers should be kept in the position of little schoolboys. 

It would be interesting to know why our utopian needed 
the first three storeys of his creation? Had he left only the 
fourth, not a word of objection could have been raised, for, 
after all, the man himself told us frankly and in advance 
that he was writing a “utopia”! But here his Kleinbiirger 
nature betrayed him. On the one hand, a “utopia” is a good 
thing, but, on the other, teachers’ salaries for our worthy in¬ 
tellectuals are not a bad thing either. On the one hand, we 
have “no expenditure for the people,” but, on the other—no, 
friend, just you pay the interest and return the debt in full, 
and do three years’ labour service in the bargain! On the one 
hand, we have grandiloquent declamations on the danger and 
harm of class division, while, on the other, a purely class 
“utopia.” Such perpetual vacillations between the old and 
the miw, such curious claims to reach above one’s own 
stature, that is, to rise superior to all classes, are the 
essence of every Kleinburger outlook. 

* * 

* Other than economic pressure. 
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Are you familiar, reader, with Mr. Sergei Sharapov’s The 
Russian Farmer. Some Thoughts on the Organisation of Farm- 
irg in Russia on New Lines (free supplement to the mag¬ 
azine for 1894), St.Petersburg, 1894? We would strong¬ 

ly recommend /iiu.s*sA:o.vei?oga<‘V^2;ocontributors in general, and 
Mr. Yuzliakov in particular, to acquaint themselves with it. 
The first chapter is entitled: “Moral Conditions for Russian 
Farming.” Here the author rehashes ideas very much akin 
to those of “iNarodism”—that Russia and the West differ rad¬ 
ically, that pure commercial calculation prevails in the West, 
and that there masters and workers are not preoccupied with 
moral questions. Here, in Russia, on the contrary, thanks 
to the allocation of land to the peasants in 1861 “their exist¬ 
ence has acquired an aim entirely different from that in the 
West” (8). “Our peasant who has obtained land has acquired 
an independent aim in life.” In a word, sanction was given 
to people’s production—as Mr. Nikolai—on put it far more 
plainly. The landlord in our country—Mr. Sharapov goes on 
to develop his idea—Ls interested in the peasant’s welfare 
because this peasant cultivates the landlord’s estate with his 
own implements. “His” (the landlord’s) “calculations include 
not only the profit he personally derives from his enterprise, 
but also a morale or rather a psychological^ element (12, au¬ 
thor’s italics). And Mr, Sharapov declares with fervour (not 
inferior to that of Mr. Yuzhakov’s) that capitalism in our coun¬ 
try is impossible. What is possible, and necessary, in our coun¬ 
try is not capitalism, but an “alliance of lord and muzhik” (the 
title of chapter 11 of Mr. Sharapov’s book). “Economy should 
be based on a close solidarity between lord and muzhik” (25): 
it is the duty of the lord to spread enlightenment, and of the 
muzhik—well, the duty of the muzhik, of course, is to work! 
And so he, Mr. Sergei Sharapov, “after repeated and painful 
mistakes,” at last established on his own estate (die “said 
alliance between lord and muzhik” (26), He iiilroduced a ra¬ 
tional crop rotation, etc., etc., and concluded a contract with 
the peasants, under which the latter receive meadows, pas¬ 
ture and arable from the landlord, and also seed for so many 
dessiatines, etc. The peasants, on their part, undertake to do 
all the work on the landlord’s farm (to cart manure, spread 
phosphates, plough, sow, reap, carry the sheaves to “my 
barn,” thresh, etc., etc., so many dessiatines of each crop), 
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and over and above this to pay, at first (500 rubles, then 800, 
850, 1,100, and finally 1,200 rubles (i.e., an annual incre¬ 
ment), These sums are payable in instalments—'Coinciding 
with the dates of payment of interest into the Nobles’ Bank 
(36, et seq.). It goes without saying that the author is a “con¬ 
vinced supporter of the village community” (37). We say, 
“it goes without saying,” because such farms would be impos¬ 
sible without laws that tie the peasants to their allotments 
and that secure the peasant community’s exclusiveness as 
a social estate. Mr. Sharapov is guaranteed the due receipt 
of payments from the peasants by the existence of a “prohibi¬ 
tion on the sale of produce without his consent, which makes 
it incumbent on them to store everything in iny bams” (36). 
Since it would be extremely difficult to exact payment from 
the poor peasants, Mr. Sharapov has arranged to receive 
it from the rich peasants: these rich peasants themselves se¬ 
lect a group of weaker ones, form an artel and place them¬ 
selves at the head of it (38), and pay the landlord with great 
promptitude, inasmuch as they can always get back what is 
due from the poor peasants when they sell the produce (39). 
“It is very hard for many of the poor peasants, especially 
those with small families, to work for me. It is a very big strain 
on them, but evasion is out of the question, for the peasants 
would refuse to accept the cattle of a defaulting householder 
into tlie herd. Nor would 1, the peasants would insist on that, 
and willy-nilly the poor peasant has to work. That, of course, 
is compulsion in a way, but do you know what the effect is? 
A year or two of renting land, and the poor peasant has paid 
off his arrears of taxes, has redeemed his things from pawn, 
finds himself in possession of money, begins to rebuild his 
cottage and—lo and behold! he has ceased to be a poor 
peasant” (39). And Mr. Sharapov “points with pride” to the 
fact that “his” peasants (he keeps referring to them as “my 
peasants”) are flourishing, that he is spreading enlightenment, 
introducing clover, phosphates, and so on, whereas “left to 
themselves, the peasants would have done nothing” (35). “All 
the work, moreover, has to be done at my orders and instruc¬ 
tions. I decide on the time for sowing, manuring and reaping. 
All summer, serfdom is practically restored—except, of 
course, that there is no manhandling and no floggings in 
the stable” (p. 29), 
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As you see, Mr. Sharapov, the blunt squire, is a little more 
outspoken than Mr. Yuzhakov, the enlightened publicist. 
But is there much difference between the types of farming on 
the estate of the former and in llio utopia of the latter? In 
both cases the whole essence lies in labour service; in both 
cases we have compulsion, either by the pressure of the rich 
men who dominate the “village community,” or the threat 
of being consigned to a corrective gymnasium. The reader may 
object that Mr. Sharapov runs his farm for profit, whereas the 
officials in Mr. Yuzhakov’s utopia do so from zeal for the com¬ 
mon good. One moment. Mr. Sharapov says outright that be 
farms from moral motives, that he surrenders half the proceeds 
to the peasants, and so on; and we have neither the reason nor 
the right to believe him less than Mr. Yuzhakov, who, after 
all, also provides his utopian teachers with by no means uto¬ 
pian “lucrative posts.” And if some landlord follows Mr. 
Yuzhakov’s advice and lets his land be usedjas an agricultur¬ 
al gymnasium, and receives interest from the “students” 
for payment into the Nobles’ Bank (a “gilt-edged mortgage,” 
in Mr. Yuzhakov’s own words), the difference will practically 
disappear. Of course, a tremendous difference in “educa¬ 
tional problems” still remains—but, heavens, would not 
Mr. Sergei Sharapov prefer to hire educated labourers at 50 
rubles than uneducated ones at 60 rubles? 

And so, if Mr. Manuilov does not understand even now 
why the Russian (and not only the Russian) disciples consider 
it necessary, in the interests of labour, to support consistent 
bourgeois people and consistent bourgeois ideas, as against 
those survivals of the past which are responsible for farms 
like Mr. Sharapov’s and “utopias” like Mr. Yuzhakov’s, 
then, we must confess, it is difficult even to argue with him, 
for we are evidently talking different languages. Mr. Manuilov 
presumably reasons on the lines of the celebrated recipe 
of the celebrated Mr. Mikhailovsky: take what is good from 
here and from there—like Gogol’s young lady,'*' who want¬ 
ed to take the nose from one suitor and stick it above the 
chin of another. To us, however, it seems that duch reasoning 
is nothing but the Kleinburger’s comic effort to rise superior 
to the definite classes that have fully evolved in our midst 
and that have assumed quite a definite place in the process 
of historical development going on before our eyes. The “uto- 
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pias” naturally and inevitably engondered by such reasoning 
are, however, no longer comic, but harmful, especially when 
they lead to utterly unbridled bureaucratic inventions. For 
quite understandable reasons this phenomenon is to be met 
wilh in Kussia with particular frequency; but it is not 
confined to Russia. Not for nothing did Antonio Labiiola, 
in his excellent book Essais siir la conception materialiste 
dc Z7/«.s^o//-c (Paris, Giard et Briere, 1897), say in reference 
to Prussia, that the pernicious forms of utopia against which 
the “teachers” fought half a century ago have now been suf- 
plemcnled by one other: “a bureaucratic and fiscal utopia, 
a utopia of cretins” (rulopie bureaucratique et fiscale, 
Tutopie des cretins. Page 105, note). 


VII 

In conclusion, let us revert once more to educational 
problems, l)Ut not to Mr. Yuzhakov’s book, which has that 
title. It has already been remarked that this title is too 
broad, for educational problems are by no means identical 
with questions ofschooling; education is not confined toschool- 
ing. Had Mr. Yuzhakov really dealt with “educational prob¬ 
lems” from the standpoint of principle, and examined the 
relations between the various classes, he could not have avoid¬ 
ed the part played by Russia’s capitalist development in the 
matter of educating the labouring masses. This problem was 
touched upon by another Husskoye Bogatstvo contribu¬ 
tor, Mr. Mikhailovsky, in No. 11, 1897. Writing in reference 
to the statement by Mr. Novus'*® that Marx did not fear, 
and rightly so, to speak of the “idiocy of rural life,”*^" and 
considered it one of the merits of capitalism and of the bour¬ 
geoisie that they had “rescued” a considerable part of the 
population from this “idiocy,” Mr. Mikhailovsky says: 

“I do not know" wdiere Marx used this coarse (?) expression” 
—a characteristic confession that he is not acquainted wdth 
one of Marx’s cardinal writings {Manifesto)] But what 
follows is even more characteristic: “... but it has long been 
known that there is no need to break furniture even if Alexan¬ 
der the Great was a hero. Generally speaking, Marx was unfas- 
tidious in his expressions, and, of course, to imitate him in 
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this respect would bo, to say the least, unwise. But even so, I 
am certain” (hear, hoar!) “that this expression was simply a 
boutade on Marx’s part. And if the generation that worried so 
much, along with Mr. Zlatovratsky, over the intTicato prob¬ 
lems of rural life sufTered much woe in vain, no less—though 
different—is the woo of the generaiion being educated 
in a spirit of contempt for the ‘idiocy of rural life’” 
(p. 139).... 

It is highly characteristic of Mr. Mikhailovsky that, having 
proclaimed his agreement wdth Marx’s economic doctrine 
time and again, he is so utterly ignorant of this doctrine as to 
ex])ress the “certainty” that the words of Marx quoted by No- 
vus were duo .simply to his being carried away, simply to an 
unfastidioiis choice of expressions, and were simply a bou¬ 
tade! No, Mr. Mikhailovsky, you are grievously mistaken. 
These words of Marx are no boutade, but an expression of one 
of the most cardinal and fundamental features of his whole 
outlook, both theoretical and practical. These words clearly 
express a recognition of the progressive nature of the diver¬ 
sion of the population from agriculture to industry, from 
country to town, one of the most characteristic features of 
capitalist development, that is to be observed both in the 
West and in Russia. In my article, “A Characterisation of 
Economic Romantici.sin,” I have already had occasion to 
show how important is this view of Marx’s, which has been 
adopted by all the “disciples,” and how sharply contradictory 
it is to absolutely all romantic theories, ranging from those of 
old Sismondi to those of Mr. N.—on. There 1 pointed out 
(p. 39*^*) that this view is also quite definitely expre.ssed 
by Marx in Das Kapital (I. Band,2-te Aufl., S. 527-28^**), and 
by Engels in his Condition of theWorking Class in England. 
To this might be added Marx’s Der Achtzehnte Brumaire 
des Louis Bonaparte (Hamb. 1885. Cf. S. 98'**).* Both these 

* Mr. Noviis could not liave guessed, of course, that Mr. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky was so ignorant of tlie works of Marx, or else he would have 
quoted the passage in full; Die Bourgeoisie hat das Land der Herr- 
schaft der Stadt unterworfen. Sie hat enormc SLiidte gcschaiTe]i, sie 
hat die Zahl der stHdtischen Bevolkerung gegeuiiber dor liindliclien 
in hohem Grade vermehrt und so einen bedcutenden Thcil der Bevolker- 
iiiig dem Idiotismus des Landlcbens entrissen. (The bourgeoisie 
has subjected the country to the rule of the towns. It has created enor¬ 
mous cities, has greatly increased the urban population as compared 
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wrilers expressed Iheir views on this subject at such length, 
repeated them so often on the most varied occasions, that it 
could only have occurred to a man who is absolutely unfamil¬ 
iar with their teachings to declare that the word “idiocy” 
in the passage quoted is simply a piece of “coarseness” and a 
“boutade.” Lastly, Mr. Mikhailovsky might also have recalled 
the fact that all these writers’ followers have expressed 
themselves on a large number of practical issues in the spirit 
of this doctrine, advocating, for example, complete freedom 
of movement, and protesting against plans to endow the work¬ 
er with a plot of land or a house of his owm, and the like. 

Further, in the tirade we have quoted, Mr. Mikhailovsky 
accuses Novus and his supporters of educating the present 
generation “in a spirit of contempt for the idiocy of rural life.” 
This is not /rue. The “disciples” would, of course, be deserv¬ 
ing of censure if they were “contemptuous” of rural inhabi¬ 
tants, cru.shed as they are by want and ignorance, but Mr. 
Mikhailovsky could not prove a single one of them guilty 
of such an attitude. While speaking of the “idiocy of rural 
life,” the disciples at the same time point the w'ay out of this 
state of affairs opened up by the development of capitalism. 
Let us repeat what we said above in the article on economic 
romanticism: “If the predominance of the town is necessarily 
so, only the attraction of the population to the towns can 
neutralise (and, as history shows, does in fact neutralise) 
the one-sided character of this predominance. If the town nec¬ 
essarily gains for itself a privileged position, only the 
influx of the village population into the towns, only this min¬ 
gling and merging of the agricultural with the non-agricultural 
population can lift the rural population out of its helpless¬ 
ness. Therefore, in reply to the reactionary complaints and 
lamentations of the romanticists, the modern theory indicates 
exactly how this narrowing of the gap between the condi¬ 
tions of life of the agricultural and of the non-agricultural 
population creates the conditions for eliminating the distinc¬ 
tion between town and country.”* 


with the rural, and has thus rescued a considerable part of the popu¬ 
lation from the idiocy of rural life.— Manifesto of the Communist 
Party.—Ed.) 
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This is nol a coDlemptuous allilude towards the “idiocy of 
rural life” at all, but a desire to find a way out of it. The only 
“contempt” that follows from these views is towards the doc* 
trines which recommend “seeking paths for the fatherland,” 
instead of seeking a way out along the existing path and its 
further course. 

The difference between the Narodniks and the “disciples” 
as to the significance of the process of diversion of population 
from agriculture to industry is a difference in solving the 
practical issues connected with this process, and not only in 
theoretical principles and in assessing the facts of Russian 
history and realities. The “disciples” naturally insist on the 
need for abolishing all the antiquated rcstrictions on peasant 
travel and migration from the countryside to the towns, where¬ 
as the Narodniks cither openly uphold these restrictions, or 
cautiously avoid the subject altogether (which in practice 
amounts to the same thing). This example, too, might have 
helped Mr. Manuilov to understand the, to him, astonish¬ 
ing fact that the “disciples” express their solidarity with 
spokesmen of the bourgeoisie. A consistent bourgeois will 
always stand for the abolition of these restrictions on move¬ 
ment—and as far as the worker is concerned, his most vital 
interests demand their abolition. Hence, solidarity between 
them is quite natural and inevitable. On the other hand, the 
agrarians (big and small, down to the enterprising muzhik 
inclusive) find this process of diversion of population to indus¬ 
try a disadvantage, and zealously try to retard it, having 
Narodnik theories to back them. 

To conclude: on this great question of the diversion of the 
population from agriculture by capitalism, Mr. Mikhailovsky 
betrayed a complete misunderstanding of Marx’s teachings, 
and avoided the issue of the difference between the Russian 
“disciples" and the Narodniks both on the theoretical and 
practical aspects of the question, with the help of meaning¬ 
less phrases. 
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Referring, in Russkoye Bogatstvo, No. 10, 1897, to a com¬ 
ment by Mr. Minsky on the “dialectical materialists,” Mr. 
Mikhailovsky says: “He” (Mr. Minsky) “must know that these 
people do not acknowledge any continuity with the past 
and emphatically renounce the heritage” (p. 179) — that 
is, the “heritage of the 1860-70s,” which Mr. V. Rozanov 
solemnly renounced in 1891 in Moskovskiye Vedomosti 
(p. 178). 

Mr. Mikhailovsky’s statement about the “Russian 
disciples” is a falsehood. True, he is not the only, and not the 
independent, author of the falsehood that “the Russian dis¬ 
ciples renounce theheritage”—it has been reiterated for quite a 
long time now by practically all the representatives of the lib- 
eral-Narodnik press when fighting the “disciples.” As far as we 
remember, when Mr. Mikhailovsky began his fierce war on 
the “disciples” he had not yet invented this falsehood but oth¬ 
ers had done so before him. Later he, too, chose to seize 
upon it. The further the “disciples” developed their 
views in Russian literature, the more minutely and thoroughly 
they set forth their opinions on a number of issues, both 
theoretical and practical, the more rarely did one find the 
hostile press objecting in substance to the fundamental ten¬ 
ets of the new trend, to the view that Russian capitalism 
is progressive, that the Narodnik idealisation of the small 
producer is absurd, that the explanation of trends of social 
thought and of legal and political institutions must be 
sought in the material interests of the various classes of 
Russian society. These fundamental tenets were hushed up, 
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it was—and still is—Ihoiiyht host to say nolhing about 
theni, but fabrications to discredit the new trend were con¬ 
cocted with all the greater fertility. One of these fabrica¬ 
tions—“shabby fabrications”- is the modish phrase that 
“the Russian disciples renounce the heritage,” that they have 
broken with the best traditions of the best, the most progres¬ 
sive seel ion of Russian society, that they have severed the 
democratic thr(>ad, elc., etc., and all the many other ways 
in which this is expressed. The fact that such phrases are so 
widely used prompts us to undertake a detailed examina¬ 
tion and refutation of tliem. In order that our exposition may 
not appear unsupported, we shall begin by drawing an histor- 
ico-literary parallel between two “essayists of the coun¬ 
tryside,” chosen in order to describe the “heritage.” Let us say 
in advance that we shall confine ourselves exclusively to 
economic and social questions, that of the “heritage,” w’O 
shall examine only these, leaving aside philosophical, lit¬ 
erary, aesthetic and other problems. 

I 

ONE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE “HERITAGE” 

Thirty years ago, in 1867, Otecliestvenniye ZapiskV*^ 
began publishing a series of essays by Skald in, under the 
title/// the Backwoods and in the Capital, The essays appeared 
over a period of three years, 18(57-69. In 1870 the author 
gathered them together in a single volume bearing the 
same title.* A perusal of this book, now almost forgotten, is 
extremely instructive from the angle of the subject under 
discussion, i.e., the relation in which the representatives 
of the “heritage” stand to the Narodniks and the “Russian 
disciples.” The title of the book is inaccurate. The author 
himself was conscious of this, and he explains in a foreword 
that his theme is the attitude of the “capital” to the “coun¬ 
tryside,” in other w'ords, that his book is a series of social 
essays on rural conditions, and that he does not propose to 


• Skaldiii, In the Itackwoods and in the Capital^ St. Petersburg, 
1870 (p. 451). Wo liave not been able to obtain copies of Oteches- 
tvenniye Zapiski for this period and liuvc used only the book. 
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speak of the capital specifically. Or rather, ho might have 
proposed to do so, but does not find it expedient: (b; duvapat — 
01 ) potJ/.opat, (b; Ss fJoi/.opat —oo 8'ivajxa! (for I will not 
write as I may, and may not write as I will), Skaidin says, 
borrowing the words of a Greek writer to explain the 
inexpediency. 

Let us give a brief exposition of Skaldin’s views. 

We shall begin with the peasant Reform’^®—that ini¬ 
tial point from which all who wish to expound their gener¬ 
al views on economic and social problems must, even to 
this day, inevitably begin. Very much space is devoted to the 
peasant Reform in Skaldin’s book. He was perhaps the 
first writer who—on a broad basis of fact and a detailed exam¬ 
ination of all aspects of life in the couritr3^side—systemati¬ 
cally showed the poverty-stricken state of the peasants 
after the Reform, the deterioration of their conditions, the 
new forms of their subjection, economic, legal and in daily 
life—the lirst, in a word, to show all that has since been 
elucidated and demonstrated in such detail and thorough¬ 
ness in numerous investigations and survej’^s. Today all these 
truths are no longer new. At that time they were not only 
new, but aroused distrust in liberal society, which feared that 
behind these references to the so-called “defects of the Re¬ 
form” lurked a condemnation of it and concealed support 
for serfdom. Skaldin’s views are the more interesting because 
he was a contemporary of the Reform (and even perhaps 
had a hand in it. We have no historical or literary informa¬ 
tion or biographical data about him at our disposal). Con¬ 
sequently, his views arc based on direct observation both of 
the “capital” and the “countryside” of the lime, and not on 
an armchair study of printed material. 

What first of all strikes the contemporary reader, who is 
accustomed to the Narodniks’ sickly gushing over the peas¬ 
ant Reform, is the extreme sobriety of Skaldin’s views on 
the subject. lie looks at the Reform without any illusions 
or idealisation; he secs it as a transaction between two par¬ 
ties, the landlords and the peasants, who until then had used 
the land in common on definite terms and now^ had divided 
it, the division being accompanied by a change in the legal 
status of both parties. The factor which determined the mode 
of division and the size of the share of each party was their 
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respective interests. These interests determined the ambitions 
of both parties, while the fact that one of them was able to 
have a direct hand in the Reform itself, and in the practical 
working-out of the various questions connected with its imple¬ 
mentation, determined, among other things, that party’s dom¬ 
inant position. That is how Skaldin understands theReform. 
He dwells in particular detail on the principal question of the 
Reform, the allotments and land redemption payments, 
reverting to it time and again in the course of his essays. 
(Skaldin's book is divided into eleven essays, each of them 
self-contained, their form reminding one of letters from 
the countryside. The first essay is dated 1866, and the last, 
1869.) It goes without saying that on the subject of the so- 
called “land-poor” peasants, there is nothing in Skald in’s 
book that is new to the contemporary reader, but at the end 
of the sixties his testimony was both new and valuable. 
We shall not, of course, recapitulate it, but shall only remark 
on that feature of his description of the facts which distin¬ 
guishes him—to his advantage—from the Narodniks. Skal¬ 
din does not talk about “land poverty,” but about the “ex¬ 
cessive amount of land cut ol! from the peasants’ allotments” 
(p. 213, also p. 214 and many other places; cf. title of the 
third essay), and says that the largest allotments established 
by the Regulations'*^ proved to be smaller than those 
they had before (p. 257), incidentally citing some extremely 
characteristic and typical opinions of peasants on this as¬ 
pect of the Reform.* Skaldin’s explanations and proofs of 
this fact are very circumstantial, forceful and even vehement 
for a writer who as a rule is extremely moderate and temper¬ 
ate, and whose general outlook is undoubtedly bourgeois. 
The fact, then, must have been too starkly evident, if such 
a writer as Skaldin speaks of it so emphatically. Skaldin also 
speaks very emphatically and circumstantially of the severe 
burden of the payments, and supports his statements with 

* ‘“Our land has been so trimmed down by him'" (author’s ital¬ 
ics)‘“that we can’t live without this cut-olT land; he has surround^ 
us on all sides with his fields and we have nowhere to pasture our 
cattle; so you have to pay for your allotment, and on top of that 
you have to pay for the cut-off land, just as much as he asks.’” “'How 
does that better us?’ said one literate and experienced muzhik, a 
former quit-renter. ‘We are paying the same qidt-rent as before, 
though our land has been trimmed down.’*! 
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many facts. “Inordinate taxation,” reads a sub-title to the 
third essay (1867), “is the chief cause of their” (the peasants') 
“poverty,” and Skald in shows that taxation is higher than 
the peasants’ returns from the land, and he cites from the 
Proceedings of the Commission onTaxation data relative to the 
incidence of taxation of the upper and lower classes in Rus¬ 
sia which show that 76% of the taxation falls on the lower 
classes and 17% on the upper, whereas in Western Europe 
the correlation is everywhere incomparably more'favourable 
to the lower classes. A sub-title to the seventh essay (1868) 
reads, “Excessive money dues are one of the chief causes 
of poverty among the peasants,” and the author shows that 
the now conditions of life at once demanded money, money 
and more money of the peasant, that the Regulation made 
it a principle to compensate the landlords for the abolition 
of serfdom as well (252), and that the amount of the quit- 
rent was based “on sworn information supplied by the land¬ 
lords, their stewards and village elders, that is, on abso¬ 
lutely arbitrary data not deserving of the slightest credence” 
(255), in consequence of which the average quit-rents com¬ 
puted by the commissions were higher than the existing 
average quit-rents. “Added to the burden of quit-rent borne 
by the peasants was the loss of land which they had used 
for centuries” (258). “Had the redemption price of the land 
not been assessed on the basis of the capitalised amount of 
the quit-rents, but on the basis of its actual value at the 
time of the emancipation, the redemption could have been 
paid off very easily and would not even have required the 
assistance of the government, or the issue of credit certifi¬ 
cates” (264). “Redemption, which was designed by the 
Regulation of February 19 to make things easier for the 
peasants and to consummate the work of improving their 
conditions, in reality often has the effect of putting them 
into even more straitened circumstances” (269). We cite 
these excerpts—which, in themselves, are of little interest 
and are in part out-of-date—in order to show how energet¬ 
ically the peasants’ interests were defended hy a writer 
who was hostile to the village community and whose opinions 
on a whole number of questions were those of a true member 
of the Manchester School. It is very instructive to note 
that nearly aU the useful and non-reactionary precepts of 
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Narodism fully coincide with those of this Mancunian. 
It goes without saying that, such being Skaldin's opinion 
of the Reform, he could not possibly sentimentally idealise 
it in the way the Narodniks did, and still do, when they 
say that it sanctioned people’s production, that it was 
superior to the West-Europoan peasant reforms, that it made 
a tabula rasa of Russia, and so on. Skaldindidnot and could 
not say anything of the kind; further, he said plainly that 
in our country jieasant Reform was less advantageous, less 
beneiicial to the peasants than in the West. “The question wdll 
be put plainly,” he wrote, “if we ask ourselves why the 
beneiicial consequences of the emancipation in our country 
are not growing wdlh the steady speed wdth which they did, 
say, in Prussia or Saxony in the first quarter of the present 
century” (221). “In Prussia, and throughout Germany, the 
peasants paid not for the redemption of their allotments, which 
had long been recognised as their property by law, but for the 
redemption of their compulsory services to the landlords”(272). 

Let us now pass from the economic to the legal aspect 
of the Reform, as Skald in sees it. Skald in is a bitter foe of 
collective responsibility, of the passport system, and of 
the patriarchal power of the peasant “community’' (and of 
the urban community) over its members. In the third 
essay (18(57) he insists on the abolition of collective respon¬ 
sibility, the poll tax and the passport system, on the neces¬ 
sity for an equitable property tax, and on the replacement 
of passports by free and permanent certificates. “In no other 
civilised country is there a tax on internal passports” (109). 
We know that this tax w’^as only abolished in 1897. In the 
title to the fourth essay, w^e read: “arbitrary actions of vil¬ 
lage communities and urban dumas in sending out passports 
and levying taxes on absentee payers.”... “Collective respon¬ 
sibility is a heavy burden which efficient and industrious 
husbandmen have to bear on account of idlers and wastrels” 
(I2fi). Skald in is disposed to attribute the dilTereiitiation of 
the peasantry, which was already to be observed at that time, 
to the personal qualities of those who get on or go under. 
He describes in detail the difficulties peasants living in St. 
Petersburg experience in obtaining or prolonging passports, 
and repudiates those who would retort that “thank God, all 
this multitude of landless peasants have not been regis- 
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tercd in the towrus, have not increased the numbers of prop¬ 
ertyless town-dwellers” (130).... 'This barbarous collective 
responsibility...” (131). ... “Can people placed in such a posi¬ 
tion be called free citizens? Are they not the same old 
glebae adscript!?*” (132). The peasant Reform is blamed. 
“But is the peasant Reform to blame for the fact that the 
law, having released the peasant from his bond to the land¬ 
lord has devised nothing to deliver him from his bond to 
his community and place of registration?... Where are the 
attributes of civil liberty, if the peasant is not free to decide 
either his place of domicile or manner of occupation?” 
(132). Skaldin very accurately and aptly calls our peasant 
a “settled proletarian” (231).** In the heading to the eighth 
essay (18G8) we read: “the fcict that the peasants are tied to 
their communities and allotments prevents improvement of 
their conditions.... It is an obstacle to the development of 
outside industries.” “Ajiart from the ignorance of the peas¬ 
ants and the burden of progressively mounting taxation, 
one of the causes retarding the development of peasant la¬ 
bour and, consequently, of peasant prosperity, is the fact 
that they are tied to their communities and allotments. 
The tying of the labourer to one place and the shackling of 
the rural community in unbreakable fetters—this in it¬ 
self is an extremely unfavourable condition for the develop¬ 
ment of labour, private enterprise and small landed property” 
(284). “Bound to their allotments and communities, and una¬ 
ble to apply their labour where it would be more productive 
and of greater advantage to themselves, the peasants are, 
as it were, frozen in that congested, herdlike, unproductive 
form of life in which they emerged from serfdom” (285). 

♦ Peasants in the Homan Empire were bound to definite plots 
of land which they could not abandon however unprofitable their 
cultivation niigliL be.— Ed. 

** Skaldin very circuiiislanlially demonstrates the correctness 
not only of the first, but also of the second part of this definition 
(proletarian). He devotes much space in his essays to a description 
of the peasants* dcjpendcnt status and their poverty, to a description 
of the hard lot of the agricultural labourer, to a “description of the 
1868 famine’* (heading of the fifth essay) and of Hie diverse forms 
of peasant bondage and humiliation. There w-ere people in the sixties, 
as there are in the nineties, who sought to hush up or deny the exist¬ 
ence of famine. Skaldin pR.ssionately oppo.ses them. It would of 
course be superfluous to give detailed excerpts on Ibis point. 
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Skald in, consequently, regards these aspects of peasant 
life from the purely bourgeois standpoint, but in spite of 
that (and, perhaps, because of it), his assessment of the harm 
caused to all social development and to the peasants them¬ 
selves by the fact that the latter are tied down is very 
accurate. And it causes particular harm (let us add) to the 
lowest sections of the peasantry, the rural proletariat. Skal- 
din says very aptly: “the concern of the law that the peas¬ 
ants shall not remain without land is admirable; but it 
should not be forgotten that the concern of the peasants 
themselves on this score is incomparably greater than that 
of any legislator” (286). “Apart from the fact that the peasant 
is bound to his allotment and his community, even his tempo¬ 
rary departure to cam something elsewhere involves consider¬ 
able difficulty and expense, owing to collective responsibil¬ 
ity and the passport system” (298). “For many peasants, in 
my opinion, a way out of their difficult situation would be 
opened if ... measures were taken to make it easier for peas¬ 
ants to give up their land” (294). Here Skaldin is expressing 
a wish that runs sharply counter to the Narodnik projects, 
which all tend in the very opposite direction, namely, to 
perpetuate the village community, to make the allotments 
inalienable, etc. There has been ample evidence since then 
to show that Skaldin was perfectly right; the fact that the 
peasant remains tied to the land, and that the peasant com¬ 
munity is an exclusive social estate only worsens the 
position of the rural proletariat and retards the country’s 
economic development, while being unable in any degree to 
protect the “settled proletarian” from the worst forms of 
bondage and subjection, or from the decline of his wages and 
living standards to the very lowest level. 

The reader may have already seen from the above-quoted 
excerpts that Skaldin is a foe of the village community. He 
objects to the community and to land redistribution because 
he favours private property, enterprise and so on (p. 142, 
et seq.). To the defenders of the village community Skal¬ 
din retorts that “the ancient common law” has outlived its 
day. “In all countries,” he writes, “as the rural dwellers came 
into contact with a civilised environment, their common 
law lost its primeval purity and became subject to corrup¬ 
tion and distortion. The same is to be observed in our coun- 
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try: the power of the community is gradually being turned 
into the power of the village exploiters and rural clerks and, 
instead of protecting the person of the peasant, is a heavy 
burden upon him” (143)—a very true observation, corrobo¬ 
rated by endless facts in these thirty years. In Skaldin’s opin¬ 
ion, “the patriarchal family, communal ownership of the 
land and common law” have been irrevocably condemned by 
history. “Those who would preserve these venerable monu¬ 
ments of past centuries for us in perpetuity, show thereby 
that they are more capable of being carried away by an idea 
than of penetrating into realities and grasping the irresisti¬ 
ble march of history” (162), and to this correct observation 
Skaldin adds hot Manchester School philippic.s. “Commu¬ 
nity land tenure,” he says elsewhere, “places every peasant in 
slavish subjection to the whole community” (222). There¬ 
fore, Skaldin’s unreserved hostility to the village com¬ 
munity from the purely bourgeois standpoint is combined 
with his consistent defence of the peasants’ interests. Hostile 
though he is to the village community, Skaldin does not ad¬ 
vance foolish projects for forcibly abolishing the commu¬ 
nity and forcibly introducing some other, similar system of 
land ownership, such as are usually concocted by the pres¬ 
ent-day opponents of the village community, who favour 
gross interferences in the peasants’ life and attack the vil¬ 
lage community from anything but the standpoint of the peas¬ 
ants’ interests. Skaldin, on the contrary, strongly protests 
against being classed with the believers in “forcible aboli¬ 
tion of communal land tenure” (144). “The Regulation of 
February 19,” he says, “very wisely left it to the peasants 
themselves ... to pass... from communal to family tenure. 
Indeed, none but the peasants themselves can properly de¬ 
cide the best time for such passage.” Consequently, Skaldin 
is opposed to the village community only for the reason that 
it hampers economic development, prevents the peasant from 
withdrawing from the community and giving up his land, 
that is, for the same reason that the “Russian disciples” are 
opposed to it today; this hostility has nothing in common 
with defence of the selflsh interests of the landlords, with 
defence of the survivals and the spirit of serfdom, with ad¬ 
vocacy of interference in the life of the peasants. It is very 
important to note this difference, because the present-day 
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Narodniks, who are accustomed to seeing enemies of the 
village cominunily only in the camp of Moskox^skiye Vedo- 
mosti and the like, very willingly pretend to be oblivious to 
any other kind of hostility to the village community. 

Skaldin’s general opinion about the causes of the peas¬ 
ants’ distressed condition is that they are all survivals 
of serfdom. Describing the famine of 18()8, he remarks that 
the serf-owners pointed to it with malicious glee, ascribing 
it to the dissoluteness of the peasants, to the abolition of 
the landlords* tutelage, and so on. Skald in heatedly refutes 
these views. “The causes of the impoverishment of the peas¬ 
ants,” he says, ''irere inherited from serfdom (212), and are 
not the result of its abolition; they are the general causes 
'which keep the majority of our peasants at a level bordering 
on that, of the proletariat”—and he repeats the above-quot¬ 
ed opinions of the Reform. It is absurd to attack the 
family division of the land: “Even if divisions do injure 
the peasants’ material interests for a while, they save their 
personal freedom and the moral dignity of the peasant fam¬ 
ily, that is, those higher human blessings without which no 
civil progress is possible” (217), andSkaldin rightly points to 
the real reasons for the campaign against land divisions: 
“many landlords highly exaggerate the harm caused by di¬ 
visions, blaming them, as well as drunkenness, for all the 
consequences of the various causes of the peasants’ poverty, 
which the landlords are so unwilling to recognise” (218). 
To those wdio say that much is being written today about the 
peasants’ poverty, but that formerly it was not so and that 
therefore the peasants’ conditions must have deteriorated, 
Skaldiii replies that: “In order to form a judgement of the 
results of the peasants’ emancipation from the landlords’ 
power, by comparing the peasants’ present with their for¬ 
mer condition, it wwld have been necessary, w^hilc serfdom 
still prevailed, to trim dowm the peasants’ allotments as they 
have been now trimmed down, and to tax the peasants with 
all the duties which have appeared since the emancipation, 
and then see how the peasant serfs would have borne such 
conditions” (219). It is a supremely characteristic and im¬ 
portant feature of Skaldin’s views that he reduces all the 
causes of the deterioration in the peasants’ condition to 
survivals of serfdom, to its legacy of labour service, quiL 
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rent, cut-ofT land, and the peasants' lack of rights, and im¬ 
mobility. Skaldin not only does not see that the causes of the 
peasants' irnpoverishmeut might be found in the very structure 
of the new socio-economic relations, in the very structure 
of the post-Reform economy; he absolutely refiLses to enter¬ 
tain the thought, being profoundly convinced that the com¬ 
plete abolition of all these survivals of serfdom would usher in 
an era of universal well-being. His views, in fact, are nega¬ 
tive: remove the obstacles to the free develoj)ment of the 
peasantry, remove the shackles bequeathed by serfdom, and 
everything will be for the best in this best of possible worlds. 
Skaldin writes: “Here” (i. e., in relation to the peasantry) 
“there is only one course the government can follow: to elimi- 
wa/esteadily and unflaggingly the causes which have reduced 
our peasants to their present state of dullness and poverty and 
which do not allow them to rise to their feet” (224, my italics). 
Highly characteristic in this respect is the reply given by Skal¬ 
din to those who defend the “community” (that is, binding the 
peasants to the village communities and allotments) on the 
ground that, w'ithout it, “a rural proletariat will emerge.” 
“This objection,” Skaldin says, “falls to the ground when 
we remember what boundless tracts of land lie idle in our 
country from lack of hands to cultivate them. If the law 
did not hamper the natural distribution of manpower, the 
only people who would be real proletarians in Russia would 
be the professional beggars or the incorrigibly vicious and 
dissipated” (144)—the typical view of the eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury economists and “enlighteners,” who believed that aboli¬ 
tion of serfdom and all its survivals w^iuld usher in a reign 
of universal well-being on earth. The Narodnik would no 
doubt look down on Skaldin with disdain and say that he was 
simply a bourgeois. Yes, of course, Skaldin was a bourgeois, 
but he was a representative of the progressive bourgeois 
ideology which the Narodniks have replaced by one that is 
petty-bourgeois and, on a whole number of points, reaction¬ 
ary. And this “bourgeois” had a better idea than the Narod¬ 
nik of bow to defend those practical and real interests of the 
peasants which coincided, and coincide now, with the 
requiremen ts of social development generally!* 

• And vice versa, all the progressive practical measures that wo 
find the Narodniks advocating are, in substance, fully bourgeois, 
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To complete our account of Skaldiii's views, let us add 
that he is opposed to the system of social estates, advocates a 
single court of just ice for all of them, .sympathises “theoretical¬ 
ly” with the idea that the volost authorities should not he con¬ 
stituted on the basis of social estates, is an ardent advocate of 
public education, especially general education, favours local 
self-government and Zemstvo institutions, and believes that 
land credits, especially small, should be widely available, 
for there is a strong desire among the peasants to buy land. 
Here, too, Skaldin is a true “Mancunian”: he says, for instance, 
that Zemstvo and municipal banks are “a patriarchal or 
primitive form of bank” and should give way to private 
banks, which arc “vastly superior” (80). The land might be 
endowed with value “through the stimulation of industrial 
and commercial activity in our provinces” (71), and so on. 

To sum up. In outlook, Skaldin may be called a bour¬ 
geois enlightener. His views are very reminiscent of those 
of the eighteenth-century economists (correspondingly re¬ 
fracted, of course, in the prism of Russian conditions), and 
he reflected the general “enlightenment” character of the 
“heritage” of the sixties quite vividly. Like the West-Euro- 
pean enlighteners and the majority of the literary represen¬ 
tatives of the sixties, Skaldin was imbued with a violent 
hostility to serfdom and all its economic, social and legal 
products. That was the first characteristic feature of the “en¬ 
lightener.” The second characteristic feature common to 
all the Russian enlighteners was ardent advocacy of educa¬ 
tion, self-government, liberty, European forms of life and all¬ 
round Europeanisation of Russia generally. And the third 
characteristic feature of the “enlightener” was his defence 
of the interests of the masses, chiefly of the peasants (who, 
in the days of the enlighteners, were not yet fully emanci¬ 
pated or only in process of being emancipated), the sincere 
belief that abolition of serfdom and its survivals would be 
followed by universal well-being, and a sincere desire to 
help bring this about. These three features constitute the 

that is, they conduce to the capitalist line of development, and no 
other. Only petty-bourgeois people could concoct the theory that 
extension of peasant land tenure, tax reduction, resettlement, credits, 
technical progress, marketing arrangements and suchlike measures 
would serve the interests oi so-called “people's production.” 
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esseiico of wlial in onr country is call(i<i “Iho heritage of tlio 
sixties,” and it is important to emphasise that there is nothing 
whatso(n?er of Narodisni in this heritage. There are quile a num¬ 
ber of Russian writers whose views are characterised by these 
features and who have never had anything in common with 
Narodisrn. Where the outlook of a writer hears these fea¬ 
tures, ho is always recognised by everyone as having “pre¬ 
served the traditions of the sixties,” quite irrespective of what 
his attitude to Narodisrn may be. Nobody, of course, would 
think of saying that Mr. M. Stasyulevicli, for instance, whose 
jubilee was recently celebrated, had “renounced the heritage” 
—merely because he was an opponent of Narodisrn or was in¬ 
different to the qu(>stions advancerl by Narodism. We have tak¬ 
en Skaldin* as an example precisely because, while he was 
undoubtedly a representative of the “heritage,” he was at 
the same time a confirmed enemy of those ancient institu¬ 
tions which the Narodniks have taken under their protec¬ 
tion. 

We have said that Skaldin was a bourgeois. Ample proof 
of this description has been given above, but it must be ob¬ 
served that til is word is often understood very incorrectly, 
narrowly and unhistorically, it being associated (vnthout 
distinction of historical period) with a selfish defence of the 
interests of a minority. It must not be forgotten that at the 
time when the eighteenth-century enlighteners (who are by 
general consent included among the leaders of the bour- 

• It might perhaps he objected that Skaldin is not typical of 
Uic sixties because of his hostility to the village community and 
because of his tone. But it is not a question of the village community 
alone, it is a question of the views common to all the enligiiteners, 
which Skaldin shared. As to his tone, it really is not typical in its 
calm reasonableness, moderation, emphasis on gradual ness, etc. It 
was not without rea.son tliat Engels called Skaldin a JAbcralkoriser- 
vativA** However, the selection of a representative of the heritage 
W’ith a more typical tone would, firstly, be inconvenient for various 
reasons, and might, secondly, give rise to misunderstanding' when 
comparing him with the present-day Narodniks.*** Because of the very 
character of our task, the lone (contrary to the proverb) does not 
make the music, and Skaldin*s untypical tone serves to bring out 
his “music,” that is, the substance of his views, more distinctly. 
And it is only the substance that interests us. It is only on the basis 
of the substance of writers’ views (and not of their tone) that we 
intend to draw the compari.son between the representatives of the 
heritage and the present-day Narodniks. 

17 -8606 
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geoisiu) wroli', and al Uio lime wJien our eiiIiglitellers ul llie 
forties and sixties wrote, all social problems amounted to 
the struggle against serfdom and its survivals. At that 
time the new socio-economic relations and their contradic¬ 
tions were still in embryo. No selfishness was therefore dis¬ 
played at that time by the ideologists of the bourgeoisie; 
on the contrary, both in the West and in Russia, they quite 
sincerely believed in universal well-being and sincerely 
desired it, they sincerely did not sec (partly could not yet 
see) tile contradictions in the system which was growing out 
of serfdom. It is not for nothing that Skaldin in one part of 
his book quotes Adam Smith: wo have seen that both bis 
views and the character of his arguments in many respects 
repeat the theses of that great ideologist of the progressive 
bourgeoisie. 

And so, if we compare Skaldin’s practical suggestions 
with the views of the present-day Narodniks, on the one 
hand, and with the attitude to them of the “Russian disci¬ 
ples,” on the other, we shall find that the “disciples” will 
always sujiport Skaldin’s suggestions, since the latter reflect 
the interests of the progressive social classes, and the vital 
interests of social development generally along the present, 
i.e., capitalist, path. The things that the Narodniks have 
changed in Skaldin’s practical wishes, or in his presentation 
of problems, are a change for the worse, and are rejected by 
the “disciples.” It is not against the “heritage” that the dis¬ 
ciples “hurl themselves” (that is an absurd fabrication), 
but against the romantic and petty-bourgeois additions to 
the heritage made by the Narodniks. To these additions we 
shall now pass. 


II 

NARODISM’S ADDITION TO THE “HERITAGE” 

From Skaldin, let us pass to Engelhardt. His Letters 
from the Countryside are likewise essays on the social as¬ 
pects of rural life, so that in substance and even in form 
bis book very much resembles that of Skaldin’s. Engelhardt is 
much more talented than Skaldin, and his letters from the 
country are incomparably more lively and imaginative. 
The lengthy disquisitions of the serious author ol In the 
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Backwoods and in the Capital are not to be found in 
EiigeltiJirdt’s l)Ook, wliicli, for its pari, is replete with deft 
delineation and imagery. It is not surprising that Engel- 
hardt\s book enjoys the steady sympathy of the reading public, 
and only recently appeared in a fresh edition, while Skal- 
din’s book is almost completely forgotten, although it was 
only two years after its publication that Otechestvenniye 
Zapiski began printing Engelhardt’s letters. There is there¬ 
fore no need for us to acquaint the reader with the contents 
of Engelhardt’s book, and w^e shall confine ourselves to a 
brief exposition of two aspects of his views: first, views that 
are characteristic of the “heritage” in general, and common 
to Engelhardt and Skaldin in particular; and, second, views 
that arc specifically Narodnik. Engelhardt is already a Na¬ 
rodnik^ but his views still contain so much that is common to 
all the enlighteners, so much that has been discarded or al¬ 
tered by contemporary Narodism, that one is at a loss how 
to class him—with the representatives of the “heritage” in 
general, without the Narodnik tinge, or with the Narodniks. 

What makes Engelhardt akin to the former is, primarily, 
the remarkable sobriety of his view\s, his plain and direct 
descriptions of realities, his relenlless exposure of all 
the bad sides of the “foundations” in general, and of the peas¬ 
antry in particular—of those very “foundations,” the false 
idealisation and embellishment of which is an essential 
component of Narodism. Engelhardt’s very feebly and tim¬ 
idly expressed Narodism is therefore in direct and crying 
contradiction to the picture of rural realities that he paints 
with such talent, and if some economist or sociologist wore 
to base his opinions of the countryside on Engelhardt’s 
facts and observations^"^ he would find it impossible to draw 
Narodnik conclusions from such material. Idealisation of 
the peasant and his village community is one of the cssen- 

• Incidentally, this would be not only extremely interesting 
and instructive, but also perfectly Icgitinialc on the part of an eco¬ 
nomic investigator. If scientists trust the data of questionnaires— 
the answers and opinions of numerous proprietors, wdio all too often 
are biassed and ill-informed, have not developed a consistent outlook 
or intelligently thought out their views—why not trust the obser¬ 
vations gathered for a full eleven years by a man with splendid powers 
of observation, who is unquestionably sincere and has made a superb 
study of what he is talking about. 

17 ^ 
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tial compoiu*n(s of Narodisui, aiul Narodniks of all sliados, 
from Mr. V. V. to Mr. Mikhailovsky, liave given full rein 
to this effort to idealise and embellish the “community.” 
There is not the slightest trace of such embellishment in 
Kngelhardt. As against the fashionable talk about the com¬ 
munal spirit of our peasantry, the current contrasting of this 
“communal spirit” to the individualism of the town, the corn- 
petit ion of capitalist economy, etc., Engelhardt is absolutely 
relentless in exposing the amazing mdividualism of the small 
farmer. He shows at length that our “peasants in matter of 
ownership have the keenest possible sense of property” 
(p. 02, 1885 ed.), that they cannot tolerate “gang work,” 
hate it from narrowly selfish and egoistic motives: in gang 
work each is “afraid of doing more than the others” (p. 200). 
This fear of doing more work than othei's goes to comical 
(or, rather, tragicomical) extremes; the author, for instance, 
tells of women living under one roof and bound by ties of 
common residence and kinship, each of whom washes on¬ 
ly her jiarlicular part of the table at which they eat, or who 
milk the cows in turn, each getting milk for her own 
child (for fear that others may hide some of the milk) and 
preparing porridge for her own child separately (p. 323). 
Engelhardt brings out these features in such detail, and cor¬ 
roborates them with such a mass of examples, that there can 
be no question of their being exceptional instances. One or 
the other: either Kngelhardt is a worthless observer who de¬ 
serves no credence, or the tale about the communal spirit 
and communal virtues of our muzhik arc sheer imagination, 
which transfers to economic practice features abstracted from 
the form of land tenure (and from this form of landholding 
there are additionally abstracted all the fiscal and adminis¬ 
trative aspects). Engelhardt shows that in his economic activ¬ 
ity the muzhik aims at becoming a kulak. “There is a defi¬ 
nite dose of the kulak in every peasant,” he says (p. 491), 
“kulak ideals prevail among the peasants.”... “I have said 
time and again that individualism, egoism, the urge to ex¬ 
ploit are strongly developed among the peasants.”... “Each 
prides himself on being a pike and strives to swallow the 
tiddler.” Engelhardt demonstrates superbly that the trend 
among the peasantry is not towards the “communal” system, 
not towards “people’s production,” but towards the most or- 
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dinary petty-bourgeois system inherent in all capitalist so¬ 
cieties. He describes and proves incoiitrovertibly the ten¬ 
dency of the well-to-do peasant to launch into trade (3G3), to 
loan grain in return for work, to buy the labour of the poor 
muzhik (pp. 457, 492, etc.)—or, in economic language, the 
conversion of enterprising muzhiks into a rural bourgeoisie. 
“If,” says Engelhardt, “the peasants do not adopt the artel 
form of economy and each continues to conduct his own farm 
in isolation, then, even if there is an abundance of land, 
there will be both landless peasants and farm labourers 
among the peasant tillei*s. Further, 1 believe that the differ¬ 
ence in status among the peasants will be even wider than 
it now is. Despite communal ownership of the land, side by 
side with the ‘rich,* there will be many virtually landless farm 
labourers. What benefit is it to me or my children if I have 
the right to land, but neither the capital nor the implements 
with which to cultivate it? It is like giving a blind man land 
and saying—eat it!”(p. 370). With a sort of melancholy iro¬ 
ny, the “artel form of economy” figures forlornly in this pas¬ 
sage as a pious and innocent wish which, far from following 
from the facts about the peasantry, is directly repudiated 
and ruled out by them. 

Another feature which makes Engelhardt akin to the 
representatives of the heritage without any Narodnik tinge 
is his belief that the chief and fundamental cause of the 
distressed condition of the peasantry is the survivals 
of serfdom and the reglementation characteristic of it. Do 
away with these survivals and this reglementation, and all 
will be well. Engelhardt’s absolute hostility to reglemen¬ 
tation and his caustic scoffing at all attempts to confer 
happiness on the muzhik through reglementation from above, 
are in the sharpest contrast to the Narodniks’ faith in “the 
reason and conscience, the knowledge and patriotism of 
the ruling classes” (the words of Mr. Yuzhakov, in Russ^^ 
koye Bogatstvo, 1896, No. 12, p. 106), to their fantastic 
projects for “organising production,” etc. Let us recall En- 
gelhardt’s sarcastic denunciation of the rule that vodka 
should not be sold at flour-mills, a rule intended for the 
muzhik’s “good”; or the disgust with which he speaks of the 
obligatory order issued by several Zemstvos in 1880 forbid-* 
ding the sowing of rye before August 15, of that gross in- 

17* _ 3605 
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terference by armchair “scientists”—also acliiateil by con¬ 
sideration for the muzhik’s good—in the farming of “mil¬ 
lions of peasant proprietors” (424). Referring to such rules 
and orders as those forbidding smoking in pine forests, 
pike fishing in spring, cutting birch for the May festival, 
bird-nest pillaging and so on, Engelhardt sarcastically 
remarks: ...“solicitude for the muzhik is and always has been 
the principal concern of intellectual minds. Who lives 
for himself? Everybody lives for the muzhik!... 
The muzhik is .stupid, he cannot manage his own afTaii*s. 
If nobody looks after him, lie will burn down all the 
forests, kill off all the birds, denude the rivers of fish, 
ruin the land, and himself die out” (398). Do you think, 
reader, that this writer could have had any sympathy for laws 
so dear to the hearts of the Narodniks, as, say, Ihose for¬ 
bidding alienation of allotments?Could his pen have wTitten 
anything like the phrase of one of Ihe pillars of Itussiwye 
Bogatsivo quoted above? Could he have shared the view of 
Mr, N. Karysliev, another pillar of the same journal, who 
flung the reproach at our gubernia Zemstvos (in the nineties!) 
that they “find no room” “for regular large and substantial 
expenditure on the organisation of agricultural labour”?* 

Let us mention another feature which makes Engelhardt 
akin to Skaldin: his unconscious attitude to many purely 
bourgeois aspirations and measures. Not that Engelhardt 
tries to gild the jictty bourgeois or to concoct excuses 
(4 la Mr. V. V.) for not applying this designation to any 
particular entrepreneur—far from it.’ As a practical farm¬ 
er, Engelhardt is simply infatuated with every progres¬ 
sive innovation, every improvement in farming methods, 
and completely fails to realise that the social form of these 
improvements is the most effective refutation of his own 
theory that capitalism is impossible in our country. Let 
us recall, for instance, how delighted he was with the suc¬ 
cess he achieved on his farm thanks to the introduction of 
the piece-rate system of paying his >vorkers (for flax scutching, 
threshing, etc.). Engelhardt does not even suspect that the 
substitution of piece rates for time rates is one of the most 

* Russkoye Bogatstvo^ 1896, No. 5, May. Mr. Karyshev’s article 
about gubernia Zemstvo expenditure on economic measures. P. 20. 
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widespread methods by which a developing capitalist econ¬ 
omy heightens the intensification of labour and increases 
the rate of surplus-value. Another example. Engelhardt 
scoffs at the programme of Zemledelcheskaya Gazeta'^^: 
“discontinuation of leasing fields for cycle cultivation***; 
farming based on employment of labourers; introduction of 
improved machines, implements and cattle breeds and of 
multi-field system; improvement of meadows and pastures, 
etc., etc,” “All this, how-ever, is nothing but general talk!” En- 
gelhardt exclaims (128). Yet it was this programme that 
Engelhardt adopted in his own practical farming; he achieved 
technical progress on his own farm precisely by basing 
it on the employment of farm labourers. Or again: we know 
how frankly and faithfully Engelhardt exposed the real 
tendencies of I he enterprising muzhik; but that did not 
prevent him from asserting that “it is not factories 
that are needed, but smalT (Engelhardt’s italics) “rural 
distilleries, oil mills,” etc. (p. 330), that is, what is “needed” 
is that the rural bourgeoisie should go in for agricultural 
industries—which has always and everywhere been one of 
the major indications of agricultural capitalism. Here we 
have the influence of the fact that Engelhardt was not a theo¬ 
retician but a practical farmer. It is one thing to argue that 
progress is possible without capitalism, and another thing 
to farm yourself. Having set himself the aim of conducting 
his farm on rational lines, Engelhardt was compelled, by vir¬ 
tue of surrounding circumstances, to strive for this by purely 
capitalistic methods and to leave aside all his theoretical 
and abstract misgivings concerning tlie “employment of 
farm labourers.” In the field of theory Skaldin argued like 
a typical member of the Manchester School, completely fail¬ 
ing to realise both that his arguments were of just this char¬ 
acter, and that they corresponded to the needs of Russia’s 
capitalist evolution. In the field of practice Engelhardt was 
compelled to act as a typical Mancunian, despite his theo¬ 
retical protest against capitalism and his desire to believe 
that his fatherland was following a path of its own. 

Engelhardt did believe this, and it is this that induces 
us to call him a Narodnik. He had already clearly perceived 
the real trend of economic development in Russia, and 
sought to explain away the coutradictions of this develop- 

!?*♦ 
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ment. He endeavoured to prove that agricultural capital¬ 
ism was impossible in Russia, that “there is no Knecht 
in our country” (p. 556)—though he himself refuted in the 
greatest detail the story that our workers are expensive, 
and himself showed how miserably he paid his cattleman, 
Pyotr, who with his family, after their keep, had only 
6 rubles a year left “with which to buy salt, vegetable oil, 
clothing” (p. 10). “Yet even he is envied, and if 1 turned him 
off, fifty others would immediately be found eager to take 
his place” (p. 11). Speaking of the success of his farm, and of 
the skilful w'ay his workers handle the plough, Engelhardt tri¬ 
umphantly exclaims: “And who are these ploughmen? 
Ignorant, unconscientious Russian peasants” (p. 225). 

Though his own farming experience and his exposure of 
the peasant’s individualism refuted all illusions concern¬ 
ing the “community spirit,” Engelhardt not only “believed” 
that the peasants could adopt an artel form of economy, but 
expressed the “conviction” that such would indeed be the 
case, and that we, the Russians, would accomplish this great 
feat and introduce a new mode of farming. “It is this that 
constitutes the exceptional character, the specific nature of 
our economy” (p. 349). Engelhardt the realist turns into 
Engelhardt the romanticist, who replaces the complete lack of 
“exceptional character” in his own methods of farming, and in 
the peasants’ farming methods as he observed them by faith"' 
in a future “exceptional character”! From this faith it is only a 
stone’s throw to the ultra-Narodnik features which—though 
very few—one finds in Engelhardt, to a narrow nationalism 
bordering on chauvinism (“We’ll give Europe a drubbing,’’and 
“in Europe, too, the muzhik will be on our side” (p. 387)—said 
Engelhardt to a landlord with whom he was discussing the 
prospect of war), and even to idealisation of labour servicel 
Yes, this selfsame Engelhardt who devoted so many su¬ 
perb pages of his book to describing the downtrodden and 
degraded condition of the peasant who has taken a loan of 
money or grain to be paid oft in work and is compelled to toil 
almost for nothing in the very worst conditions of personal 
dependence’*’—this selfsame Engelhardt goes to the length 


* Remember the picture of the village elder (i.e., the landlord’s 
steward) summoning a peasant to work when the latter’s own grain 
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ofsayingthat“it would be a good Ihiag if the doctor” (he was 
talking of the benefit of and need for doctors in the coun¬ 
tryside. V. I.) “had a farm of his own, so that the muzhik 
could pay for the treatment with bis labour” (p. 41). Comment 
is superfluous. 

—All in all, comparing the above-enumerated good 
features of Engelhardt’s outlook (i.e., those he has in com¬ 
mon with the representatives of the “heritage” without any 
Narodnik tinge) with the bad (i.e., the Narodnik features), 
we have to admit that the former unquestionably predomi¬ 
nate in the author of Letters from the Countryside, while the 
latter are an extraneous and accidental admixture, as it 
were, which has drifted in from without and is at odds with 
the general tone of his book. 


Ill 

HAS THE “HERITAGE” GAINED 
FROM ASSOCIATION WITH NARODISM? 

“But w'bat do you understand by Narodism?” the reader 
will probably ask. “The meaning attached to the concept 
‘heritage* was defined above, but no definition of the con¬ 
cept ‘Narodism’ has been given.” 

By Narodism we mean a system of view’s which comprises 
the following three features: 1) Belief that capitalism in 
Russia represents a deterioration, a retrogression. Hence 
the urge and desire to “retard,” “halt,” “stop the break-up” 
of the age-old foundations by capitalism, and similar reac¬ 
tionary cries. 2) Belief in the exceptional character of the Rus¬ 
sian economic system in general, and of the peasantry, with its 
village community, artel, etc., in particular. It is not consid¬ 
ered necessary to apply to Russian economic relationships 
the concepts elaborated by modern science concerning the 
different social classes and their conflicts. The village- 
community peasantry is regarded as something higher and 

is already overripe and spoiling, and he is compelled to go merely 
because, if he does not, the volost authorities will “take bis pouts 
down." 
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better than capitalism; there is a disposition to idealise 
the “foundations.” The existence among the peasantry of 
contradictions characteristic of every commodity and cap¬ 
italist economy is denied or slurred over; it is denied that 
any connection exists between these contradictions and their 
more developed form in capitalist industry and capital¬ 
ist agriculture. 3) Disregard of the connection between the 
“intelligentsia” and the country's legal and political insti¬ 
tutions, on the one hand, and the material interests of definite 
social classes, on the other. Denial of this connection, lack of a 
materialist explanation of these social factors, induces the 
belief that they represent a force capable of “dragging 
history along another line” (Mr. V. V.), of “diversion 
from the path” (Mr. N. —on, Mr. Yuzhakov, etc.), and 
so on. 

That is what we mean by “Narodism.” The reader will 
consequently see that we use this term in its broad sense, 
just as all the “Russian disciples” use it when opposing a 
whole system of views, and not individual representatives 
of this system. Among these individual representatives 
there are differences, of course, and sometimes important 
ones. Nobody ignores these differences. But the afore-men¬ 
tioned views are common to all the most diverse represent¬ 
atives of Narodism, from—well, Mr. Yuzov, let us say, 
to Mr. Mikhailovsky. To these objectionable features of 
their views, the Yuzovs, Sazonovs, V. V., etc., add others, 
which are not shared, for instance, either by Mr. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky or by other contributors to the present-day Russkoye 
Bogatstvo. To deny these differences between the Narod¬ 
niks in the narrow sense and the Narodniks in general would, 
of course, be wrong; but it would be wronger still to ignore 
the fact that the fundamental socio-economic views of 
all Narodniks coincide on the afore-mentioned major 
points. And since it is these fundamental views that the 
“Russian disciples” reject, and not only “deplorable devia¬ 
tions” from them in a worse direction, they are obviously 
fully entitled to employ the term “Narodism” in its wider 
meaning. Not only are they entitled to do so; they cannot 
do otherwise. 

Turning to the fundamental views of Narodism outlined 
above, the first thing we must note is that the “heritage" 
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has absolutely no part in them. There are a w'hole number of 
undeniable represcnlalives and guardians of the “heritage” 
who have nothing in common with Narodism, who do not 
pose the question of capitalism at all, who do not believe in 
the exceptional character of Russia, the peasant community, 
etc., and who do not regard the intelligentsia and our legal 
and political institutions as a factor capable of “diver¬ 
sion from the path.” Above we named in illustration the 
editor and publisher of Vestnik Yevropy,*** who might be 
accused of anything save violation of the traditions of the 
heritage. On the other hand, there are people whose views 
resemble the afore-mentioned fundamental principles of 
Narodism, yet who plainly and frankly “renounce the her¬ 
itage”—wc might mention, for example, the same Mr. Y, Ab¬ 
ramov to whom Mr. Mikhailovsky refers, or Mr. Yuzov. 
The Narodism which the “Russian disciples” battle against 
did not even exist when the heritage was (to use a legal term) 
“bequeathed,” that is, in the sixties. Germs, rudiments of 
Narodism existed, of course, not only in the sixties, but in 
the forties and even earlier*—but it is not the history of 
Narodism that concerns us here. We repeat, w'bat is impor¬ 
tant for us is to establish that the “heritage” of the sixties, 
in the sense outlined above, has nothing in common with 
Narodism, i.e,, that there is nothing in common in the sub¬ 
stance of their views, that they pose different problems. There 
are guardians of the “heritage” who are not Narodniks, 
and there are Narodniks who “have renounced the heritage.” Of 
course, there are also Narodniks who guard the “heritage,” 
or who pretend to do so. That is why we speak of a connec¬ 
tion between the heritage and Narodism. Let us see what 
has been the effect of this connection. 

First, Narodism made a big step forward compared with 
the heritage by posing for the attention of society prob¬ 
lems which the guardians of the heritage were partly (in 
their time) not yet able to pose, or partly did not, and do 
not, pose because of their inherent narrowness of outlook. 
In posing these problems the Narodniks performed a great 
historical service, and it is quite natural and undeistanda- 


* Gf. Tugan-Baranovsky’s The Russian Factory (St. Petersburg, 
1898). 
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ble, that, having offered a solution (whatever it may be worth) 
for those problems, Narodism thereby occupied a foremost 
place among the progressive trends of Russian social 
thought. 

But the solution of these problems proposed by Naro¬ 
dism proved to be worthleas, to be based on backward theo¬ 
ries, long ago discarded in Western Europe, on a romantic 
and petty-bourgeois criticism of capitalism, on a disregard 
for the cardinal facts of Russian history and reality. So 
long as the development of capitalism in Russia and of its 
inherent contradictions was still very weak, this primitive 
criticism of capitalism could hold its ground. But Naro¬ 
dism is absolutely incapable of measuring U|>. to the con¬ 
temporary development of capitalism in Russia, the contem¬ 
porary state of our knowledge of Russian economic history 
and reality, the contemporary demands made on sociologi¬ 
cal theory. Once progressive, as the first to pose the prob¬ 
lem of capitalism, nowadays Narodism is a reactionary 
and harmful theory which misleads social thought and 
plays into the hands of stagnation and Asiatic backward¬ 
ness. Today the reactionary character of its criticism of 
capitalism has even lent Narodism features that make it 
inferior to the outlook which confines itself to faithful 
guardianship of the heritage.’'' That this is so we shall now en¬ 
deavour to prove by analysing each of the three basic fea¬ 
tures of the Narodnik outlook mentioned above. 

The first feature—the belief that in Russia capitalism 
represents a deterioration, a retrogression. Very soon after 
the problem of capitalism in Russia had been posed, it be¬ 
came clear that our economic development was capital¬ 
istic, and the Narodniks proclaimed this development a 
retrogression, a mistake, a deviation from the path supposed¬ 
ly prescribed by the whole history of the nation’s life, 
from the path supposedly hallowed by age-old foundations, 
and so on and so forth. The enlighteners’ ardent faith in 
this course of social development was replaced by distrust 

* I have already liad occasion to remark above in the article 
on economic romanticism that our opponents display remarkable 
short-sightedness in regarding the terms reactionary and petty-^our- 
feois as polemical abuse, when they have a perfectly definite histor- 
ico-philosophical meaning. (See p. 217 of the present volume.— Ed.) 
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of il; historical optimism and cheerfulness were replaced 
by pessimism and dejection founded on the fact that the 
farther matters proceeded as they were proceeding, the 
harder and more difficult would it be to solve the problems 
raised by the new development; appeals were made to “re¬ 
tard” and “halt” this development; the theory was advanced 
that Russia’s backwardness was her good fortune, and so 
forth. All these features of the Narodnik outlook, far from 
having anything in common with the “heritage,” flatly 
contradict it. The belief that Russian capitalism represents 
a “deviation from the path,” a deterioration, etc., leads to 
a misrepresentation of Russia’s whole economic evolution, 
to a misrepresentation of that “change-over” which is taking 
place before our eyes. Carried away by their desire to retard 
and stop the break-up of the age-old foundations by capital¬ 
ism, the Narodniks display an amazing lack of historical 
tact, they forget that antecedent to this capitalism there was 
nothing hut the same exploitation combined with countless 
forms of bondage and personal dependence, which burdened 
the position of the labourer, nothing but routine and stag¬ 
nation in social production and, bonce, in all spheres of social 
life. Contending against capitalism from their romantic,, 
petty-bourgeois angle, the Narodniks throw all historical 
realism overboard and always compare the rea/ify of capital' 
ism with a fiction of the pre-capitalist order. The “heritage” 
of the sixties with their ardent faith in the progressive char¬ 
acter of the existing course of social development, their 
relentless enmity directed wholly and exclusively against 
the relics of the past, their conviction that these relics had 
only to be swept clean away and everything w'ould go splen¬ 
didly—this “heritage,” far from having any part in the afore¬ 
mentioned views of Narodism, runs directly counter to 
them. 

The second feature of Narodism is belief in Russia’s ex- 
ceptionalism, idealisation of the peasantry, the village 
community, etc. The doctrine of Russia’s exceptionalism 
induced the Narodniks to seize upon out-dated West-Europe- 
an theories, prompted them to regard many of the achieve¬ 
ments of West-Europcan culture with amazing levity: the 
Narodniks reassured themselves with the thought that, if 
we lacked some of the features of civilised humanity, “we are 
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destined,” on the other hand, to show the world new modes of 
economy, etc. Not only w^as the analysis of capitalism 
and all its manifestations given by progressive West-Eu- 
ropean thought not accepted in relation to Holy Russia; 
every effort was made to invent excuses for not drawing the 
same conclusions about Russian capitalism as were made 
regarding European capitalism. The Narodniks bowed 
and scraped to the authors of this analysis and—calmly 
continued to remain romanticists of the same sort as these 
authors had all Iheir lives contended against. Again, this 
doctrine of Russia’s exceptionalism, which is shared by all 
the Narodniks, far from having anything in common with 
the “heritage,” runs directly counter to it. The “sixties,” 
on the contrary, desired to Europeanise Russia, believed 
that she should adopt the general European culture, were 
concerned to have the institutions of this culture trans¬ 
ferred to our anything but exceptional soil. Any doctrine 
that teaches that Russia is exceptional is completely at 
variance with the spirit and the tradition of the sixties. Even 
more at variance with this tradition is Narodism*s ideali¬ 
sation and over-embellishmenl of the countryside. This 
false idealisation, which desired at all costs to see some¬ 
thing specific in our rural system, something quite unlike 
the rural system in every other country in the period of 
pre-capitalist relations, is in naked contradiction to the 
traditions of the sober and realistic heritage. The wider and 
more deeply capitalism developed, the more distinctly did 
the countryside display the contradictions common to every 
commodity-capitalist society, the more and more glar¬ 
ingly did the antithesis stand out between the Narodniks* 
honeyed talk about the peasant’s “community spirit,” “ar¬ 
tel spirii,” etc., on the one hand, and the actual division 
of the peasantry into a rural bourgeoisie and a rural 
proletariat on the other; and the more rapidly did 
the Narodniks, who continued to look upon things with 
the eyes of the peasant, change from sentimental roman¬ 
ticists into ideologists of the petty bourgeoisie, because in 
modem society the small producer changes into a commodity 
producer. Their false idealisation of the countryside and 
romantic dreams about the “community spirit” led the Narod¬ 
niks to adopt an extremely frivolous attitude towards the peas« 
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anls’ real needs arising from the existing course of economic 
development. In theory one might talk to one’s heart’s 
content about the strength of the foundations, but in prac¬ 
tice every Narodnik sense<! very well that the elimination of 
the relics of the past, the survivals of the pre-Reform sys¬ 
tem, which to this day bind our peasantry from head to 
foot, would open the way to precisely the capitalist course 
of development, and no other. Better stagnation than capi¬ 
talist progress—this, essentially, is every Narodnik’s attitude 
to the countryside, although of course not every Narod¬ 
nik would venture to say so frankly and bluntly, with 
the naive forthrightness of a Mr. V. V. “Tied to their allot¬ 
ments and communities, and unable to apply their labour 
where it would be more productive and of greater advantage 
to themselves, the peasants are, as it were, frozen in that 
congested, herd-like, unproductive form of life in which 
they emerged from serfdom.” That is how one of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the “heritage” saw it from his characteristic 
“enlightener’s” standpoint.”* “Better that the peasants 
remain frozen in their routine, patriarchal form of life, 
than clear the way for capitalism in the countryside”— 
that, essentially, is how every Narodnik sees it. Indeed, 
probably not a single Narodnik would venture to deny that 
social-estate exclusiveness of the peasant community, with 
its collective responsibility and its ban on the sale of land 
and on the right to refuse an allotment, stands in the sharpest 
contradiction to contemporary economic rea/ih'es, to contem¬ 
porary commodity-capitalist relations and their development. 
To deny this contradiction is impossible, but the whole point 
is that the Narodniks are mortally afraid of this presentation 
of the question, of this contrasting of the legal status of the 
peasantry with economic realities and the present course 
of economic development. The Narodnik is stubbornly 
determined to believe in a non-existent non-capitalist de¬ 
velopment which is a figment of his romantic imagination, 
and therefore ... and therefore he is prepared to retard 
the present development, which is proceeding along capital¬ 
ist lines. The Narodnik’s attitude to such problems as the 
social-estate exclusiveness of the peasant community, col¬ 
lective responsibility, and the peasant’s right to sell and 
give up his allotment, is not only one of extreme caution 
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and fear for the fate of the “foundations” (the foundations 
of routine and stagnation); more than this, the Narodnik 
falls so low that he even welcomes the police rule forbidding 
the peasants to soil land. To such a Narodnik, one might re¬ 
tort in the words of Engelbardt: “The muzhik is stupid, he 
cannot manage his own affairs. If nobody looks after him, 
he will burn down all the forests, kill off all the birds, denude 
the rivers of fish, ruin the land and himself die out.” 
Here the Narodnik quite definitely “renounces the 
heritage,” becomes a reactionary. And note that with the 
progress of economic development, this destruction of the 
social-estate exclusiveness of the peasant community 
increasingly becomes an imperative necessity for the rural 
proletariat, while the inconveniences arising therefrom 
for the peasant bourgeoisie are not at all considerable. The 
“enterprising muzhik” may easily rent land on the side, open 
an establishment in some other village, and travel on busi¬ 
ness wherever he likes and whenever he likes. But for the 
“peasant” who lives chiefly from the sale of his labour-pow¬ 
er, being tied to his allotment and community is an enormous 
restriction on his economic activity, makes it impossible for 
him to find a better employer, and compels him to sell his 
labour-power only to local purchasers, who invariably pay 
less and seek all sorts of ways and means of reducing him to 
bondage. Having surrendered to the sway of romantic 
dreaming and set himself the aim of maintaining and pre¬ 
serving the foundations despite the course of economic 
development, the Narodnik, without himself observing it, 
had slipped down this inclined plane until he found him¬ 
self side by side with the agrarian, who yearns with all his 
heart and soul for the preservation and consolidation of the 
“peasant’s tie with the land.” It is worth recalling, for exam¬ 
ple, that this social-estate exclusiveness of the peasant 
community has bred specific methods of hiring workers: 
factory and farm ow’nors send out agents to the villages, 
especially those heavily in arrears, to hire labourers on the 
most advantageous terms. Fortunately, the development 
of agricultural capitalism, by breaking down the “settled 
state” of the proletarian (such is the effect of the so-called 
agricultural outside employments), is gradually substitut¬ 
ing free hire for this form of bondage. 
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Another, and perhaps no less striking corroboration of our 
contention that the present-day Narodnik theories are per¬ 
nicious, is to be found in the common tendency among the 
Narodniks to idealise lalnmr services. We have already giv¬ 
en an example of how Engelhardt, consummating his Na¬ 
rodnik fall from grace, went so far as to say that “it would 
be a good thing” to develop labour services in the country- 
sidel We find the same thing in Mr. Yuzhakov’s famous 
project for agricultural gymnasia (Russkoye Bogatstvo, 
1895, No. 5).* In serious economic articles in the same 
journal, a fellow contributor of Engelhardt’s, Mr. V. V., 
indulged in similar idealisation when he declared that the 
peasant had scored a victory over the landlord, who had 
supposedly wanted to introduce capitalism; but the w^hole 
trouble was that the peasant undertook to cultivate the 
landlord’s land in return for land received from him “on 
lease”—in other words, was restoring the very same mode 
of economy as existed under serfdom. These are some of the 
most glaring illustrations of the Narodniks’ reactionary 
attitude to problems concerning our agriculture. In less 
glaring form, you will find this idea advocated by every 
Narodnik. Every Narodnik says that capitalism in our agri¬ 
culture is pernicious and dangerous, because capitalism, 
you see, substitutes the farm labourer for the independent 
peasant. The reality of capitalism (the “farm labourer”) 
is contrasted to the fiction of the “independent” peasant: 
and this fiction is based on the peasant ownership of means 
of production in the pre-capitalist era, the fact being mod¬ 
estly ignored that the peasant has to pay double their 
value for these means of production; that these means of 
production serve for the performance of labour service; 
that the living standard of this “independent” peasant is 
so low that in any capitalist country he would be classed 
as a pauper; and that added to the hopeless poverty and in¬ 
tellectual inertness of this “independent” peasant is the per¬ 
sonal dependence that inevitably accompanies pre-capital¬ 
ist forms of economy. 

The third characteristic feature of Narodism—disregard 
of the connection between the “intelligentsia” and the 

See pp. 73-80 and 459-89 of the present volume.— 
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country’s legal ajid political institutions, on the one hand, 
and the material interests of definite social classes, on the 
other—is bound up indissolubly with the previous ones: 
only this unrealistic attitude to sociological problems 
could have bred the doctrine that Russian capitalism is a 
“mistake,” and that “diversion from the path” is possible. 
This Narodnik view, too, bears no relation to the “heritage” 
and traditions of the sixties; on the contrary, it runs di¬ 
rectly counter to these traditions. A natural corollary to 
this view is I he Narodniks* attitude to the numerous sur¬ 
vivals of the pre-Reform reglementation of Russian life, 
an attitude which the representat ives of the “heritage” could 
not possibly have shared. To illustrale this attitude, we 
shall take the liberty of borrowing the excellent remarks 
of Mr. V. Ivanov in his article “A Shabby Fabrication” 
(Novoye Slovo, September 1897). The author refers to 
Mr. Boborykin’s novel A Different Way^ and exposes his 
misconception of the dispute between the Narodniks and 
the “disciples.” Mr. Boborykin makes his hero, a Narodnik, 
reproach the “disciples” for supposedly dreaming of 
“a barrack regime with the intolerable despotism of 
reglementation.” Mr. V. Ivanov observes in this connection 
that: 

“Far from saying that the ‘dream* of their opponents was 
the intolerable despotism of ‘reglementation,’ they” (the 
Narodniks) "'cannot and will not say so as long as they 
remain Narodniks. The substance of their dispute with the 
‘economic materialists’ in this respect is that, in the opinion 
of the Narodniks, the remaining survivals of the old regle¬ 
mentation may serve as the basis for its further develop¬ 
ment. The intolerableness of the old reglementation is 
veiled from their eyes, on the one hand, by their conviction 
that the very‘peasant soul (single and indivisible) is evolv¬ 
ing’ towards reglementation, and, on the other, by their 
belief in the existing or coming moral beauty of the ‘in¬ 
telligentsia,* ‘society,* or the ‘leading classes* generally. 
They accuse the economic materialists of being infatuated 
not with ‘reglementation,’ but, on the contrary, with the 
West-European system, which is based on freedom from regie- 
mentation. And the economic materialists really do as¬ 
sert that the survivals of the old reglementation, which 
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sprang from a natural form of economy, are daily becoming 
more ‘intolerable’ in a country that has passed over to a 
money economy, entailing countless changes both in the ac¬ 
tual status and in the mental and moral complexion of the 
various sections of its population. They are therefore con¬ 
vinced that the conditions necessary fur the rise of a new 
and beneficial ‘reglementation* of the country’s economic 
life cannot develop out of the survivals of a reglementation 
which was adapted to a natural economy and serfdom, and 
can only evolve in such an atmosphere of wide and compre¬ 
hensive freedom from the old reglementation as exists in 
the advanced countries of Western Europe and America. 
That is how matters stand with the question of ‘rcglementa- 
tion’ in the dispute between the Narodniks and their oppo¬ 
nents” (pp. 11-12, loc. cit.). This attitude of the Narod¬ 
niks to “the survivals of the old reglementation is, perhaps, 
their most flagrant departure from the traditions of the 
“heritage.” The ropre.sentatives of this heritage were, as w’e 
have seen, distinguished by their ineradicable and fierce 
aversion for every survival of the old reglementation. Conse¬ 
quently, in this respect the “disciples” are incomparably 
closer to the “traditions” and “heritage” of the sixties than 
the Narodniks are. 

In addition to the highly important error of the Narod¬ 
niks mentioned above, their lack of sociological realism 
impels them to a specific manner of thinking and reasoning 
about social affairs and problems which might be called 
narrow intellectual self-conceit or, perhaps, the bureaucrat¬ 
ic mentality. The Narodnik is always dilating on the path 
“we” should choose for our country, the misfortunes that 
would arise if “we” directed the country along such-and- 
such a path, the prospects “we” could ensure ourselves if 
we avoided the dangers of the path old Europe has taken, 
if we “take what is good” both from Europe and from our an¬ 
cient village-community system, and so on and so forth. 
Hence the Narodnik’s complete distrust and contempt for 
the independent trends of the various social classes which 
are shaping history in accordance with their own interests. 
Hence the amazing levity with which the Narodnik (for¬ 
getting the conditions surrounding him) advances all sorts 
of social projects, from the “organisation of agricultural 
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labour” to the “communalisation of production” through 
the good offices of our “society.” “Mit der Griindlichkeit der 
geschichtlichen Action wird also der Umfang der Masse 
zunehmen, deren Action sie ist”*—those words express one 
of the profoundest and most important precepts of that his- 
torico-philosophical theory which our Narodniks will not 
and cannot understand. As man’s history-making activity 
grows broader and deeper, the size of that mass of the popu¬ 
lation which is the conscious maker of history is bound to 
increase. The Narodnik, however, always regarded the pop¬ 
ulation in general, and the working population in partic¬ 
ular, as the object of this or that more or less sensible measure, 
as something to be directed along this or that path, and 
never regarded the various classes of the population as in¬ 
dependent history-makers on the existing path, never asked 
which conditions of the present path might stimulate (or, 
on the contrary, paralyse) the independent and conscious 
activity of these history-makers. 

And so, although Narodism, by posing the question of 
capitalism in Russia, made a big step forward compared 
with the “heritage” of the enlighteners, the solution of the 
question it offered has proved so unsatisfactory, because 
of its petty-bourgeois outlook and sentimental criticism of 
capitalism, that on a number of cardinal questions of social 
life it lags behind the “enlighteners.” Narodism’s association 
with the heritage and traditions of our enlighteners has 
proved in the end to be a drawback: the new questions 
with which Russian social thought has been confronted 
by Russia’s post-Reform economic development, Narodism 
has not solved, confining itself to sentimental and reaction¬ 
ary lamentations over them; while Narodnik romanticism 
has obscured the old questions already posed by the en¬ 
lighteners, thus retarding their full solution. 


* Marx, Die heili^e Familie, p. 120. Quoted from Beltov, p. 235. 
("With the thoroughness of the historical action, the size of the mass 
whose action it is will therefore increase.” Marx, The Holy Family, — 
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IV 

THE “ENLIGHTENERS” THE NARODNIKS, 

AND THE “DISCIPLES” 

We may now sum up the results of our comparisons. liCt 
us endeavour to give a brief description of the relationship 
in which each of the trends of social thought enumerated 
in the sub-title stands to the others. 

The enlightener believes in the present course of social 
development, because he fails to observe its inherent con¬ 
tradictions. The Narodnik fears the present course of social 
development, because he is already aware of these contradic¬ 
tions. The “disciple” believes in the present course of so¬ 
cial development, because he sees the only earnest of a bet¬ 
ter future in the full development of these contradictions. The 
first and last trends therefore strive to support, accelerate, 
facilitate development along the present path, to remove 
all obstacles which hamper this development and retard it. 
Narodism, on the contrary, strives to retard and halt this 
development, is afraid of abolishing certain obstacles to 
the development of capitalism. The first and last trends are 
distinguished by what may be called historical optimism: 
the farther and the quicker things go as they are, the better 
it will be. Narodism, on the contrary, naturally tends to 
historical pessimism; the farther things go as they are, the 
worse it will be. The “enlighteners” never posed questions 
concerning the character of post-Reform development and 
confined themselves exclusively to warring against the 
survivals of the pre-Reform system, to the negative task of 
clearing the way for a European type of development in 
Russia. Narodism posed the question of capitalism in Rus¬ 
sia, but answered it in the sense that capitalism is reactiona¬ 
ry, and therefore could not wholly accept the heritage of 
the enlighteners: the Narodniks alw^ays warred against people 
who in general strove to Europeanise Russia from the stand¬ 
point of a “single civilisation”; warred against them not 
only because they, the Narodniks, could not confine them¬ 
selves to these people’s ideals (such a war would have been 
just), but because they did not want to go so far in the 
development of this, i.e., capitalist, civilisation. The “dis- 
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ciples*’ answer the question of capitalism in Russia in the 
sense that it is progressive, and they therefore not only can, 
but must, accept the heritage of the enlighteners in its en¬ 
tirety, supplementing it with an analysis of the contradic¬ 
tions of capitalism from the standpoint of the property¬ 
less producers. The enlighteners did not single out any one 
class of the population for special attention; they not only 
spoke of the people in general, but even of the nation in 
general. The Narodniks were desirous of representing the 
interests of labour, but they did not point to any definite 
groups in the contemporary economic system; actually, 
they always took the standpoint of the small producer, 
whom capitalism converts into a commodity producer. The 
“disciples” not only take the interests of labour as their 
criterion, but in doing so point to quite definite econom¬ 
ic groups in the capitalist economy, namely, the property¬ 
less producers. By the nature of their aims, the first and last 
trends correspond to the interests of the classes which are 
created and developed by capitalism; Narodism, by its na¬ 
ture, corresponds to the interests of the class of small produc¬ 
ers, the petty bourgeoisie, which occupies an intermediate 
position among the classes of contemporary society. Con¬ 
sequently, Narodism’s contradictory attitude to the “heri¬ 
tage” is not accidental, but is a necessary result of the very 
nature of the Narodnik views: we have seen that one of the 
basic features of the enlighteners’ views was the ardent de¬ 
sire to Europeanise Russia, but the Narodniks cannot pos¬ 
sibly share this desire fully without ceasing to be Narod¬ 
niks. 

We have in the end arrived at the conclusion which we 
have repeatedly indicated above in particular instances, 
namely, that the disciples are much more consistent and faith¬ 
ful guardians of the heritage than the Narodniks. Far from re¬ 
nouncing the heritage, they consider it one of their princi¬ 
pal duties to refute the romantic and petty-bourgeois fears 
which induce the Narodniks on very many and very impor¬ 
tant points to reject the European ideals of the enlighteners. 
But it goes without saying that the “disciples” do not guard 
the heritage in the way an archivist guards an old docu¬ 
ment. Guarding the heritage does not mean confining one¬ 
self to the heritage, and the “disciples” add to their defence 
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of Ihe general ideals of European ism an analysis of the con¬ 
tradictions implicit in our capitalist development, and an 
assessment of this development from the specific standpoint 
indicated above. 


V 

MR. MIKHAILOVSKY ON THE “DISCIPLES’” 
RENUNCIATION OF THE HERITAGE 

Let us, in conclusion, return to Mr. Mikhailovsky and exam¬ 
ine his statements on the subject under consideration. 
Not only does Mr. Mikhailovsky declare that these people 
(the disciples) “do not acknowledge any continuity with 
the past and emphatically renounce the heritage” (loc. cit., 
179); he also afllrms that “they” (together with other persons 
of the most diverse trends, up to and including Mr. Abra¬ 
mov, Mr. Volynsky and Mr. Rozanov) “hurl themselves 
against the heritage with the greatest fury” (180). To which 
heritage is Mr. Mikhailovsky referring? To the heritage of 
the sixties and seventies, the heritage which Moskovskiye 
Vedomosti solemnly renounced and renounces (178). 

We have already said that if it is a question of the “heri¬ 
tage” that has fallen to the people of today, then one must 
distinguish between two heritages: one is the heritage of the 
enlighteners in general, of the people who were absolutely 
hostile to the whole pre-Reform order, who stood for Euro¬ 
pean ideals and for the interests of the broad mass of the 
population. The other heritage is Narodism. We have al¬ 
ready shown that to confuse these two different things 
would be a gross error, for everyone knows that there have 
been, and still are, people who guard the “traditions of the 
sixties” but have nothing in common with Narodism. All 
Mr. Mikhailovsky’s observations are founded wholly and ex¬ 
clusively upon a confusion of these totally different heri¬ 
tages. And since Mr. Mikhailovsky must be aware of 
this difference, his sally is not only absurd, but defi¬ 
nitely slanderous. Did Moskovskiye Vedomosti hurl itself 
against Narodism specifically? Not at all: it hurled itself 
no less, if not more, against the enlighteners in general, and 
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VestnikYevropy, which absolutely abhors Narodism, is in its 
eyes no less an enemy than tlio Narodnik Russkoye Bogatstvo. 
Moskovskiye Vedomosti would, of couree, disagree on many 
points wdlh the Narodniks who most emphatically renounce 
the heritage—Yuzov, for example—but it would hardly 
hurl itself against him with fury, and in any case, it would 
praise him for that wdiich distinguishes him from the Na- 
rodniks w^ho desire to guard the heritage. Did Mr. Abramov 
or Mr. Volynsky hurl himself against Narodism? Not at all. 
The former is himself a Narodnik; and both hurled them¬ 
selves against the enlighteners in general. Did the “Russian 
disciples” hurl themselves against the Russian enlighteners? 
Did they ever renounce the heritage which enjoins unre¬ 
served hostility to the pre-Reform way of life and its survi¬ 
vals? Far from hurling themselves against it, they denounced 
the Narodniks for desiring to maintain some of these 
survivals out of a petty-bourgeois fear of capitalism. Did 
they ever hurl themselves against the heritage which en¬ 
joins European ideals generally? Far from hurling themselves 
against it, they denounced the Narodniks because on many 
very important Issues, instead of espousing general Euro¬ 
pean ideals, they concoct the most arrant nonsense about 
Russia's exceptional character. Did they ever hurl themselves 
against the heritage which enjoins concern for the inter¬ 
ests of the labouring masses of the population? Far from 
hurling themselves against it, they denounced the Narod¬ 
niks because their concern for these interests is inconsist¬ 
ent (owing to their confirmed tendency to lump together 
the peasant bourgeoisie and the rural proletariat); because 
the value of their concern is diminished by their habit of 
dreaming of what might be, instead of turning their atten¬ 
tion to w'hat is; because their concern is extremely circum¬ 
scribed, since they have never been able properly to appraise 
the conditions (economic and other) which make it easier 
or harder for these people to care for their own interests 
themselves. 

Mr. Mikhailovsky may not agree with these denunciations 
—being a Narodnik, he certainly will not agree with them— 
but to assert that certain people “furiously” attack the “her¬ 
itage of the sixties and the seventies,” when, actually, they 
"furiously” attack only Narodism^ and attack it for having 
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failed to solve the new problems posed by posl-Reform his¬ 
tory in the spirit of this heritage and without contradicting 
it —such an assertion is a direct misrepresentation of the 
truth. 

Mr. Mikhailovsky most amusingly complains that the 
“disciples” readily confuse “us” (i.e., the Russkoye Bogat- 
sfro writers) with the “Narodniks” and other persons who have 
no connection with Russkoye Bogatstvo (p. 180). This curious 
attempt at dissociation from the “Narodniks,” while at the 
same time preserving all the basic views of Narodism, can 
evoke nothing but laughter. Everyone knows that all the 
“Russian disciples” employ the words “Narodnik” and “Nar¬ 
odism” in the broad sense. That there arc quite a number of 
dilTerent shades among the Narodniks has not been forgotten 
or denied by anybody: in their books neither P. Struve nor 
N. Beltov, for instance, “confused" Mr. N. Mikhailov.sky with 
Mr. V. V., or even for that matter with Mr. Yuzhakov; that is, 
they did not gloss over the dilTerences between them, or ascribe 
the views of one to the other. P. B. Struve even expressly drew 
attention to the difference between Mr. Yuzhakov’s views and 
those of Mr. Mikhailovsky. It is one thing to confuse differ¬ 
ent views; it is another to generalise and class in one catego¬ 
ry writers who,despite their d ifferenccs on many questions, are 
atone on the fundamental and principal points, points which 
the “disciples" oppose. What is important for the “disciple” 
is not to show the worthlessness of the views which distin¬ 
guish, for instance, a Mr. Yuzov from the other Narodniks, 
but to refute the views common to Mr. Yuzov and Mr. 
Mikhailovsky and all the Narodniks in general —that is, 
their attitude to Russia's capitalist evolution, their discus¬ 
sion of economic and social problems from the stand¬ 
point of the small producer, their failure to understand so¬ 
cial (or historical) materialism. These features are the com¬ 
mon property of a whole trend of social thought which has 
played a big historical role. This broad trend contains the 
most varied shades: right and left flanks, people who have 
sunk to nationalism and anti-semitism, etc., and people who 
are not guilty of these things; people who have been contemp¬ 
tuous of many of the behests of the “heritage,” and people who 
have striven their utmost (that is, the utmost possible to 
a Narodnik) to guard these behests. Not one of the “Rus- 
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sian disciples” has denied those differences of shade; not one 
of them has Mr. Mikhailovsky been abh? to convict of ascrib¬ 
ing the views of a Narodnik of one shade to a Narodnik 
of another shade. But since we oppose the fundamental 
views common to all these different shades, why should we 
be expected to speak of partial differences within the general 
trend? That, surely, is an absolutely senseless demand! Long 
before the appearance of the “disciples,” our literature had 
noted many times that writers who were far from unanimous 
on everything held common view’s on Russian capitalism, the 
peasant “community,” the almighty power of so-called “so¬ 
ciety,” and not only noted it, but praised it as a happy pec¬ 
uliarity of Russia. Again, in its broad sense, the term “Nar- 
odism” was employed in our literature long before the appear¬ 
ance of the “disciples.” Not only did Mr. Mikhailovsky 
contribute for many years to a journal along with the “Nar¬ 
odnik” (in the narrow sense) Mr. V. V., but the outlook 
of both bore the same fundamental features mentioned above. 
Though, both in the eighties and the nineties, ho objected 
to some of Mr. V. V.’s conclusions, and denied the correct¬ 
ness of his excursions into the iielcl of abstract sociology, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky, both in the eighties and the nineties, made 
the reservation that his criticism >vas not directed against 
Mr. V. V.’s economic works, that ho was at one with his 
basic views on Russian capitalism. Consequently, if the 
pillars of Russkoye Bogaistvo, who have done so much to de¬ 
velop, reinforce and disseminate the views of Narodism (in 
the broad sense), now think that they can escape the criticism 
of the “Russian disciples” simply by declaring that they 
are not “Narodniks” (in the narrow sense), that they con¬ 
stitute a quite specific “ethico-social school”—such sub¬ 
terfuges, of course, can only expose to justified ridicule 
people who are so brave and at the same time so diplo- 
matic« 

On p. 182 of his article, Mr. Mikhailovsky also levels 
the following phenomenal argument against the “disciples.” 
Mr. Kamensky venomously attacks the Narodniks*”; that, 
you see, “indicates that he is angry, which he is not enti¬ 
tled (sicll) to be. We, the ‘subjective oldsters,’ as well as the 
'subjective youngsters,’ can permit ourselves this weakness 
without being guilty of self-contradiction. But the repre- 
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sontalives of a doctrine which * prides itself on its inexorable 
objectivity’ ” (the expression of one of the “disciples”) “are 
in a different position.” 

What is this?! If people insist that views on social phenom¬ 
ena must be based upon an inexorably objective analy¬ 
sis of realities and the real course of development, then it 
follows that they are not entitled to be angry?! Why, this 
is utter twaddle, the sheer gibberish! Have you not heard, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky, that the famous work on Capital is 
considered to be one of the finest specimens of inexorable 
objectivity in the investigation of social phenomena? It 
is precisely the inexorable objectivity of the work that 
is regarded by many scientists and economists as its princi¬ 
pal and basic defect. Yet rarely will you find in a scien¬ 
tific work so much “feeling,” so much heated and passionate 
polemical attacks on representatives of backw^ard views, on 
representatives of the social classes which, in the author’s 
convinced opinion, are hampering social development. A 
writer who shows with inexorable objectivity that the opin¬ 
ions of Proudhon, say, are a natural, understandable and 
inevitable reflexion of the views and sentiments of the French 
petit bourgeois, nevertheless “hurls himself” against that 
ideologist of the petty bourgeoisie with tremendous passion 
and fiery wrath. Does Mr. Mikhailovsky believe that Marx 
is here guilty of “self-contradiction”? If a certain doctrine 
demands of everyone taking part in public life an inexorably 
objective analysis of realities and of the relationships be¬ 
tween the various classes arising from these realities, by what 
miracle can the conclusion be drawn from this that they 
must not sympathise, are “not entitled” to sympathise with 
one or another class? It is ridiculous in this connection even 
to talk of duty, for no living person can help taking the side 
of one class or another (once he has understood their inter¬ 
relationships), can help rejoicing at the successes of that 
class and being disappointed by its failures, can help being 
angered by those who are hostile to that class, who hamper 
its development by disseminating backw^ard views, and so 
on and so forth. Mr. Mikhailovsky's noasensical sally only 
shows that he still fails to grasp the very elementary distinc¬ 
tion between determinism and fatalism. 
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“‘Capital is coming’!—that is certain,” writes Mr. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky,—“but (sic!!) the question is, how shall we greet 
it” (p. 189). 

Mr. Mikhailovsky makes a great discovery, points to a 
“question” to which the “Russian disciples” have evidently 
given no thought whatever! As though it were not on this 
question that- the “Russian disciples” have parted ways 
with the Narodniks! One can “greet” the capitalism develop¬ 
ing in Russia only in two ways: one can regard it either as 
progressive, or as retrogressive; either as a step forward on 
the right road, or as a deviation from the true path; one can 
assess it either from the standpoint of the class of small pro¬ 
ducers which capitalism destroys, or from the standpoint of 
the class of property less producers which capitalism cre¬ 
ates. There is no middle w^ay.* Consequently, if Mr. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky denies the correctness of the attitude to capitalism 
which the “disciples” insist on, it means that he accepts the 
Narodnik attitude which he has many a time expressed quite 
definitely in his earlier articles. He has not made any addi¬ 
tions or amendments to his old views on this subject, and 
continues to remain a Narodnik. But nothing of the kind! 
He is not a Narodnik, heaven forbid! He is a representative 
of an “ethico-sociological school.”... 

“Let no one talk,” Mr. Mikhailovsky continues, “of those 
future (??) benefits which the further development of cap¬ 
italism will (?) bring.” 

Mr. Mikhailovsky is no Narodnik. He only reiterates 
all the Narodniks’ errors and fallacious methods of argu¬ 
ment. Plow many times have the Narodniks been told that 
this talk of the “future” is wrong, that it is not a question of 
“future,” but of actual progressive changes already taking 
place in the pre-capitalist relationships—changes which 
the development of capitalism in Russia is bringing (not, 
will bring). By transplanting the question to the “future,” 


* We say nothing, of course, of the greeting given it by those 
who do not consider it necessary to be guided by the interests of 
labour, or to whom the very generalisation denoted by the term “cap¬ 
italism” is incomprehensible and unintelligible. However important 
such trends of thought may be in Russian life, they have nothing 
whatever to do with the dispute between the Narodniks and tboir 
opponents, and there is no p oint in bringing them into it* 
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Mr. Mikhailovsky in point, of fact takes for granted the very 
assertions which the “disciples” contest. He takes it for grant¬ 
ed that in reality, in what is taking place under our eyes, 
the development of capitalism is not bringing any progres¬ 
sive changes into the old socio-economic relations. Tliis 
is what constitutes the Narodnik view, and it is against this 
that the “Russian disciples” argue and demonstrate that the 
contrary is true. There is not a book put out by the “Russian 
disciples” which docs not affirm and demonstrate that the 
replacement of labour service by wage-labour in agricul¬ 
ture, and the replacement of what is called “handicraft” in¬ 
dustry by factory industry, is a real phenomenon which is 
taking place (and, moreover, at a tremendous speed) now, 
under our eyes, and not merely “in the future”; that this 
change is in all respects progrc>ssive, that it is breaking down 
routine, disunited, small-scale hand production which has 
been immobile and stagnant for ages; that it is increasing the 
productivity of social labour, and thereby creating the possi¬ 
bility of higher living standards for the working man; 
that it is also creating the conditions wh ich convert this pos¬ 
sibility into a necessity—namely, by converting the “set¬ 
tled proletarian” lost in the “backwoods,” settled physically 
and morally, into a mobile proletarian, and by converting 
Asiatic forms of labour, with their infinitely developed 
bondage and diverse forms of personal dependence, 
into European forms of labour; that “the European man¬ 
ner of thought and feeling is no less necessary (note, nec¬ 
essary. V. I.) for the effective utilisation of machines than 
steam, coal, techniques,”* etc. All this, we repeat, is affirmed 
and demonstrated by every “disciple,” but, presumably, 
does not apply to Mr. Mikhailovsky “and company”; all this 
is only written against “Naro«lniks” who are “not connected” 
with Husskoye Bogatstvo. Russkoye Bogatstvo, you see, is 
an “ethico-sociological school,” whoso essence is that it 
serves up the old rubbish under a new guise. 

As we observed above, the purpose of this article is to re¬ 
fute the allegation so widespread in the liberal-Narodnik 
press that the “Russian disciples” abjure the “heritage,” 

* The words of Schulze-Guvernilz in an article on the Moscow- 
Vladimir cotton industry in Schmollera Jahrbuch, '** 1896. 
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break with the best, traditions of the best section of Russian 
society, and so forth. It is not without interest to observe 
that, in reiterating these hackneyed phrases, Mr. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky in point of fact says exactly the same thing as was said 
much earlier and much more emphatically by a “Narod¬ 
nik” “not connected" with Jiusskoye Bogatstvo —Mr. V. V. 
Are you familiar, dear reader, with the articles which this 
WTiter contributed to Nedelya^^' three years ago, at the 
close of 1894, in reply to P. B. Struve’s book? If you are 
not, I must confess that, in my opinion, you have lost abso¬ 
lutely nothing. The basic idea of these articles is that the 
“Russian disciples” are breaking the democratic thread which 
runs through all the progressive trends of Russian social 
thought. Is this not exactly what Mr. Mikhailovsky says, only 
in somewhat dilTcrent terms, when he accuses the “disci¬ 
ples” of renouncing the “heritage,” against which Moskovskiye 
Vedomosti hurls it.self with fury? Actually, as we have seen, 
the inventors of this allegation blame others for their own 
sins when they assert that the “disciples’” irrevocable break 
with Narodism signifies a break with the best traditions of 
the best section of Russian society. Is it not the other way 
round, sirs? Docs not such a break signify that these best 
traditions are being purged of Narodism? 
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* Tlie obituary, “Frodorick Engels/* wriMen by Lenin in the autumn 
of 1895, was published in Hahotnik (The Worker)^ No. 1-2, that 
appeared not earlier than March 1896. 

The miscellany Hahotnik w^as published at irregular intervals 
outside of Hussia by the League of Hus.sian Social-Democrats in 
the years 1896-99 aiid, it was edited by the Emancipation of La¬ 
bour group. Its actual initiator was Lenin, who in 1895, while 
abroad, reached an agreement with G. V. Plekhanov and P. B, 
Axelrod on the editing and publication of the miscellany by the 
group. On his return to Russia Lenin did much to secure financial 
support for the publication, and to ensure the receipt of articles 
and correspondence from Ru.ssia. Before his arrest in December 
1895, Lenin prepared the “Frederick Engels” obituary and several 
items of correspondence, which he sent to the editors of Hahotnik. 
Some of these appeared in Nos. 1-2 and 5-6 of the miscellany. 

Altogether there were six issues of Hahotnik in three volumes, 
and ten numbers of Listok *"Hahotnika." 

p. 15 

• Lenin’s epigraph to the article "Frederick Engels” is taken from 
N. A. Nekrasov’s poem "In Memory of Dobrolyubov.” 

p. 19 

• Frederick Engels, Prefatory Note to ''The Peasant War in 
Germany'* Marx and Engels, Selected Works^ VoL I, Moscow, 
1958, p. 652. 

p. 21 

• The Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbucher (German-French Yearbooks) 
appeared in Paris in the German language, edited by K. Marx and 
A. Hugo. Only the first issue, a double number, appeared in 
February 1844. 

The magazine ceased publication chiefly because of differences 
of principle between Marx and Huge, who was a bourgeois radical. 

p. 24 
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* Frodurick Engels, “1‘iiirisse zii einer Kritik der Nationaloko- 
noniie,” Marx, Engels, Werke^ Baud 1, Dietz Verlag Berlin, 1950, 

S. 499-524. p. 24 

• —the first international organisation of the 
revolutionary proletariat. fVeparatory to the foundation of the 
League, Marx and Engels did much to weld together tlie social¬ 
ists and the workers of all lands both ideologically and organisa¬ 
tionally. In the early part of 1847, Marx and Engels joined the se¬ 
cret German society The League of the Just. At the beginning of 
June 1847, a League of the Just congress took place in London, 
at which it was reuained The Communist League, while its 
former hazy slogan “All Men Are Brothers” W’as replaced by the 
militant iiiteriiationalist slogan of “Working Men of All Countries, 
Unite!” 

The aims of The Communist League were the overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie, the abolition of the old bourgeois society based on 
class antagonisms, and the establishment of a now society in 
which there would be neither classes nor private property. Marx 
and Engels took pail in the work of the Second Congress of the 
League, which was held in London in November and December 
1847, and on its instructions wTOte the League’s programme— 
Manifesto of the Communist Party — which was published in 
February 1848. The Communist League played a great historical 
role as a school of proletarian revolutionaries, as the embryo of 
the proletarian party and the predecessor of the International 
Working Men’s Association (First International); it existed until 
November 1852. The history of the League is contained in the arti* 
cle by F. Engels “On the History of the Communist League” 
(Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. II, Moscow, 1958, 
pp. 338-57). 

p. 24 


’ Neue Rheinische appeared in Cologne from June 1, 1848, 

until May 19,1849. The managers of this newspaper were K. Marx 
and F. Engels, and the chief editor was Marx. As Lenin put 
it, the newspaper was “the best, the unsurpassed organ of the revo¬ 
lutionary proletariat”; it educated the masses, roused them to fight 
the counter-revolution and its influence was felt throughout Ger¬ 
many. From the first months of its existence, the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung, because of its resolute and irreconcilable position, and of 
its militant internationalism, was persecuted by'the feudal-mon¬ 
archist and liberal-bourgeois press, and also by the government. 
The deportation of Marx by the Prussian Government, and the 
repressive measures against its other editors were the cause of the 
paper ceasing publication. About the Neue Rheinische Zeitung see 
the article by Engels “Marx and the Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
(1848-1849).” Marx and Engels, *S’e/ec^ed Works, Vol. II, Moscow, 
1958, p|). 328-37. 
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■ P'redcrick Engels, Ilerr Eugen Duhring's Revolution in Science 
(Anti-Duhring), 

p. 25 

• The Russian edition of F. Engels* * 90 ^/ 0 /tsw; Utopian and Scien- 
tific, a pamphlet consisting of three chapters from his Anti-Diih- 
ring, appeared under this title in 1892. Marx and Engels, Sele- 
cted Works^ Vol. JI, Moscow, 1958, pp. 116-55. 

p. 25 

Frederick Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and 
the State, Marx and Engpls, Selected Works, Vol. IJ, Moscow, 
1958, pp. 170-327. 

p. 25 

” Frederick Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical 
German Philosophy, Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. II, 
Moscow, 1958, pp. 358-402. 

p. 25 

** Frederick Engels’article “The Foreign Policy of Russian Tsarism” 
appeared in two issues of the Sotsial-Demokrat (The Social-De¬ 
mocrat), 

Sotsial-Demokrat—Si literary and political review, published 
by the Emancipalion of Labour group in London and Geneva in 
the years 1890-92. Four issues appeared. It played a big part in 
spreading Marxist ideas in Russia. G. V. Plekhanov, P. B. Axelrod, 
and V. I. Zasulich wore the chief figures associated with its publi¬ 
cation. 

p. 25 

** Frederick Engels, The Housing Question, Marx and Engels, Se¬ 
lected Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, pp. 546-G35. 

p. 25 

“ Lenin refers to Frederick Engels’ article “On Social Relations 
in Russia,” and the postscript to it, contained in the book 
Frederick Engels on Russia, Geneva, 1894. 

p. 25 

” Volume IV of**Capitar is the designation riven by Lenin, in accord¬ 
ance with the view expressed by Engeds, to Marx’s Theories of 
Surplus-Value written in the years 1862-63. In the pref¬ 
ace to Volume II of Capital Engels wrote: “After eliminating the 
numerous passages covered by Books 11 and III, 1 intend to pub¬ 
lish the critical part of this manuscript as Book IV of Capital 
(Theories of Surplus-Value) (Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. II, p. 2). 
Engels, however, did not succeed in preparing Volume IV for the 
press and it was first published in German, after being edited by 
Kautsky, in 1905 and 1910. In this edition the basic principles of 
the scientific publication of a text w*erc violated and there were 
distortions of a number of the tenets of Marxism. 

The Institute of Marxism-Leninism of theC.G. of thoG.P.S.U. is 
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issuing a new (Russian) odilioiiof Theories of Surplus-Value (Vol¬ 
ume IV of Capital) in three parts, according to the manuscript 
of (Karl Marx, Theories of Surplus-Value [Volume IV 

of Capital]). Part 1 appeared in 1955 and J*arL 11 in 1957. 

p. 25 

*• The letter from F. Engels to 1. F. Becker dated October 15, 1884. 

p. 26 

” International Working Men's .4(First International)— 
the first international organisation of the proletariat, founded 
by K. Marx in 1864 at an iiiternational workers’mooting convened 
in London by English and French workers. The foundation of the 
First International was the result of many years of persistent strug¬ 
gle waged by K. Marx and F. Engels to establish u revolutionary 
party of the working class. Lenin said that the First Iiiternational 
“laid the foundation of an int ernat ional organisation of the workers 
for the preparation of their revolutionary onslaught on capital,” 
“laid the foundation for the proletarian, international struggle 
for socialism” (V. 1. Lenin, The Third International and Its Place 
in History. See present edition, Vol. 29). 

Thecciitral, leading body of the First International was the Gen¬ 
eral Council, of which Marx was a permanent member. In the course 
of the struggle against the petty-bourgeois influences and .sectar¬ 
ian tendencies I hen prevalent in the working-class movement (narrow 
trade unionism in England, Proiidhonism and aiiarchi.sm in the 
Romance countries), Marx rallied around himself the most class¬ 
conscious of the General Council members (F. Lessner, E. Dupont, 
G. Jung, and others). The Hr.st International directed the economic 
and political struggle of the workers of different countries, and 
strengthened their international solidarity. A tremendous part 
was played by the First International in di.sseminating Marxi.sm, 
in linking-up sociali.sm with the 'working-class movement. 

When the Paris Commune was defeated, the working class was 
faced with the problem of creating, in the different countries, 
mass parties based on the principles advanced by the Fir.st Inter¬ 
national. “As I view European conditions,” wrote Marx in 1873, 
“it is quite useful to let the formal organisation of the Internation¬ 
al recede into the background for the time being” (Marx to F. A. 
Sorgo. September 27, 1873). In 1876 the First International was 
officially disbanded at a conference in Philadelphia. 

p. 26 

" Marx and Engels, Manifesto of the Communist Party^ and 
Karl Marx, General Hules of the International Working Mens 
Association, Marx and Engels, Selected Works, I, Moscow, 

1958, pp. 32 and 386. 

p. 27 

• The pamphlet Explanation of the Law on Fines Imposed on Factory 
Workers was written by Lenin in the autumn of 1895. It was print¬ 
ed in 3,000 copies in December of that year at the Lahta Press 
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iu SL. PeU?r.sburj;<. This pniilsliop was an ill(‘^al one bolouginff 
to the Narodnayai Volya j^roiip, whicii at llial liirie had CKtablLshoa 
relations with the St. Pelersburjif League of Struggle for the Linafici- 
patioii of the Working Class, and prinlcd the latter's publications. 
The original of the pamphlet W'as burned, like all others, after 
being set up in type. 

For purposes of secrecy fictitious information was printed on the 
cover. For example, it was stated that the pamphlet was pub¬ 
lished by A. Y. Vasilyev's book warehouse in Kherson, that it was 
printed at K. N. Subbotiii's Press, Ekaterinoslav St., on premises 
belonging to a certain Kalinin; that it was on sale in all bookshops 
in \ioscow and St. Petersburg. The title-page contained the in¬ 
scription: “Permitted by the Censor. Kherson, November 14, 1895.” 
In 1897 the pamphlet was re-issued in Geneva by the League of 
Hussian Social-Democrats Abroad. 

It had a wide circulation, as is shown by the fact that accord¬ 
ing to reports of the Police Deparlment, copies of it wwe found In 
the years 1895-1905 during searches and arrests in St. Petersburg, 
Kiev, Yaroslavl, Ivanovo-Voznc.sensk, Kazan, Sorinovo, Nizhm- 
Novgorod, Orekhovo-Zuyevo, Saratov, Krasnoyarsk, Perm, and 
other Hussian towns. 

p. 29 

Novoye Vremya (New Times) —a daily newspaper that appeared 
in St. Petersburg from 1868 to 1917. It belonged to different publish¬ 
ers at different times and repeatedly changed its political line. 
At first it was moderately liberal, but in 1876, when A. S. Suvorin 
began to publish it, it became an organ of reactionary circles 
among the aristocracy and bureaucracy. From 1905 it became 
an organ of the IBlack Hundreds. Following the February 
bourgeois-democratic revolution in 1917, it gave the fullest support 
to the bourgeois Provisional Government's counter-revolutionary 
policy and conducted a furious campaign of slander against 
the Bolsheviks. It was closed dowm by llie Revolutionary Mili¬ 
tary Committee of the Petrograd Soviet on October 26 (November 8, 
new style), 1917. Lenin called Aforoye Kr^mya a typical example 
of the venal press. 

p. 37 

** Moskovskiye Vedomosti (Moscow Recorder) —one of the oldest 
Russian newspapers, originally issued (in 1756) as a small sheet 
by Moscow University. In the 1860s its line became monarchist- 
nationalist, reflecting the view's of the most reactionary sections 
of the landlords and the clergy. In 1905 it became one of the lead¬ 
ing papers of the Black Hundreds, and continued to appear until 
the October Revolution In 1917. 

p. 37 

** Instructions to Factory Inspectorate Officials. These contained a 
list of the duties of factory inspectors. Endorsed by the Minister 
of Finance S. Y. Witte, they were published in June 1894. 

p. 51 


18-3605 
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Council of State —a logislative-coiisiiUaLivo body in tsarist 
Russia, whose inenibers were appointed by the tsar. It consisted 
in the main of bi^ landowners and tsarist dignitaries. 

p. 51 

Ostsec gubernias —Ihe name given in tsarist Russia to Estlund, 
Courland and 1/illaiid gubernias of the Rallic region. They now con¬ 
stitute the territory of the Latvian and Estonian Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

p. 07 

"'Gymnasium Farms and Corrective Gymnasia** W’as WTilten 
in the autumn of 1895 in answer lo S. N Yuzhakov’s article “An 
Educational Utopia. A Plan for Universal, Compulsory Secondary 
Education,” published in Busskoye Bogatstvo (Russian Wealth) 
for May 1895. 

Lenin severely criticised the plan advanced by Yuzliakov, 
wdio proposed compulsory secondary education in agricultural 
high schools (gymnasia), the poorer students liaving to cover the 
cost of their tuition by labour service, and showed its reactionary 
character. At the end of 1897, when in exile in Siberia, Lenin re¬ 
turned lo this subject in the article “Gems of Narodnik IVoject- 
Mongeriug” (see pp. 459-89 of this volume). 

The article was published over the signature of K. T—in onNo- 
vembiT 25 (December 7), 1895, in the Samarsky Vestnik (Samara 
Herald). 

The newspaper Vestnik appeared in Samara (now the 

city of Kuibyshev) from 1888 lo 1904. From the end of 1899 to 
March 1897 it was controlled by the “l(‘gal Marxists” (P. P. Maslov, 
R. Gvozdyov [R. E. Zimmerman], A. A. Saniri, V. V. Porlu- 
galov and others). In the 1890s it published occasional articles by 
Russian revolutionary Marxists. 

p. 73 

Russkoye Bogatstvo (Russian Wealth) —a monthly magazine pub¬ 
lished in St. Petersburg from 1870 to the middle of 1918. In the 
early 1890s it became the organ of the liberal Narodniks, 
and w^as edited by S. N. Krivenko and N. K. Mikhailovsky! 
The journal advocated reconciliation with the tsarist government 
and waged a bitter struggle against Marxism and the Ru.ssian Marx¬ 
ists. 

In 1906 it became the organ of the semi-Cadet “Popular Socialist” 
Party. 

p. 73 

Zemstvo —the name given to the local government bodies intro¬ 
duced in the central gubernias of t.sari.st Russia in 1864. They were 
dominated by the nobility and their powers were limited to purely 
local economic problems (hospital and road building, statistics, 
insurance, etc.). 77ieir activities were controlled by the provincial 
Governors and the Ministry of Internal Affairs, which could pre- 
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vent the implementation of any decisions disapproved by the 
government. 

p. 74 

“ Tl)e leaflet‘To the Working Men and Women of the Thornton Facto rtf* 
was written after November 7(19), 1895, in connection with a 
strike of about 500 weavers that broke out on November (5(18) 
against bad conditions and the new oppressive nioasiires in¬ 
troduced by the factory inanagcinent. The strike was directed by 
tlie St. Petersburg l.eague of Struggle for the Einaiicipation of the 
Working Glass. Before the strike broke out, the League of Struggle 
issued a leaflet, written by G. M. Krzbizliariovsky, contain¬ 
ing the weavers* demands, but so far it has not been possible to 
find a copy of it. 

Lenin’s leaflet was issued several days later and circulated in 
the factory when the strike was over. The facts about the workers* 
conditions W’erc carefully collected by Lenin himself. 

I'he leaflet was mimeographed, and in the spring of 1896 was 
reprinted abroad in No. 1-2 of the liahotnik miscellany. 

p. 81 

Noils —short-staple combings separated from the long wool fibres 
by carding. 

p. 82 

Schmitz —a measure of 5 arshins (about 11H feet) used in fixing 
weavers* rates. 

p. 82 


** "'Bicher** and *'Ural" —names of .sorts of woollen cloth. 

p. 84 

'*What Are Our Ministers Thinking About?" —an article Lenin 
intended for the newspaper liahocheye Dyele {The Workers' Cause). 
An issue of the paper was prepared by the St. Petersburg League 
of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working Class by agree¬ 
ment with the Narodnaya Volya group. The first issue of Rabocheye 
/)i/6/o was prepared and edited by Lenin, wdio wrote all the main 
articles, including the leading article “To the Russian Workers,*’ 
“What Are Our Ministers Thinking About?’*, “Frederick Engels,” 
and “The Yaroslavl Strike in 1895.” Articles w’ere also wTitten by 
other members of the St. Petersburg League of Struggle, G. M. 
Krzhizhanovsky, A. A. Vaiieyev, P. K. Zaporozhets, L. Martov 
(Y. 0. Zederbaum), and M. A. Silvin. Lenin wrote the following 
regarding the first issue of Rabocheye Dyeloiuln^What Is To Be 
Done?: 

“This issue was ready to go to press when it w’as seized by the 
gendarmes, who, on the night of December 8, 1895, raided the 
house of one of the members of the group, Anatoly Alexeyevich 
Vaneyev, and so the original Rabocheye Dyelo was not destined to 
see the light of day. The leading article in this issue (which per- 
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haps in some t hirty years* iinic some I{usi;kaya Starina [The Hu 
Sian Antiquary] will uiicarlli in the archives of the Police Depart- 
iiieiit) described the historical tasks of the working class in Rus¬ 
sia, and regarded tlie achievement of political liberty as 
the most important. This issue also contained an article entitled 
*What Are Our Ministers Thinking About?* which dealt wdth the 
breaking-up of the clciiientary education commit tees by the po¬ 
lice. Ill addition, there was some correspondence, not only from St. 
l*etersburg, but from other parts of Russia, too (for example, a 
letter about the assault on the workers in Yaroslavl Gubernia)" 
(see pre.sent edition, Vol. 5, What Js To Be Done?y chapter II). 

With the exception of a copy of the article “What Are Our 
Ministers Thinking About?*’, discovered in January 1924 in the 
Police Depart inent records on the League of Struggle, the 
manuscripts of these articles have not yet been found. 

p. 87 

Stepan Bazin and Yemelyan Pugachov were the leaders of extensive 
peasant revolts in Russia in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies. 

p. 90 

'riie *'Draft and Explanation of a Programme for the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party'' were written by Lenin while in prison in St. Peters¬ 
burg. The “Draft Programme” was written in December 1895, some 
time after the 9th (2ist) of that month. The “Explanation of the 
Programme” was written in June-July 1891). Tiie reminiscences of 
N. k. Krupskaya and A. 1. IJlyanova-Yelizarova show that the 
text w'as written in milk between the lines of some book. Lenin’s 
original text w'as evidently first developed and then copied. 

In the Archives of the Jiistitule of Marxism-Lenini.sm of the 
C.C. of the C.P.S.IJ. there are three copies of the “Draft Programme.” 
The first one, found among Lenin’s personal papers for the period 
of 1900-04, was written by an unknowm hand in invisible ink be¬ 
tween the lines ofS. Chugunov’s article “The Human Cervical Ver¬ 
tebra from the View'point of the Theory of Evolution” in issue No. 5, 
1900, of the magazine IKauchnoye Ohozreniye. There is no heading 
to this copy. The pages are numbered in pencil in Lenin’s handwrit¬ 
ing and were placed in an envelope with the inscription, also in 
Lenin’s handwriting; “Old (1895) Draft Programme.” 

'J'he second copy was atso found among Lenin’s personal pa¬ 
pers for the period 1900-04; it was typed on ti.s.«-ue paper and 
headed: “Old (1895) Draft Programme lor the Social-Democrat¬ 
ic Party.” 

Ttie third copy, found in the Geneva archives of the R.S.D.L.P., 
consi.sts of 39 sheets of hoctographed text. As distinct from 
tlie other two copies, this one contains not only the “Draft Pro¬ 
gramme,” but also an “Explanation of the Programme,” which 
together constitute one integral whole. 

p. 93 
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Nauchnoye Ohozreniye {Science Review) —a jouinaJ that ap¬ 
peared in St. Petersburg irom 1894 to 1903, at first weekly, then 
monthly. It had no definite line, but **to be in the fashion” (Lenin's 
expression) allowed Marxists to use its columns. It published several 
letters and articles by Marx and £ngf?ls, and also three articles 
by V. 1. Lenin: “A Note on the Question of the Market Theory ” 
“Once More on the Theory of Realisation,” “Uncritical Criticism.” 

p. 93. 

Land redemption payments were established by the Regulation Gov¬ 
erning Reaeinptioii by Peasants Who Have Emerged from Serf 
Dependence..., adopted on February 19, 1861. The tsarist govern¬ 
ment compelled the peasants, in return for the allotments assigned 
to them, to pay redemption to the landlords amounting to sev¬ 
eral times the real price of the land. When the purchase deal was 
concluded, the government paid the landlords the purchase price, 
which was considered a debt owed by the peasants, to be repaid 
over a period of 49 years. The instalments to be paid annually by 
the peasants were called land redemption payments. These were 
an intolerable burden on the peasants and caused their ruin and im¬ 
poverishment en masse. The peasants formerly belonging to landlords 
alone paid nearly 2,000 million rubles to the tsarist government, 
whereas the market price of the land that the peasants received did 
not exceed 544 million rubles. In view of the fact that the adoption 
of the redemption scheme by the peasants did not take place at 
once, but dragged on until 1883, the redemption payments were 
only to have ended by 1932. However tlie peasant movement dur¬ 
ing the first Russian revolution, in 1905-07, compelled the tsar¬ 
ist government to abolish the redemption payments as from Jan¬ 
uary 1907. 

p. 98 

Collective responsibility was a compulsory mea.sure making 
the peasants ol each village community collectively responsible for 
timely and full payments and for the fulfilment of ail sorts of services 
to the state ana the landlords (payment of taxes and of land re¬ 
demption instalments, provision of recruits for the army, etc.). This 
form of bondage, which was retained even after serfdom had been 
abolished, remained in force until 1906. 

p. 98 

The copyist apparently could not decipher several words follow¬ 
ing the word “refused.” The hectographed notebook continues as 
follows: “[blank]*... the rule of irresponsible officials than any 
interference by society in government affairs, the more readily does 
it present the opportunity ... [blank II].” 

p. 112 

Lenin refers to the circular to factory inspectors issued by Minister 
of Finance S. Y. Witte following the strikes in the summer and 
autumn of 1895. Comments on the circular are given on pp. 123-24 
of this volume. 


p. 116 
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Lenin wrote tbe leaflet “To the Tsarist Goirrnment” in prison at a 
date previous to November 25 (Doccinber 7), 1890. It was minieo- 
firraphed by the League of Struggle for the Emaiicipaliou of tbe 
Working Glass. 

Tbe leaflet was a reply to S. Y. Witte’s cirriilar addressed to 
factory inspectors, and to tbe report (»f tbe 1890 summer strikes in 
St. Petersburg piiblisbed on July 19 (31), 1890, in issue No. 158 of 
Pravitelsti'enny Vestnik (Government Herald). 

p. 122 

I,enin called tbe strikes that took place in May-.1 line 1800 “tbe fa¬ 
mous St. Petersburg industrial war.” ’J'ljoy were caused by tbe em¬ 
ployers* refusal to pay the workers in full for holidays on tbe occa¬ 
sion of tbe coronation of Nicholas II. A strike that broke out at 
the Russian Colton-Spinning Mill (Kalinkin) rapidly spread to 
all the main cotton-spinning and weaving mills of St. Petersburg. 
For the first time the proletariat of that city undertook a struggle 
against their exploiters on a broad front, embracing over 30,()(.)0 
workers, who struck work under the leadership of the SI. Peters¬ 
burg League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working Class. 
The League issued leaflets and manifestoes calling on tbe workers 
to stand solidly and steadfastly in defence of their rights: it pub¬ 
lished and distributed the strikers’main demands, which included 
tbe 10V 2 -hour working day, increased rates, and payment of wages 
on time, 'fhe St. Petersburg strikes gave an impet us to the working- 
class movement in Moscow and oiber Russian towns, and forced 
the government to speed up the review of the factory laws and 
the issue of tbe law of June 2(14), 1897, by which tlie w^orking day 
at factories and mills was reduced to 11 Vi hours. The .strikes, as 
Lenin subsequently wrote, “ushered in an era of steady advance in 
tbe working'Class movement, that most powerful factor in tbo 
whole of our revolution.*’ 

p. 123 

** Pravitelsti'enny Vestnik (Government Herald) — a daily newspa¬ 
per, official organ of the tsarist government; appeared in St. f'e- 
tersburg from 1869 to 1917. 

p. 124 

The League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Vkorking Class^ 
organised by Lenin in tbe autumn of 1895, consisted of about twen¬ 
ty Marx i.st workers’ circles in St. Petersburg. The entire work of 
the fx*aguo was based on tbe principles of centralism and strict di.s- 
cipline. Tbe League was beaded by a central group consi.sting of 
V. 1. Lenin, A. A. Vaiieyev, N. K. Zaporozhets, G. M. Krzhizhanov¬ 
sky, N. K. Krupskaya, L. Martov (Y. 0. Zederbaurn), M. A. Sil- 
viii, V. V. Starkov, and others. The entire work of the League was, 
however, under the direct leadership of five members of the group 
headed by Lenin. The League was divided into .several di.s- 
trict organisations. Such front-rank cla.ss-coiiscious workers as 1. V. 
Babushkin, V. A. Shelgunov connected tbe groups with the facto- 
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ries, Avhero tJiore \v(?re orjyanisors ifi charge of gathering information 
and distribuling literature. Workers* study-circles were estab¬ 
lished in the big plants. 

For tlie iirsL time in Russia the League set about introducing so¬ 
cialism into the working-class movement,effectirig a transition from 
the propagation of Marxism among small numbers of advanced wor¬ 
kers attending study-circles to political agitation among the broad 
masses of the proletariat. It directed the working-class movement, 
and linked up the workers* struggle for economic demands with the 
})olitical struggle again.st tsarism. A strike was organised in No¬ 
vember 18 !ir> at the Thornton woollen mill. It was under the lead¬ 
ership of the League that the famous St. Petersburg textile work¬ 
ers* sirike, involving over 110,000 workers, look place in the sum¬ 
mer of JSlK). The League issued leaflets and pamphlets, and pre¬ 
pared the ground for the issue of the newspaper Jiabocheye Dyeio 
{Thii Workers Cause). The League publications were issued under 
V. 1. Lenin’s edilorsliip. The League’s influence spread far beyond 
St. Peter.sbiirg, workers’ study-circles having united, on its initia¬ 
tive, into .similar Leagues in Moscow, Kiev, Ekalerinoslav and other 
cities and parts of Russia. 

Late in the night of December 8 (20), 1895, the tsarist govern¬ 
ment dealt a severe blow to the League by arresting a considerable 
number of its leading members, beaded by Lenin. 

An issue of Hahocheye iHjclo ready for the press was also seized. 
The League replied to the arrest of Lenin and llie other members by 
issuing a leaflet containing political demands, in which reference 
was made for the first time to the existence of the League. 

While in pri.son Lenin continued to lead the work of the 
l.eague, helped it with his advice, got coded letters and leaflets 
smuggled out of prison, wrote the pamphlet On Strikes and 
the ‘l.)raft and Explanation of a Programme for the Social-Democ¬ 
ratic Parly.” 

'riie League was significant, as Lenin put it, because it was the 
first real rudiment of a revolutionary party which had the sup¬ 
port of the working-class movement and directed the class struggle 
of the proletariat. 

p. 127 

Tlie essay‘VI Characterisation of Economic /femaiiH'cism” was writ¬ 
ten by Lenin while in exile in Siberia in the spring of 1897. It 
appeared in four issues (i\os. 7-10) of the “legal Marxist” magazine 
Novoye Sloi^o {New fFc)«/) for April-Jiily 1897, over the signature 
K. T'— II. It was included later in the miscellany entitled Economic 
Studies and Essays by Vladimir Ilyin which appeared in October 
1898 (though the date given on the cover and the title-page is 
1899). Early in 1908 it appeared, slightly amended and abridged, 
along with other items in The Agrarian Question by VI. Ilyin. 
The,parts of it omitted in I bis miscellany wore section three, chap¬ 
ter II, “The Problem of the Growth of the Industrial Population at 
the FIxpense of the Agricultural Population,” and the end of sec¬ 
tion five, chapter II, “The Reactionary Character of Hpmanlicism.'- 
A postscript was added to chapter i. 
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When preparing the editions legally published in 1897 nnd 1898, 
Lenin was compelled for ceiisoiship reasons to substilule the term 
“modern theory” for “Marx's theory” and “the w^ell-known German 
economist* for “Marx,” “realist” for “Marxist,” the word “paper” for 
Capital, and so on. In the 1908 edition Lenin either altered a con¬ 
siderable number of these expressions in the text or added the neces¬ 
sary footnotes. In the second and third Russian editions of the 
Collected Works, the corrections were given in footnotes. In the 
present edition the corrections have been introduced into the text. 

p. 129 

" Novoye Sloro (New Word) —a monthly scientific, literary and po¬ 
litical journal, published originally in St. Petersburg from 1894 
by the liberal Narodniks. In the early part of 1897 it was taken 
over by the “legal Marxists* (P. B. Struve, M. L Tugan-Baraiiov- 
sky, and others). Novoye Slovo publish! d two of Lenin's articles 
when he was in exile in Sibt^ria—“A Characterisation of Econo¬ 
mic Romanticism" and “About a Certain Newspaper Article.” The 
journal also carried the writings of G. V. Plekhanov, V. I. Za¬ 
sulich, L. Martov, A. M. Gorky, and others. In December 1897 it 
was closed down by the tsarist government. 

p. 129 

F. F. (pseudonym of V. P. Vorontsov) and N. --on (pseudonym 
of N. F. Danielson) were ideologists of liberal Narodism of the 
1880s and 1890.S. 

p. 134 

" Lenin refers to MacCulloch's polemical article “Mr. Owen's Plans 
for Relieving the National Distress,” published anonymously in 1819 
in The Edinburgh Review (Vol. XXXJ I), to which Sismondi replied. 

The Edinburgh Revinv or Critical Journal was a scientific, liter¬ 
ary and political journal that appeared from 1802 to 1929. 

p. 149 

" Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. II, Moscow, 1957, p. 373; Vol. Ill, 
Moscow, 1959, p. 821. 

p. 151 

" Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. II, Moscow, 1957, pp. 351-523. 

p. 152 

In the 1897 and 1898 editions Lenin referred to M. I. Tugan- 
Baranovsky's Industrial Crises, Part II. In the 1908 edition Lenin 
introduced a change by referring instead to his own book The 
Development of Capitalism in Russia, which appeared in 1899 
(see present edition, Vol. 3). 

p. 152 

Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. II, Moscow, 1957, p. 391. 

p. 154 
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Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. Ill, Moscow, 1959, p. 245. 

p. 156 

*» Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. II, Moscow, 1957, p. 316. 

p. 169 

** Katheder-Socialists —representatives of a trend in bourgeois po- 
Htical economy of the 1870s and 1880s who, under the guise of so¬ 
cialism, advocated bourgeois-liberal reformism from university 
chRiTs (Kathf^der in German). The fear aroused among the exploiting 
classes by the spread of Marxism in the working-class movement 
and the growth of that movement brought Katheder-Socialism into 
being; it united the efforts of bourgeois ideologists to find 
fresh means of keeping the working people in subjugation. 

Among the Kathcder-Socialists w'ere A. Wagner, G. Schmoller, 
1^. Brcntaiio, and V. Som hart who asserted that the bourgeois state 
is above classes, can reconcile mutually hostile classes, and can 
gradually introduce “socialism” without affecting the interests 
of the capitalists but at the same time taking the demands of 
t he working people as far as possible into consideration. They 
suggested the legalisation of police-regulated wage-labour, and 
the revival of the medieval guilds. Marx and Engels exposed 
Katheder-Socialism, showing how essentially reactionary it was. 
Lenin called the Katheder-Socialists the bed bugs of “police-bour¬ 
geois university science” who haled Marx’s revolutionary teach¬ 
ings. In Russia the views of the Katheder-Socialists were advo¬ 
cated by the “legal Marxists.” 

p. 174 

•• Marx and Engels, On Britain, Moscow, 1953, p. 119. 

p. 180 

Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, p. 642. 

p. 180 

” Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, Moscow% 1958, p. 643. 

p. 180 

** The quot ations referred to were taken from the estimation of Sis- 
mondi's petty-bourgeois socialism given in the Manifesto of the 
Communist Party (see Marx and Engels, Selected Works, 
Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, p. 57). N. F. Danielson used them in his arti¬ 
cle “Something About the Conditions of Our Economic Develop¬ 
ment” in Russkoye Bogatstvo, No. 6, 1894. 

p. 199 

•• Zur Kritik —initial words of the title of Marx's Zur Kritik der 
politischen Okonomie. Lenin cites paasages from P. P. Rumyantsev's 
Ruasian translation of this book published in 1896 (K. Marx, Zur 
Kritik der politischen Okonomie, Moskau-Leningrad, 1934, S. 49). 

p. 199 
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•“ Karl Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme. Marx and Engels, 
Selected Works, \ol. II, Moscow, 1958, pp. 24-25. 

Ill the 1897 and 1898 editions Lenin, in view of t he censorship, 
did not refer directly to Marx, but to Struve. In the? 1908 edi¬ 
tion, however, he referred to Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gramme. This correction has been made in the present edition. 

p. 203 

Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. Ill, Moscow, 1959, pp. 856, 860, 861, 

p. 204 


*** Lenin refers to Narodnik polemical articles directed a&rainst the 
Marxists: N. F. Danielson, “An Apology for Money Pow’or as a 
Sign of the Times,” published under the pseudonym Nikolai —on 
in Husskoye Bogatstvo. No. 1-2, 1895; V. P. Vorontsov, “Cierman 
Social-Democratism and Russian Rourgeoisisra,” published under 
the pseudonym V. V. in the newspaper Nedelya (Week), Nos. 47- 
49, 1894. 

p. 204 

** Karl Marx, Poverty of Philosophy, Moscow', p. 55. 

p. 205 

Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. Ill, Mo.scow’, 1959, p. 819. 

p. 205 

G. V. Plekhanov (N. Bellov), The Development of the Monist 
View of History, Moscow, 1956, p. 60. 

p. 207 

•* Karl Marx, Theorien iiber den Mehrwert, Rd. I, Hb. 2, S. 304, 
1923. For pages cited here see pp. 309 and 313. 

p. 207 

'"Progressive'* publicist of the late nineteenth century is an ironi¬ 
cal reference to the liberal Narodnik S. N. Yuzhakov. An extract 
from his article “Problems of Hegemony at the End of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century,” published in Russkaya Mysl {Russian Thought)^ 
Nos. 3-4, 1885, was quoted by P. B. Struve. 

p. 211 

•• Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, Mo.«3cow, pp. 167-68. 
Because of the censorship Lenin subslituted the word “writers” 
fur “socialists*’ (in the German original—iS'ozia/isten). 

p. 213 

•• Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, Moscow, p. 74. 

p. 216 
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Karl Marx, Zur Kritik der politischen Okonomie^ 
grad, 1934, S. 85. 


Moskau-Leain- 
p. 218 


Tlic village (land) community {obshchina or mir) in Russia was 
the conimiiriaL form of peasant use of the land, characterised by 
compulsory crop rotation, and undivided woods and pastures. Its 
principal features were collective responsibility, the periodical 
redistribution of the land with no right to refuse the allotment 
given, and prohibition of its purchase and sale. 

'J’he Russian village cornniiinily dates back to ancient times, 
and in the course of historical development gradually became one 
of the mainstays of feudalism in Russia. The landlords and the tsar¬ 
ist government used the village community to inlensify feudal op- 
pr(?ssion and to squeeze land redeinpLion payments and taxes out of 
the people. Lenin pointed out that the village community “does not 
save the peasant from iiiriiing into a proletarian; actually it serves 
as a medieval barrier dividing the peasants, who are as if chained 
to sijjall associations and to categories which have lost all ‘reason 
for existence’” (V. I. Lenin, The Agrarian Question in Russia 
Towards the Close of the Nineteenth Century. See present edition, 
VoL 15). 

I'he problem of the village community aroused heated argu- 
jiients and brought an extensive economic literature into exist¬ 
ence. Particularfy great interest in the village community was dis¬ 
played by the Narodniks, who .saw in it the guarantee of Hmssia’s 
socialist evolution by a .special path. By leudeutiously gather¬ 
ing and falsifying facts and employing so-called “average figures,” 
the Narodniks sought to prove that the community peasantry in 
Russia po.ssessed a special sort of “steadfastne.ss,” and that the 
peasant community protected the peasants against the penetration 
of capitali.st relations into their lives, and “saved” them from 
ruin and class dilTereiitiation. As early as the 1880s G. V. Ple- 
klianov showed that the Narodnik illusions about “community so¬ 
cialism” wore unloundcd and in the 1890s Lenin completely refuted 
the Narodnik theories. Lenin made use of a tremendous amount 
of statistical material and countless facts to show how capitalist 
relations were developing in the Russian village, and how capital, 
by penetrating into the patriarchal village community, was split¬ 
ting the peasantry into tw^o antagonistic classes, the kulaks and 
the poor peasants. 

In 1906 tsarist minister Stolypin issued a law favouring the 
kulaks that allowed peasants to leave the community and to sell 
their allotments. This law laid the basis for the official abolition 
of the village community sy.stem and intensified the differentiation 
among the peasantry. In nine years following the adoption of the 
law, over two million peasant families withdrew from the 
communities. 


p. 219 
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” Karl Marx, The Eighteenth lirumaire of Louis Bonaparte. Marx 
and Engels, Selected Works^ Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, p. 275. 

p. 222 

” Russkaya Mysl (Russian Thought)--a monthly literary and j)oliU 
ical journal published in Moscow from 1880 to 1918; up to 1905 
it was liberal Narodnik in trend. In the nineties, during the po¬ 
lemic between the Marxists and the liberal Narodniks, the editors 
of the journal, w^hile adhering to the Narodnik outlook, occasion¬ 
ally allowed articles by Marxists to be published in its columns. 
Items by the progressive writers A. M. Gorky, V. G. Korolenko, 
D. N. Mamin-Sibiryak, G. 1. Uspensky, A. P. Chekhov, and oth¬ 
ers, were published in the journaPs literature section. 

After the 1905 Revolution, Russkaya Mysl became the organ 
of the Right wing of the Cadet Party, and was edited by P. B. Stru¬ 
ve. It was closed down in the middle of 1918. 

p. 223 

Kit Kitych —the nickname of Tit Titych, a rich merchant, one of 
the characters in A. N. Ostrovsky’s comady Shouldering Anoth^ 
er's Troubles. Lenin gives this epithet to the capitalist money* 
bags. 

p. 225 

Marx and Engels, Manifesto of the Communist Party, Selected 
Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, p. 57. 

p. 227 

Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. Ill, Moscow, 1959, p. 622. 

p. 228 

” Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Mo.scow, 1958, p. 505. 

p. 229 

Marx and Engels, On Britain, Mo.scow, 1953, pp. 1-336. 

p. 229 

^ Frederick Engels,/Inti-DziArfng, Moscow, 1954, pp. 402-14. 

p. 229 

•• Sozialpolitisches Centralblatt (Central Social-Political Sheet) — 
organ of the Right wing of German Social-Democracy. First ap¬ 
peared in 1892. 

p. 230 

Marx and Engels, On Britain, Moscow, 1953, pp. 49-50. 

p. 237 

“ Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1956, pp. 503-04. 

In the 1897 and 1898 editions, becau.SG of the censorship, Lenin 
replaced the words "social revolution** (der sozialen Revolution) 
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by the words “social transformation.” In the 1908 edition Lenin 
translated the words as “social revolution.” This correction has been 
made in the present edition. 

p. 245 

•• Chinsh peasants— entitled to the hereditary possession of 
the lana in perpetuity, and who had to pay an almost fixed quit- 
rent, known as chinsh. In tsarist Russia, the chinsh system operated 
mainly in Poland, Lithuania, Byelorussia, and the Black Sea lit¬ 
toral of the Ukraine. 

p. 246 

** Marx and Engels, Afanifesto of the Communist Party, Selected 
Works^ Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, p. 57. 

p. 248 

The Corn Laws, which were introduced in England in 1815, estab¬ 
lished high tariffs on imported corn, and at times prohibited corn 
imports. They enabled the big landowners to increase grain 
prices on the home market and to secure enormous rents. They 
also strengthened the political position of the landed aristocracy. 
There was a fierce and protracted struggle between the big land- 
owners and the bourgeoisie over the Corn Laws which ended in 
their repeal in 1846. 

p. 253 

•• “On the one hand, it cannot but be recognised, on the other hand^ 
it must be admit fed''—an ironical expression used by M. Y. Sal¬ 
ty kov-Shchedrin in his stories “The Diary of a Provincial in St. 
Petersburg” and “Funeral.” 

p. 257 


Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, Moscow, pp. 234-53. 

p. 253 

The Anti-Corn-Law League (this term is in English in the original) 
was founded in 1838 by the textile manufacturers Cobden and Bright. 
Its headquarters were in Manchester, the centre of the Free-Trade 
movement. 

The Anti-Corn-Law League, as its name indicates, fought to 
secure the repeal of the Corn Laws, and stood for Free Trade, 
demagogically asserting that it would improve the workers* stand¬ 
ard of living, although reduced corn prices could only result in 
reduced wages for the workers and increased proFit-^ for the capital¬ 
ists. The conflict over this issue between the industrial bourgeoi¬ 
sie and the landed aristocracy ended in the repeal of the Corn Laws 
in 1846. Marx’s views on the anti-Corn-Law movement are given 
in his speech “On Free Trade” (see Appendix to The Poverty of Phi- 
loeophy by Karl Marx, Moscow, pp. 234-53). 
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*• Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, Moscow, p. 234. 

p. 259 

•® Marx and Engels, On Britain, Moscow, 1953, p. 303. 

p. 259 

Die Neue Zeit (New Times) —theoretical journal of German So¬ 
cial-Democracy. Appeared in Stuttgart from 1883 to 1923. Prior 
to October 1917 was edited by K. Kaiitsky, then by H. Cunow. In 
1885-95, articles by K. Marx and F. Engels appeared in its col¬ 
umns. Engels frequently made suggestions to the editors of Die 
Neue Zeit, and severely criticised them for departing from Marx¬ 
ism. The journal also published articles by F. Mehring, P. La- 
fargue, (}. V. IMekhanov, and other leading tigures of the interna¬ 
tional working-class movement. In the late 1890s the journal made 
a practice of publishing articles by revisionists. During the First 
World War (1914-18) the journal adopted a centrist, Kautskiaii 
position in support of the social-chauvinists. 

p. 259 

•* Tlie articles mentioned by V. I. Lenin are: “The Anti-Krioge Cir¬ 
cular” by K. Marx and F. Engeds, and chapter IV, Vol. II ol Ger¬ 
man Ideology, both of whicli appeared in Das WestphuUsche Danipf- 
boot for July 1846 and August-September 1847, while extracts 
from them were reprinted in Nos. 27 and 28 of Die Neue Zeit, 1895- 
96 (MEGA, Erste Abteilung, fiand 6, S. 10, 11, 12, 13; Band 5, 
S. 500, 501, 502). 

Das Westphdlische Dampfboot i}Vestphalian Slearner) —a month¬ 
ly magazine, organ of one of the trends of petty-bourgeois Ger¬ 
man, or “true,” socialism; was edited by 0. Jmning in Bielefeld 
and Paderborn (Germany) from January 1845 to March 1848. 

p. 259 

•• Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, pp. 677-78. 

p. 261 

Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. Ill, Moscow, 1959, p. 709. 

p. 261 

Marx and Engels, On Britain, Moscow, 1953, pp. 302-03. 

p. 265 


®® Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, Moscow, p. 253. 

For censorship reasons Lenin changed (or excluded) words 
from the section of Marx's “On Free Trade” cited here. Thus, he tran¬ 
slated the words “hastens the social revolution” as “hastens this 
‘ break-up"' and the phrase “in this revolutionary sense alone” as 
“in this sense alone.” 

p. 265 
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Lenin wrote the pumphlet The New Factory Law in the summer of 
1897 while in exile in Siberia, and the supplement in the autumn 
of the same year^ Judgiiijo: from P B Axelrod’s preface to the first 
edition of Lenin’s pumphlet The Tasks of the Russian Sociah 
Democrats, the manuscript of the pamphlet appeared abroad only 
ill autumn 1898. It was printed in 1899 in Geneva by the Kmanci- 
pation of Labour group at the press of The League of Russian So¬ 
cial-Democrats. 

p. 2G7 

•• Lenin refers to the notices that appeared at the beginning of Janu¬ 
ary 1897 in all St. Petersburg spinning and w< aving mills introduc¬ 
ing the 11 H-hour working day as from April 16 (28), i.e. short¬ 
ly" before May Day (April 19^ the day of the international solidar¬ 
ity of the working people of all countries. 

p. 271 

•• Vestnik Finansov, Promyshlennosti i Torgovfi (Finance, Industry 
and Trade Herald )—a weekly journal published by the Ministry 
of Finance in St. Petersburg from November 1883 to 1917 (until 
January 1885 it was called Vkazatcl Pravitelstvennykh Raspo- 
ryazheny po Ministerstvii Finansov [Record of Got:ernment In¬ 
structions—Ministry of Finance\)m Government regulations, eco¬ 
nomic articles and reviews were published in its columns. 

p. 275 


Lenin paraphrases 1. A. Krylov’s fable “The Lion’s Share.” 


p. 313 

Russkiye Vedomosti {Russian Recorder )—a newspaper published in 
Moscow from 1863 onwards; it expre.ssed the views of the moderate 
liberal intelligentsia. Among its contributors in the 1880s and 1890s 
were the democratic writers V. G. Korolenko, M. Y. Saltykov- 
Shchedrin and G 1. t^spen.sky It also published items written by 
liberal Narodniks. In 1905 it became the organ of the Right wing 
of the bourgeois Cadet Party^ ].enin said that Russkiye Vedomosti 
was a peculiar combination of “Right-wing Cadetism and a strain 
of Narodism.” In 1918 it was closed down together with other 
counter-revolutionary newspapers. 

p. 316 

Manilov —a character in Gogol’s Dcorf 5 'om/s, typifying the weak- 
willed, hollow dreamer and inert windbag. 

p. 316 

*®* Syspika of the chief characters in F. M. Reshetnikov’s 
podlipovtsi, typifying the ignorant and rightless poor peasant 
who is weighed down by want aiidu'nbearable toil. 

p. 318 
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See Note 25. 

p. 321 

Lilies from M. Y. Lermontov’s poem “To A. 0. Smirnova.” 

p. 322 

The pamphlet The Tasks of the Hussian Social-Democrats was writ¬ 
ten by Lenin in exile (Siberia) at the close of 1897, and was first 
published in 1898 by the Emancipation of Labour ^roiip in Geneva. 
It circulated widely among Russia’s advanced workers. Accord¬ 
ing to Police Department data for the years 1898-1905, copies 
of the pamphlet were discovered during searches and arrests made 
in St. J’etersburg, Moscow, Smolensk, Kazan, Orel, Kiev, Vilno, 
Fcodosia, Irkutsk, Archangel, Sormovo, Kovno and other towns. 

Tlie original manuscript of the pamphlet lias not been found 
but there is a copy made by some unknown hand. In 1902 a second 
edition of it appeared in Geneva, and in 1905 a third edition, each 
with a preface by V. 1. Lenin. The pamphlet was also included in 
the miscellany: VI. Ilyin, Twelve Years, published in November 
1907 (the cover and title-page of which are dated 1908). The 1902, 
1905 and 1907 editions do not contain the leaflet “To the St. Peters¬ 
burg Workers and Socialists from the League of Struggle” included in 
the copy of the manuscript, and as a supplement to the first edition 
of the pamphlet. The leaflet was published in all the previous edi¬ 
tions of the Collected Works and is also included in the present edi¬ 
tion. The copy made from the manuscript contains several slips 
of the pen. Inaccuracies also appeared in the first edition of the 
pamphlet, wliich was published abroad by the Emancipation of 
Labour group, but these were corrcMJted by Lenin in the subsequent 
editions. 

p. 323 

Narodnoye Pravo (People’s Right)—an illegal organisation of 
Russian democratic intellectuals founded in the summer of 1893, 
its initiators including O. V. Aptekman, A. I. Bogdanovich, 
A. V. Gedconovsky, M. A. Natan.soii, and N. S. Tyutchev who had 
formorly belonyd to the Narodnaya Volya. The Narodopravtsi, as 
the members of the party were called, set themselves the aim of 
uniting all oppo.sition forces to fight for political reforms. Their 
organisation issued two programme documents, “Manifesto,” and “An 
Urgent Question.” In the spring of 1894 the group was broken up by 
the Lsarist government. Lenin’s estimation of the Narodnoye Pravo 
as a political party will be found in his What the ''Friends of the 
People" Are and How They Fight the Social-Democrats (see present 
edition, Vol. I) and on pagcM4 of the present volume. Most of the 
Narodopravtsi subsequently joined the Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party. 

p. 327 

The Narodnaya Volya (People’s Will) group (Narodovoltsi) came into 
existence In St. Petersburg in the autumn of 1891 with its own pro¬ 
gramme. Its original membership included M. S. Olminsky (Alexan- 
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drov), N. L. Meshcheryakov, Y. M. Alexandrova, A. A. Fedulov, and 
A. A. Yergin. Pamphlets and Hahochy Shornik {VVorkers' Mis¬ 
cellany), and two issues of Letuchy Listok {The Leaflet) were pub¬ 
lished illegally by the group's press'. In April 1894 the group was 
broken up by the police, but soon renewed its activities. At that 
period it was in process of abandoning Narodnaya Volya views for 
Social-Democracy. The la.st is.sue of Letuchy Listok, No. 4, that 
appeared in December 1895, clearly bore traces of Social-Demo¬ 
cratic influence. The group establi.shed contact with the St. Peters¬ 
burg League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working 
Class, used its press to issue several of the League's publications, 
for example, Lenin’s Explanation of the Law on Fines Imposed on 
Factory Workers (see pp. 29-72 of the present volume), and nego¬ 
tiated with the League about the joint publication of the new.spaper 
Babocheyc Dyelo, It was intended to u.sc the group’s press to is.suo 
Lenin's pamphlet On Strikes, which was smuggled out of 
prison in May 1896. Hut the suggestion fell t hrough in view of the 
police di.scovery and destruction of the press, and the arrest of 
members of the group in June 1896. The group then went out of 
existence, and .some of its members (P. F. Kudelli, N. L. Me¬ 
shcheryakov, M. S. OIniinsky, and others) later became active fig¬ 
ures in the Ru.ssian Social-Democratic Labour Party, although Hie 
majority joined the Socialist-Revolutionary I^arty. 

p. 327 

The League of Russian SociaEDemocrats Abroad was founded in 1894 
in Geneva, on the initiative of the Emancipation of l.abour group, 
and had its own pre.ss where it printed revolutionary literature. At 
first the Emancipation of Labour jgroup guided the League and edit¬ 
ed its publications. The League issued the Rabotnik miscellanies 
and the Listki'*Rabotnika,^ and publLshed Lenin’s Explanation of 
the Law on Fines Imposed on Factory Workers (1897), Plekhanov’s 
New Drive Against Russian Social-Democracy (lo97), etc. The First 
Congress of the R.S.D.L.P., held in March 1898, recognised 
the League as the Party’s representative abroad. As time proceeded, 
the opportunist elements—the “economists,” or so-called “young” 
group, .secured the upper hand in the League. At the First Congrc.ss 
of the League held in Zurich in November 1898, the Emancipation 
of Labour group announced their refusal to edit League publica¬ 
tions, with the exception of No. 5-6 of Rabotnik and Lenin’s 
pamphlets The Tasks of the Russian Social-Democrats and The New 
Factory Law, which the group undertook to publish. From then 
on the League published a magazine of the “econo¬ 

mists.” Tho~ Emancipation of Labour group finally broke with the 
League and left its ranks in April 1900, at the League’s Second Con¬ 
gress held in Geneva, when the Emancipation of Labour group 
and its supporters left the Congress and established an ind^endent 
Sotsial-Demokrat organisation. In 1903 the Second Congress 
of the R.S.D.L.P. adopted a decision to disband the League. 

p. 327 
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“® This passage refers to the policy pursued by P. Ignatyev, Min¬ 
ister of Internal AiTairs in 1881-82, which was intended, as Lenin 
put it, “to bamboozle*’ the liberals; by playing at democracy it was 
hoped to bide the fact that the government of Alexander III liad 
gone over entirely to the side of reaction. Part of the policy was the 
calling of conferences of “knowledgeable people” which included 
Marshals of the Nobility, representatives of the Zemstvo Adminis¬ 
trations and similar people to discuss problems relating to a reduc¬ 
tion in land redemption payments, the proper organisation of 
migration, and local government reform. A suggestion was even 
made to convene a so-called Zemsky Sobor, to be attended by 
a crowd of three thousand strong. Ail these devices, however, end¬ 
ed in Ignatyev’s re.sigiiation, followed by a period of “ujibridled, 
incredibly senseless and brutal reaction” (see What the “Friends 
of the PeoplF' Are and How They Fight the Sorial-DemocratSf 
present editi«m, Vol. 1). 

p. 335 

*** The Emancipation of Labour group was the first Russian Marxi.st 
group. It was founded in Geneva by G. Plekhanov in 1883, and 
included P. IL Axelrod, L. G Deutsch, Vera Zasulich, and V. N. 
Ignatov. 

The group did much to spread Marxism in Russia. It translated 
such Slarxist works as Manifesto of the Communist Party 
by Marx and Engels, Wage-Lahour and Capital by Marx, and *5*0- 
cialism: Utopian and Scientific, by Engels, etc., published them ab¬ 
road and organised their distribution in Russia. Plekhanov and 
his group .seriously undermined Narodisrn. In 1883 Plekha¬ 
nov drafted a programme for the Hu.s.sian Social-Democrats 
and in 1885 made another draft. The two drafts were published by 
the Emancipation of Labour group and marked an important step 
towards the e.stabii.slirnent of a Social-Democratic Party in Russia. 
Plckhanov’s Socialism and the Political Struggle (1883), Our Dif¬ 
ferences (1885), The Development of the Monist View of History 
(1895) played a considerable part in disseminating Marxist views. 
The group, however, made some serious mistakes. It clung to rem¬ 
nants of Narodnik views, underestimated the revolutionary role 
of the peasantry, and overestimated the part played by the liberal 
bourgeoisie. The.se errors w’ere the germs oi the future Menshe¬ 
vik views held by Plekhanov and other members of the group. The 
group played a great part in imbuing the Russian working class 
with revolutionary cla.ss-consciou.snc.ss but it had no practical ties 
with the working-cla.ss movement. Lenin pointed out that the Eman¬ 
cipation of Labour group “only theoretically founded the Social- 
Democracy and took the first step in the direction of the work- 
ing-Kslass movement.” The group established ties with the inter¬ 
national labour movement, and represented Russian Social-Democ¬ 
racy at all congresses of the Second International from the first 
held in Paris in 1889 onwards. 

At the Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. held in August 1903, 
the Emancipation of Labour group announced its dissolution. 

p. 338 
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"■ Lenin refers to collections of articles entitled Material for 
a History of the Russian Social-Revolutionary Movement^ published 
in Geneva in the years 1893-96 by the Group of Old Narodnaya 
Volya Members (P. L. Lavrov, N. S. Rusanov, and others). In all, 
four collections appeared in live volumes (seventeen were origin¬ 
ally planned). 

p. 339 

"• Blanquism —a trend in the French socialist movement headed by 
the outstanding revolutionary and prominent representative of 
French utopian communism, J.ouis-Auguste Blanqui (1805-81), 
Tlie Blanqiiists denied the class struggle, and awaited “man¬ 
kind's emancipation from wage slavery by a conspiracy of a small 
minority of intellcctiials and not by the class struggle of the prole¬ 
tariat” (V. 1. Lenin, Results of the Congress, Sec present edition, 
Vol. 10). They did not take account of IJie concrete situation requi¬ 
site for the victory of an uprising and showed their disdain for Lies 
with the masses, substituting the actions of a clandestine handful 
of conspirators for the activity of a revolutionary party. 

p. 340 

The article “7’/ic Handicraft Census of JS94-95 in Perm Gubernia 
and General Problems of ^Handicralt* Industry'* was written by 
Lenin when in exile in Siberia in August and September 1897, not 
later than the 7th (19th) of the latter month. The material con¬ 
tained in this article was used by him in his book The Development 
of Capitalism in Russia. 

The article was first published in 1898 in the miscellany Eco¬ 
nomic Studies and Essays^ and reprinted in 1908 in the mis¬ 
cellany The Agrarian Question. 

p. 355 

In 1889 the Lsari.st government Introduced the administrative 

e of Zemsky Nachalnik in order to increase the power of the land- 
over the peasants. The Zemsky Nachalniks were appointed 
from among the local landed nobility, and were given enormous 
power, not only administrative but also juridical, over the peasants, 
including the right to have peasants arrested and Hogged. 

p. 357 

Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, p. 748. 

p. 382 

Karl Marx. Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, p. 390. 

p. 405 

“• By a decree of Peter I issued in 1721 merchant factory owners were 
given the right to purchase peasants for work in their factories. 
The feudal workers attached to such enterprises under the posses- 
sional right were called “possessional peasants.*' 

p. 418 
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The Ministry of Finance Yearbook, Issue I, St. Pelersburjf, 1869, 
p. 225. 

p. 426 

'I’he truck system —the system of paying the workers wages in 
Die shape of goods and foodstuffs from the employer's shop. This 
system was additional exploitation of the wwkors, and in Russia, 
was particularly widespread in the areas where handicraft industry 
flourished. 

p. 428 


Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, pp. 33()'68. 

p. 435 

**• Yuridichesky Vestnik {The Legal Messenger) —a monthly magazine, 
bourgeois-liberal in trend, published in Moscow from 1807 to 
1892. 

p. 437 

Lenin quotes from Heine's poem “Du hast Diamanten und Pcrlen...” 
(“Thou hast diamonds and pearls**). 

p. 441 

Dyeloroi Korrespondent (Business Correspondent) —a commercial 
and industrial newspaper that appeared in Ekaterinburg (now 
Sverdlovsk) from 1886 to 1898. Its columns contained informative 
items, announcements, articles on economic problems, and reviews. 

p. 441 

Vol. X, part I, of the Code of Laws of the Russian Empire, 

p. 442 

Permskiye Gubernskiye Vedomosti (Perm Gubernia Record) —an 
official paper that appeared weekly, and then daily, in Perm from 
1838 to 1917. 

p. 452 

Cf. I. I. Khemnitser’s fable “The Metaphysician,” in which the 
metaphysician is the embodiment of empty theorising. 

p. 453 

**• The article “Gems of Narodnik Project-Mongering^ was written at 
the close of 1897 during Lenin’s exile in Siberia, lie wrote it for 
Novoye Slovo, being unaware that the government had closed that 
magazine down in December 1897. 

In 1898 Lenin included the article in his miscellany Economic 
Studies and Essays, 

p. 459 

**• The “disciples” —the term u.sed in the 1890s as a legal way of re¬ 
ferring to the followers of Marx and Engels. 

p. 462 
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”• In this passage* Lenin refers to the historico-ethical .school in polit¬ 
ical economy that grew up in Germany in the 1870s. This school 
attached great importance to ethical (moral) principles in econom¬ 
ic life. Its exponents wereG. Schrnoller, L. Breniano and other 
Katheder-Socia 1 i st s. 

p. 466 

*•* Marx and Engels, On Britain, Moscow, 1053, p. 303. 

p. 469 

*** Korobochka —a character in N. V. GngoVs Dead lSouI s. A petty land¬ 
lady, tight-fisted, pettifogging and stupid, she was “block-liead- 
ed,” to use GogoLs expression. The name Korobochka has become 
an epithet indicating petty miserliness and stupidity. 

p. 475 

Lenin refers to the period of absolute police despotism and gross 
licence of the military associated with the name and activity of 
A. A. Arakcheyev, the powerful favourite of Paul I and Alexander 1. 
Characteristic of the Arakcheyev regime were the brutal meas¬ 
ures employed against the revolutionary movement of the oppressed 
masses and against all free thinking. 

Arakcheyev was particularly notorious for having established 
military settlements designed to cheapen the cost of maintaining 
the army. Besides fulfilling their military duties, the settlers had 
to maintain themselves hy farmwork. Unparalleled brutality, rig¬ 
orous discipline, and regulation of the settlers’ lives down to 
the smallest details prevailed in the military settlements. 

p. 478 

Mercantilism —a system of economic views and the economic poli¬ 
cy current in a number of European states from the lifteenth to the 
eighteenth century to assist the accumulation of capital and the 
development of commerce. The advocates of mercantilism identi¬ 
fied the nation's wealth with money, their opinion being that the 
public wealth is contained exclusively in money in the shape of 
precious metals. The states that adhered to the mercantile system 
tried to regulate trade in such a way as to ensure that exports ex¬ 
ceeded imports. With this aim, they pursued a policy of protecting 
borne industry by regulating the import of foreign goods through 
the imposition of tariffs, the granting of subsidies to the manufac¬ 
tories, and so forth. The mercantilist economic policy helped to 
intensify the exploitation of the working people. 

p. 480 

This was the expression used by P. B. Struve to describe the plan 
sugrated by Guryev, a member of the Scientific Committee of the 
Ministry of Finance, in an article "Current Problems of our Coun¬ 
try’s Life,” signed P. B. (see NovoyeSlovo, No. 7, April 1897, p. 238). 

p. 480 
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By the great Russian utopian is meant N. G. Ghcruyshevsky (1828- 
89), the great Russian revolutionary democrat, scholar, writer 
and literary critic. One of the outstanding predecessors of Russian 
Social-Democracy, Chernyshevsky wa.s the ideological inspircr 
and leader of the rcvolutionai'y-dernocratic inoveTnent in Russia 
in the 1860s. A utopian socialist, he considered the transition to 
socialism possible through the medium of tlie peasant community. 
At the same time, as a revolutionary dcunocrat “he was able to 
exert a revoluliojiary inlluence on ail the political events of his 
day, overcoming all the obstacles and obstructions of the censor¬ 
ship and advocating the idea of a peasant revolution, the idea of a 
mass struggle to overthrow all the old ant horities” (V. I. J.enin, “The 
‘Peasant Hefonn* and Ih’oletarian-Peasant Revolution.’* See ]ire.s- 
ent edition, Vol. 17). Chernyshevsky wralhlully exposed the feudal 
character of tlie “peasant” Reform of 1861, and called on t he peasants 
to revolt. In 1862 he was arrested by the tsarist government and 
was conrincd to tlie Peter and Paul Fortress, where lie spent nearly 
two years, after which he was sentenced to seven years* jienal 
servitude and to permanent exile in Siberia. He was only allow’ed 
to return from exile towards the end of his life. To the end of his 
days Chernyshevsky was a pa.ssionate fighter against social injus¬ 
tice, against all manifestations of political and economic oppres¬ 
sion. 

Chernyshevsky’s services in developing Russian materialist 
philosophy were tremendous, his views being the summit, of pre- 
Marxist materialist philosophy. His materialism was of a revolu¬ 
tionary and active character. He vigorously crit icised idealist the¬ 
ories, and tried to refa.shion Hegelian dialectics in the materialist 
spirit. Magnificent specimens of a dialectical approach to the study 
of reality are to be found in Cbeniysbevsky’s wTitiugs on political 
economy, aesthetics, art criticism, and iiistury. 

Marx made a study of Chcrny.shevsky*s works, bad a very 
higii opinion of them, and called Chernyshevsky a great Ru.ssian 
scliolar. Lenin wrote of him that he was “the only really groat Rus¬ 
sian writer who, from the fifties up to 1888, succeeded in keeping 
to the level of an integral philo.sophic materialism.... But,” 
continued Lenin, “due to the backwardness of Russian life, Cher- 
nphevsky was unable to, or rather, could not, rise to the heights 
of the dialectical materialism of Marx and Lngels” (V^ 1. 
l^ciiin. Materialism and Enipiriocriticism, Sec present edition, 
Vol. 14). 

Chernyshevsky*s literary and critical works exerted tremendous 
influence on the devedopmerit of Russian literature and art. His 
novel What IsTo lie Done? (1863) helped to politically educate more 
than one generation of revolutionaries in lUissia and other coun¬ 
tries. 

p. 481 

Sever (North )—a weekly literary and art journal that appeared 
in St. Petersburg from 1888 to 1914. 

p. 483 
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Gogol's young lady —Agapliia Tikiioriovna, a cliaracler in Gogol’s 
comedy Marriage. 

p. 485 

Adorns—a pseudonym of P. 1>. SIruve. 

p. 486 

Marx and Kngcds, Manifrsto of the Conununist Party. Selected 
Works^ Vol. 1, Moscow, 1958, p. 38. 

Further on I.eiiin quotes this passage in greater detail (seo 
fool note to p. 487 of the present voiuine). 

p. 486 

Lenin refers h(‘r(j to page 39 of the magazine A’oroT/e Sloi^o, No. 9, 
June 1897, whicli contains a passage from his essay “A Cliaracleri- 
sation of Economic Ilonianticisirr (see p. 229 of the present volume). 

p. 487 

*** Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, pp. 504-06. 

p. 487 

Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumairc of Louis Bonaparte. Marx 
and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, p. 334. 


p. 487 

The article **The Heritage We Renounce" was written at the close 
of 1897 when in exile in Siberia. In 1898 it was published in the 
miscellany Economic Studies and Essays. 

p. 491 

*** Otechcstvenniyc Zapiski {Fatherland Notes) —a literary-political 
magazine that began publication in St. Petersburg in 1820. From 
1839 it became the best progressive journal of its day. Among its 
contributors were V. G. Belinsky, A. I. Herzen, T. N. Granovsky, 
and N. P Ogaryov. Following Belinsky’s departure from the edito¬ 
rial board in 1846, the importance of Otechestvenniye Zapiski 
began to diminish. In 1868 the journal came under the direction 
of N. A. Nekrasov and M. Y. Saltykov-Shchedrin. This marked 
the onset of a period in which the journal flourished anew, gather¬ 
ing around itself the revolutionary democratic intellectuals of 
Bussia. When Nekrasov died (in 1877), the Narodniks gained dom¬ 
inant influence in the journal. 

Otechestvenniye Zapiski was continually harassed by the censors, 
and in April 1884 was closed down by the tsarist government. 

p. 494 

The "peasant Reform" of which abolLshed serfdom in Russia, 
was effected by the tsarist government in the interests of the serf¬ 
owning landlords. The Reform was made necessary by the entire 
course of Russia’s economic development and by the growth of a 
mass movement among the peasantry against feudal exploitation. In 
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its form the “peasant Reform” was feudal, but Ibo force of economic 
developmenl that had drawn Russia on to the capitalist path gave 
the feudal form a capitalist content, and this content became “the 
more evident the less land was filched from the peasants, the more 
fully the land of the ])easants was separated from that of the 
landlords, the hss the tribute” (i.e., redemption) “paid to the 
feudalists” (“Tiie ‘F’casaiit Reform* and Proletarian-Peasant 
Revolution.” See present edition, Vol. 17). The “peasant Hefornr 
iiiai'hed a step towards Russia's transformation into a bourgeois 
monarchy. On February 19, 1861, Alexander II signed a Manifesto 
and Regulations for the peasants, wdio had been freed from 
feudal dependence. In all, 22,500,000 serfs, formerly belonging 
to landowners, were “emancipated.” Landed proprietorship, how¬ 
ever, remained. The peasants* lands were declared the property 
of the landlords. The peasant could only get a land allotment 
according to I he standard e.stahlished by law (and even then by 
agreement with the landlord), and had to redeem it, that is, 
pay for it. The peasants made their redemption payments to tJie 
t.sarist government, that had paid the established sums to the 
landlords. Approximate e.stimales show that after the Reform, the 
nobility po.sses.sed 71,500,000 des.sialines of land and the peasants 
33,700,000 dessiatines. Tlie Reform enabled the landlords to cut 
off and appropriate oin'-fifth or even two-fifths of the lands form¬ 
erly cultivated by tlie pea.sants. 

The Reform merely undermined, but did not abolish, the old 
corvee system of farming. The landlords .secured po.s.se.ssion of the 
best parts of the peasants* allotments (the “cut-off lands,” woods, 
meadows, watering places, grazing grounds, and so on), without 
w'hich the pea.sants could not engage in independent farming. Un¬ 
til the redemption arrangements were completed the peasants were 
considered to be “temporarily bound,” and rendered services to the 
landlord in the shape of quit-rent or corvee service. 

The Ru.ssian revolutionary democrats, headed by N. G. Cher- 
nyshev.sky, criticised the “peasant Reform” for its feudal character. 
V. 1. Lenin called the “pca.sant Reform” of 1861 the first mass act of 
violence against the pea.santry in the intere.stsof nascent capital¬ 
ism in agriculture—the landlords were “clearing the estate.s” for 
capitalism. 

For material on the 1861 Reform, sec F. Engels* article “Social¬ 
ism in Germany” {Die Neue Zeit, Jg. X, Bd. 1,1891, H. 19) and 
V. 1. Lenin's “The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Downfall of Serfdom,” 
“The Jubilee,” “The ‘f’easant Reform’ and Proletarian-Peasant 
Revolution” (.see pre.sent edition, Vol. 17). 

p. 495 

The Regulations of February 19,1861, were legislative acts on the 
abolition of .serfdom in Rus.'^ia. 

p. m 


Engels describes Skaldin as a moderate conservative in his article 
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“Sozialos aus Husslainr (“On Social Hclalions in Hnssia”). 
Marx and Engels, Selected Works^ VoJ. II, Moscow, 1958, p. 58. 

p. 505. 

When speaking of the ideological “heritage** of the 1860s Lenin 
was compelled, for censorship reasons, to make reference to Skal- 
din. Actually I^enin considered Chernyshevsky to be the principal 
representative of this “heritage.** In a letter to A. N. Potresov dated 
January 26, 1899, from exile in Siberia, Lenin wrote: “... nowhere, 
however, do I suggest accepting the heritage from Skaldin. There 
can be no doubt that it should be accepted from other people. 
I think that the footnote on p. 237** (p. 505 of the present volume), 
“in which I had Chernyshevsky in mind and explained why it 
was not convenient to take him for purposes of comparison, will 
make it easier for me to defend myself (against possible attacks by 
opponents).'* 

p. 505 

Zenilfdelckeskaya Gazeta (Agricultural A’nrA-)—organ of the Minis¬ 
try of State Properties (from 1894—of the Ministry of State I^rop- 
ertics and Agriculture); appeared in St. Petersburg from 1834 to 
1917. 

p. 511 

Cycle cultivation’—nn enslaving form of labour-science rendered 
to the landlord by the peasant as rental for land obtained from him. 
The landlord lent the peasant land or made him a loan in cash or 
kind for which the pea.sant undertook to cultivate a “cycle** using 
his own implements and draught animals: this meant cultivating 
one dc.ssiatine of .spring crops and one of winter crops, occasional¬ 
ly supplemented by reaping a de.ssiati]ie of crops. 

p. 511 

Vestnik Yevropy (European Messenger) —a monthly historico- 
political and literary magazine, bourgeois-liberal in trend. Appeared 
in St. Petersburg from 1806 to 1918. The magazine published 
articles directed against the revolutionary Marxists. The maga¬ 
zine’s editor and publisher until 1908 was M. M. Stasyulevich. 

p. 515 

These wwds are from Skaldin’s book, In the Backwoods and in the 
Capital, St. Petersburg, 1870, p. 285. 

p. 519 


Marx and Engels, The Holy Family, Moscow, 1956, p. 110. 

p. 524 

N. Kamensky was one of the pseudonyms used by G. V. Plekhanov. 
The article referred to is his “Materialist Conception of History,” 
publislted in 1897 in issue No. 12 (September) of Novoye Slow. 

p. 530 
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**• Schmollers Jahrhuch —its full title is Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebu/iq, 
Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft im Deutschen lieivh (Legislative, 
Administrative and Economic Yearbook for the German Empire )— 
a magazine dealing with political economy, published from 1877 
onwards by the German bourgeois economists and Katheder- 
Socialists, F. lloltzendorf and L. Brentano, and from 1881 by 
G. Schmoller. 

p. 53:1 

Nedelya (TFcrA)“-a liberal Nfirodnik political and literary news¬ 
paper. Appeared in St. Petersburg from 1860 to 1901. Was opposed 
to fighting the autocracy, and advocated the so-called tlieory of 
“minor inalt(?rs," i.e., appealed to tJ»e intelligentsia to abstain 
from revolutionary struggle and to engage in “cultural activity.” 

p. 534 
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1S95 


February 18 or Lenin parlicijiates in a meeting of members of 
19 (March 2 or Social-Democratic groups in various Russian 
3, new style) towns held in St. Petersburg. Tlie problems dis¬ 
cussed arc: the iraiisilion from Marxist propaganda 
in narrow study circles to poUtical agitation 
among the masses and the publication of popular 
literature for workers. 


April 


April 25 
(May 7) 


May 


End of May^ 

June (June- 
beginning of 
July) 

July 

Latter half of 
J uly~heginning 
of September 
(first half of 
August-middle 
of September) 


Lcnin*s The Economic Content of Narodism and the 
Criticism of It in Mr, Strui'e*s Book is published 
in the miscellany Material for a Characterisation 
of Our Economic Development under the pseudonym 
of K. Tulin. The miscellany wa.s seized by the 
tsarist ceiLSors and almost the entire edition was 
burned. 

Lenin goes abroad to establish contact with the 
Emancipation of Labour group, and to acquaint 
himself with the West-European working-class 
movement. 

While in Switzerland Lenin makes the acquaint¬ 
ance of members of the Emancipation of Labour 
group (G. V. Plekhanov and others), and arranges 
for regular contacts with them, and for the pub¬ 
lication abroad of the miscellany Rabotnik. 

Lenin lives in Paris. Becomes acquainted with 
Paul Lafargue. 


Lenin takes a cure at a Swiss sanatorium. 

During his stay in Berlin, Lenin works in the 

f mblic library, acquaints himself with Marxist 
iterature, and attends workers* meetings. 
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July 22 l.enin attends a Social-Democratic meeting held 

(August 3) in the Niederbaruim suburb of Dcrlin. 

September 7(19) Lenin returns to Hussia, carrying with him a port¬ 
manteau with a false bottom containing illegal 
Marxist literature. 

Between 7 and Lenin visits Vilno, Moscow and Orekhovo-Zuyevo, 
29 of September where he establishes contact with members of local 
(September 19 Social-Democratic grouj)s, and gets their agree- 
and October 11) incut to support the miscellany Rabotnik then being 
published abroad. 

September 29 Lenin returns to St. Petersburg. 

(October 11) 

Autumn Lenin founds the League of Struggle for the Eman¬ 

cipation of the Working Class in St. Petersburg. 

November Lenin sends abroad a scries of items dealing with 

the working-class movement in Rus.sia, for publi¬ 
cation in the Rabotnik miscellany. 

Not before The St. Petersburg League of Struggle issues 

November 7 (29) the leaflet written by Lenin entitled “To the Work¬ 
ing Men and Women of the Thornton Factory.** 

November 25 Lenin's article “Gymnasium Farms and Corrective 
(December 7) Gymnasia” is published in the newspaper Aya/nars/ry 
Vestnik. 

November- Lenin prepares the publication of the first issue 

beginning of of the illegal newspaper Rabocfieye Dyclo, organ 
December of the St. Petersburg I.eaguc of Struggle; he writes 

(November- the leading article “To the Russian Workers,*- 

middle of Decern- the article “What Arc Our Ministers Thinking 
ber) About?” and others. Ho edits the whole issue. 

December 3 (15) The publication of Lenin’s pamphlet Explana¬ 
tion of the Law on Fines Imposed on Factory U'ord¬ 
ers is begun. 

December 8 (20) Meeting of the leading group of the League of 
Struggle, headed by Lenin, at which the hrst 
issue of Rabocheye Dyelo, prepared for the press, 
is discussed. 

Jn the night of Lenin and other members of the St. Petersburg 
December 8-9 League of Struggle are arrested. During the search 
(20-21) and arrest of A. A. Vaneyev, the police seize the 

materia] for the first issue of Rabocheye Dyelo, then 
ready for the press. Lenin is remanded under arrest. 
December 21 Lenin’s first interrogation in prison. 

(January 2, 

1896) 

End of the year Lenin drafts a programme for the Social-Democratic 
Party. 
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1896 


Beginning of 
January 

Not before March 


March 30 
{April 11) 

May 7 (19) 

May 27 (June 8) 
Summer 

Befo re Noremher 
26 (December 7) 


January 29 
(February 10) 

February 13 (25) 

February 14 (26) 


February 14-17 
(February 26- 
March 1) 


February 17 
(March 1) 
February 18-22 
(March 2-6) 


February 22 
(March 6) 


1890 

While ill prison, J.eiiin establishes contact with 
inenibers of the St. Pelersbiirji League of Struggle 
who escaped arrest, helps the l.c^ague with advice 
and inslruction, and has pamphlets and leailets 
written by him smuggled out. 

While in prison Lenin begins preparations for 
liis book The Developntent of Capitalism in Russia* 

Lenin’s obituary “Frederick Engels,” written in 
1895, is published in the miscellany Habotnik, 
No. 1-2. 

Lenin’s second interrogation in prison. 

Third interrogation. 

Fourth interrogation. 

Lenin writes an explanation of the programme 
for the Social-Democratic Party. 

The St. J^etersburg League of Struggle issues 
a leaflet “To the Tsarist Government,” written 
by Lenin while in prison. 

1897 

The tsarist government is.snes aii order exiling 
Lenin to East Siberia under police surveillance 
for three years. 

Lenin is informed of his sentence to exile in 
East Siberia. 

Lenin is released from remand imprisonment and 
allowed to remain in St. Petersburg until the 
evening of February 17 (March 1). 

Lenin has a meeting in St. Petersburg with the 
other “old” League of Struggle members who have 
been released before being seiit into exile and with 
“young” incmber.s. At a meeting of “old” and “young” 
League members Lenin severely criticises the “econ- 
omism” trend that is beginning to appear among 
the “young” members. 

Lenin leaves St. Pelersburg for exile in Siberia 
via Moscow. 

On his way to exile a halt is made in Moscow, 
where Lenin has perinission to stay for a while 
with his mother. He stays two days longer than 
allowed by the police. 

Lenin leaves Mo.scow for Siberia, where he is to 
live in exile. 
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March 4 (JO) l.cnin arrives in Krasnoyarsk. 

March 9-April While in Krasnoyarsk Lenin studies problems 

SO (March 21- relating to Russia's economic development, using 
May 12) for this purpose books in the private library oT 

G. V. Yudin, a local merchant. 

April-July Lenin’s Characterisation of Economic Roman’- 

ticism is published in Novoye Slovo, issues 7-10. 

April so Lenin leaves Krasnoyarsk via Minusinsk for the 

(May 12) village of Shushenskoye, the place to ^hich he 

lias been exiled. 

May 6 (18) Lenin arrives in Minusinsk. 

May 8 (20) Lenin arrives in the village of Shushenskoye, 

Minusinsk Province, Yenisei Gubernia. 

Summer and Lenin writes his pamphlet The New Factory Law 
autumn and the appendix to it. 

September 27-28 Lenin travels to Minusinsk, where he makes the 
(October 9~10) acnuaintance of exiled members of the Narodnaya 
Volya and Narodnoye Pravo organisations. 

September 29- From Minusinsk Lenin arrives in the village of 

October 4 Tesiriskoye, where he spends five days among 

(October 11-16) exiled Social-Democrats. 

November Lenin leaves Shushenskoye village and visits 

Minusinsk “without permission.” 

Second half of Lenin writes the pamphlet The Tasks of the Rus- 
ihe year sian Social-Democrats and the articles “The Hand¬ 

icraft Census of 1894-95 in I^erm Gubernia and 
General Problems of * Handicraft' Industry,” “Gems 
of Narodnik Project-Mongering,” and “The Heritage 
We Renounce.” 

1897 While in exile, Lenin maintains contact with 

the leading bodies of the working-class movement 
in Russia and with the Emancipation of Labour 
group abroad, and also corresponds with Social- 
Democrats in other places of exile; be continues 
preparations for his book The Development of 
Capitalism in Russia, 

Lenin gives legal advice to the peasants of 
Shushenskoye village and the surrounding region, 
and enjoys great prestige among them. 
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